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author;s prologue 

If one were in the vein for the colours and haunted mi^ts of 
Romance ; if the thintr, perhaps, were not so serious, there 
might be composed, and by me, a Romance of Queens out of 
'.'ty acquaintuuce wiVi four ladies of that degree; among 
whom— to adopt the terms proper— were the Queen, of Gqll, 
the Queen of ferment, and the Queen of Wine and Honey. 
You see that one would employ, for the oiiasion, the language 
of poeti to designate the Queen- f I other of France, the Queen- 
Maid of England, and the to'^-fair Queen of Scots : to omit 
the fourth queen from such a tale would he for superstition's 
sake, and not for lack of matter— [ mean Queen Venus, who 
{God be witness) i^layed tier part In the affairs of her mortal 
sisters, and proclaimed her prerogatives by curtailing theirs. 
But either *he matter is too serious, or lam. I see flesh and 
spirit involved in all this, truth and ties, God and the Devil 
— dreadful concernments of our own, with which Romance ' 
has no profitable traffic. La Bele Isoud the divine Oriana, 
Aude the Fair Qwhom Roland loved)— tender ghosts, one and 
all of them, whose heartaches v’cre ^ melodious that they 
have filled four-and-twenty pleasant volumes, and yet so 
unsufstantUA that no one feels one penny the worse, or the 
better', f O’ them afterwards. But here! Ah, here we have 
real Mayers in a *reme*'dousty real ; and the hearts 
they seem to play with were once bright wif lively blood , 
and tlu lies they told should havt made streaks on Bps once 
vividly incarnate— and sometm:s did it. Real! ]\hy,n,t 
long ago you could have sem n little prir of black satin 
'slippers, sadly down at heel, which may have paced with 

t B 
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RiccTis%if^ tfi^ g^llm^y at Wemyss, or tapped the flooy of 
HolyPoodhouse while King ^lenry Darnl^ was l^ldstering 
tnere^ tryisig to show his ij$anh^o^. A book aboijt Queen 
Mary^if it be honest— has no business to be a genteel exer- 
ci : i\th^X^antic : if the jtruth is to be told^ tet it pe there, 

A quaPr is a tjfihier, a quire ^a little book. In bne such a 
certain king wrote fairly the tak of Ms love^business^ and 
here^ in this otk^ I pretend to show ^jtou all the tragic error ^ 
all the pain^ng'uJh ^nly to h^r that moved ik ity of that 
chilfi df his childrerCs children, ^ary of Scotland, What 
Others have guessed at, building surmis^ upon iurmi^, 
»he iemw ; for what they did, suffered^ Some who 
were Hoses t S.ibout hef — women, boys — may have knoivn 
some: Claude Nau got some from her ; my Master Des- 
lissars got m'uch. But the whole of it lay in her heart, and \ 
to know her is to hold the key of that. Suppose her hand 
had been 'at^this^per ; suppose mute had tmned that key . 
there might have ( esulted ‘ TIte Queen's Quair,' Weill 
Suppose one or the I *her tint i I 'the book is done — and then 
judge me, , 

Questions for King CEdipus, Riddle of the Sphinx, 
Mystery of Quten Mary I She herself is the Mystery the 
rest is simple enough. There had been tnev ut Scotlatid from 
bid time, and Suiarts for six generations to break thetnselves 
upon them. Great in thought, frail in deed, adventurous 
chivalrous, hardy, short of hold, doomed to jail at the touch 
r-so ventured, so failed the Stuarts from the first James to 
the fifth. There had been men in Scotland, but no wt men. 
Forth from the Lady of Lor rad nc came the lass, born in an 
unhappy hour, tossing high young head, saying, ‘ Lei me 
alone to y ule wild Scohlciml,*'' They had but to give her house- 
room : no mystery there. The mystery is tha, any mystery 
has bein found, MaidJ Adventure — with ihai "ve hegin. 
A bevy of maids to rule wild Scotian^ t What mystery is 
there ih tlpit ? Or — since\Atystery is douLne- edged, engaging 
zvhat zve dare not, as zvell as zvhat zve cannot, tell — what 
jqyst^ry but that ? 

A hundred books have ^een zvritten, a hundred songs 
sung; men enough of these latter days have broken their 
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hearts for Queen Mary's, What is more Jo tJie*i)mtQr is 

that n(f heart but Jiers was broken in time. All the world 
can love her now ; but who lov^d her then ? Nql a man 
^am^ng tfiem, A few giA^went zueeping ; a feiv boys laid 
Mivh their necks that she might ivalk free c^j^he jfiire, 
^as f t/ie mire swallowed tJmn up, and9slfe znust scml her 
pretty fee^. This is the %ut qf the tragedy I pity i^ involved 
rath^ than terror. But no ^ong ez^er pierced the fold of her 
secret, no^book ever foUnd out the truih^, becnuse sione ezwr ^ 
sought her hiart. Here, theu^ is a b(^k* Zi^ii(dfr has sought 
nothing ^else, and a song juhich springs from that^ o^' : 
called, 9n that sajite account^ ‘ The Queeuls Quair,' 




boo K ‘THE FIRST 

MAIDS’ ADVKNTUJfE 




tHAPTER I 

iierp: you are<|n the antechamber 

It is quite true that when they hatkburied the little pasted 
King Fraijcis, and v^hile the days of Black Dule still held, 
the Cardinal Lowaine tried three times to see Jiis niece, 
aqd was thfe^ times refused. Not being man enough to 
(break a wayjn, he retired ; but as he knew very well that 
the Queen-Mother, the Ki«g, the Navarre, and 

Madame Marguerite went sn and ou{^ll day long, he had 
a suspicion that they, or the seasons, were more at fault 
than the hidden mourner.*’ ‘A time, times, and h*tf a' 
timg,’ he said, ‘have good .scriptural wariant. I will Vy 
once fiiorfii— at this hopr of high ma.s.s.’ So he did, and* 
.saw M^ry Civingstone, that strapping girl, \«ho came into the 
antechamber, rather flushed, and devoutly ki.ssed bis ring. 

‘ Howls it'with the Queen my niece?’ 

‘ Sadly, Eminence.’ 

*I must know ho\v .sadly, my girl. 1* must .sec her. I\ 
is of great concern.’ 

The young woman lookeS .scared. ‘ Eminence, she ^ees 
only the Queen-Mother.’ 

‘ The moce reason,’ s^ys he, ‘ wfiy she should see .some- 
body ej^ ^he may be prayin’g one of these fi*iie days 
that ^e never seethe Queen-Mother again.’ 

fJvingstone cblourei up ^o, the eye.s. ‘Oh, .v! Oji, 
L*ord Cardinal, and so she doth, and .so dd we ^llj They 
are dealing wickedly with our mi.strc.s.s. It Is tryen what , 
I told you, that she .sees the Q'ueen-Mothe* ; that is becaflsc' 
her Majesty will not b^ dAiied. She fdrees the doors— she 
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'' C 

hath ‘ha4 ^ door taken down. She comes and goes as she 
will ;^Tails at bur lady before us all. She, poor lamb, what 
can she do? Oh, sir, if you" could stop this traffic I would’ 
l^t you in of my own venture.* ' ' 

‘Take^e in, then,* said the cardinal ; ‘ I will stop it.* ’ . 

Ill che'^teiHiidark he found his niece, throned upon tte 
ki^ee of ^ary Beaton for comfort, in heavy black weeds,* 
out of which th^ sharp oval of her face and the crerrcent 
white coif gleamed like two moon'll, the old within the 
new. Two ^thfci* n«aids sat on the floor near by ; each had 
a h^^nd of her — pitiful sentinels of spoiled treasure. When 
^he gentleman-usher at the curtain was forestalled by the 
great man*s quick entry, four girls rose at onco, as a covey 
of par;-ridges ,out of CQ»*n, and all but the Queen fell upon 
their knees. She, hugging herself ar if suddenly chilled, 
came for, ward* a little, not very far, a id held out to the 
cardinal an unwilling hand. He took it, Uid it on Ijis 
own, kissed, and let it drop immediately. Then he stood* 
upright, snifted, Vtnd looked about him, being so near the 
blood royal himself that he could use familiarity with 
princes. It was clear that he disapproved. 

Faith of a gentleman!* he said: ‘one might see a 
little better, one might breathe a little better, here, my 
niece.* 

. ‘ The room i.t well enough,* said the Queen. 

It wa.; dark and hot, heavy with 5 ome thick scent. 

As she pronounced upon it the cardinal paused half-way' 
to the shutter ; but he paused too slightly. The Queen 
hushed all over and went quickly between him and. the 
window-; — a vehemet.t action. ‘Leave it, leave it alone I 
I choose my own way. You dare not touch it.’ She 
spote furiously ; he bowed « his grey head and drew back. 
Then, in a minute, she herself flung back the shutters, and 
stood trembling in the sudden glory revealed. -*"hc broad 
flood of day showed him the waves of storm stilf surging 
over hcf ; but even as he apploved shc commanded hen.elf 
and became humble — he kpew her difficult to resist in that 
mood. 

‘I thought you would treat me as the Queen-Mother 
does. That put rnsj in a rage. ' I beg your pardon, my 
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lord.’ As held out her hand again, this time A^took 
it, a^d« drew her by it along with him to the bpen wiiidow. 
He made her stand in the '^sun. Far below jthe grey 
curtain-vfall were the mdaf; the bridges, the trim gardens 
^nd»steep red roofs of Orfeans, the spired bulk o^ the '^reat 
church ; beyond all that the gay greerv ooufitrysid^. A 
fVesh wind was blowing^out^ there. You oaw the willo\jPs 
bendwthe river cream anc^^^curd. The keen strength of 
day and the weather jmade her blink ; he braced her 
to t)y his words. 

‘ Madam,^ said he, ‘ needs must ybur h'eart uplift to^ec 
Qod’s jf^od world still shViing in its place, patient uhtil* 
your Majesty^tirt's of sitting in the dark.’ 

She smiled awry, and drummed ^n the ledge wit(h her 
long finger^ looking ivilfully down, not choosing to agree. 
The maids, all "clustered together, watched tjl'ieir beloved; 
bu^ the cardinal had saTier eyes than any of them. As he 
j>aw her, so mg^y you and I. 

A tall, slim girl, petted and pcr*»ijsh,' pale (yet not 
unwholesome), chcstnut-haii^cd, she loqlcd like a flower of 
the heit, lax and delicate. Her skin — but more, the very 
flesh of her — seemed transperent, with colour that warilied 
it frjm within, faintly, with a glow of fine rose. They 
said thfit \Wicn she drayk you c;ould sec the red wine run 
like a fife dftwn licr throat ; and it may partly be believed^ 
Others havcf reported <;hat her heart could be dTscerned 
beating with in*' her body, and raying out a ruddy light, 
now fierce, now languid, through every ^crystal mcm^r.^ 
The cardinal, who was^ no rhapsoclist of the sort, admitted 
her clear skin, admitted her patent it^yalty, but ^denied 
that she was a beautiful girl — even for a queen. IJcr 
nose, he judged, was too long,*ficr Ups were tooihin, her 
eyes too narrow. He detested her* trick of the sidelong 
look. lywer lids were nearly straight, her •upper 

rather • heavy : between them they gave her a sleepy 
appearance, sometimes ^ sly ^jppearance, when, ^slowly, 
lifting, they revealed the glimmering hazifP of The eyes 
themselves. Hazel, I say, if hazel they were, ^ which 
sometimes seemed to be yellow, and sometimes showed, 
ill blsfck : the light acteH u^n* hers as hjxjn a cat’s eyes. 
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Beai^.iftil «she n:\ay not have been, though Monsieujc do 
Braiirtome would never allow it ; but fine,^ fine she was all 
over — sharply, exquisitely , cut and modelled: her sweet 
smooth chin, her amorous lips,, bright red where all else 
was^ I^alc/^s a tinged rose ; her sensitive nose ; hej* bfbcid, 
higlir1E)rowsV h^r< neck which two hands could hold, h^r 
sfoall sh^uldersc and bosom of f child. And** then her 
hands, her waist no bigger than a -*8 talk, her little^ feet ! 
She^had ;somQtin?cs an intent, con^dering, wise took — the 
look of the -QueerH^of* Desire, who knew not ;vhere to^set 
theHb6unds of her need, but revealed to no one what that 
‘was. And belying that look askance of hers — sly,i t)r wise, 
or Sk’eepy, as you choose — her i/oice was hold and very 
clear,’'^cr maf.ners we#c those of a lively, graceful boy, her 
gestures quick, her spirit impatient* and entirely without 
fdar. Her changes of mood were cKtngcrous : she could 
wheedle the soul out of a saint, and then fMng it back- to 
hifn wbrt,hless b^cagse it had been so easily got. She 
wrote a .beautlfvd b'ud band,^'\6vcd learning, and petting, 
and a choice phvasV She uset\ pethwaes, awd Vvev 

body every day in a bath of wine. At this hour she wa.^ 
nitlCteen years old, and not t\v^) months a widow. 

All this the* cardinal knew by heart, and had ‘no, need 
to observe while she stood strumming at the Window-sill, 
vlis opinion— if he had chosen to give it — ^would have 
been : ‘'these qualities and perfections, ah, and these 
imperfections, arc all very proper to a prfhcc*who has a 
^principality ; for .my niece, .1 count greatly upon a wise 
marriage — wise for our family, nu’sc for herself. » He 
would ‘have been fhc last to cieny that the Guises had 
been hampered by King h>ancis’ decease. All was to do 
again — but all coukKlbc dbne. This fretful, fair girl was 
still Queen of Scotland,^ allotis ! Dowager (vf ^France, but 
Queert' of Scotland, worth a knight’s vcntvrc^ Ad.vance 
pawns, therefore! He was a chess- pfaj^'c^r, passioifate for 
^hc gaMc. , 

He *sufvqve<5 the maidsi iiV/I uncing Livingstone 

a^d the rest of them, too zqalous after the*ir mistress’s ease, 
Sind too jealou*!r lest the world should edge them out; ; and 
found that he hacf more zest for tfic world and the <;nrinor 
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werther. ‘ Ah, madam,’ he said, ‘ ah^ ny mi(!ce^ this 
cloister-Ufe of stroking, and ^cindly knees, is not one for 
yo^t’r Majesty. There ar^ hiyh roads out yonder to be 
traversed, ar/nies to set wpon them, cities and towws ami 
hfll-cre^ts to be taKen. But you sit at home^ iiT the'd^f^* 
juirsed by your maids ! ’ , * 

She raised her eyebrows, ^lot her eyes. ; ‘ vv ny>’ says sKe, 

‘ thd^King, my husband, is dead, and most of his peoplo 
glad of It, I believe. 'If my kingdom lie:^ vv^ijthin .these four 
Weills, and my government i,s but oveltkcj^e poor girls, they 
arc my^own. VVliat else should I do? Walk abr^a^ to 
^nass Ride abroad to th^ meadows? ..And be mocked bf ^ 
the people fcfr a barre'n 'wife, who never was wife •(i<! alUi’ 
And be browbeat openly by the Apothecary's Dai/ghtcr? 
Is this whJlt ycHi set Pefore me, Lord Cardinal ?’ 

The cardinal pxtx ijp his chin and cupjVd bns bca?d. 

‘ The rich m^^ call themselves poor, the poor dare not. 
A^ou have a i^alm, my niece, and .'wfaL rciilm. . sfhnd 

'i\\ the door of a second. You mav^'.vct have a third, it 
seem^ to me.’ 

Queen Mary looked at him then, with a gleam in her. 
eyes which answered for a* smile. But she hid her fftind 
almt3st at once, and resumed her drumming. 

‘ KAng t^harle*^ is ho^ for mc,^ she said. ‘ lie is a brave' 
lad. 1 shojild be Queen of 1^'rancc* again -of I^'rance aiTil 
. lAigland ;ind Scotlancl.’ She laughed softly to her.self, as 
if snug in the remembrance that she was still sought. 

The cardinal became e>*cccilingly serious. ‘ I hav|.‘ 
thought of that. To my mind there is a beautiful 
Justice ! What our family can do* shall be deme — but, 

She broke in upon him here. Our family,* my lord! 
fam^y'! Ah, thatt was a good marriage for me, for 
exanij^hf’‘wlHch you made! 'That ailing chilcl I * Heath 
wa^s in his bed before ever I >vas put there. My marriage ! 
iVy husband ! He used to cry all night of, the partn in IWs 
head. clung to the covcrlei?, and to me^ lc,st they should 
pull him out to prayers. Marriage ! He was cankcrdtl frpm 
his Ifirth. What king^wa^ Fij^ancis, to piakc me a (jucen?*’' 

The cardinal lifted his fine head. ‘ It was my sister 
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Marioj^fho njadc^you a queen, madam, by the graces of 
God and King James. Through your parentage y6u are. 
Queen of rScotland, and should be Queen of England — ^id 
you shall be. God of gods, yoiv.may be queen of whatso 
realrn' yoir< pjease. What do 1 learn? The whole worlcfif 
mind‘»runs upoii ♦the marrying of you. The ArchdulS; 
F^-rdinanfir hath Jiere his ambassadors, attendant on the 
«Queen- Mother’s pleasure — which yod allow to be ;^fturs 
also. Don Carjo?-, his own hand at* the pen, writes for a 
hope of your- M^jerity!s. The .Earl of Huntly, a great afid 
relig^ious prince in Scotland, urges the pretensions of his 
son, the Lord of Gordon. Arc these to be laicFdbeforft 
the Queen-Mother ? To the du(fhcss, your ^Tandmother, 
writeth daily the Dukc^)f Chatclherault concerning his son, 
the Earl of Arran. On his side is my brother the ‘Constable. 
More ! They oring me word from Engrand that the Earl of 
Lennox, next in blood to your Majesty, nixt indeed do 
both yqur thrones, ij? hppeful to come to France — he, too* 
with a son in his p(^r>Ket, youn\^, apt, and lovely as a lovq- 

apple. All these hopeful princes, madam ’ 

Queen Mary coloured. With difficulty she said : ‘ I 
hear of every one of them for the first time.’ 

<^‘Oh, madam, cried the cardinal, ‘ so long as you siO on 
your maids’ knees and give the keys of your chamlier to 
the Quecn-Motlicr, you will only hear what she please to 
tell you. And more ’ — he raised his voice, and gave it , 
severity — ‘ 1 take leave to iidd that so long as your Majesty 
hath Mistress Liv.ingston^j li^re for your husband, your 
Majesty can look for no other.’ • 

‘ I aivi never likeiy to lool> on a better,’ says Queen 
Mary, and put her hand behind her. Mary Livingstone 
stooped qoickly and sivitcfed a kiss from the palm, while 
the cardinal gazed steadilv' out of doors. But'li^ felt more 
at ease, being sure that he had leavened his Uimp.v^ 

And so he had. The sweet fact of 'great marYiages 
b< 7 yond her doors, and the sour faet of the Queen-Mother 
within them,pvoYked a fernvent in her brain and set her at 
he,^ davk'ng joy of busy scheqiing. What turned the scale 
over was the n»ortifying discovery that Catherine;, de’ 
Medici was in reality dying^ to get rid of her. She flew 
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intf^ a great rage, changed her black m^urnjng fdr white, 
annouhced her departure, paid her farewells, and \vt»nt to 
hej; grandmother’s court ^at ^heims. Queen -Catherine 
watched her^darkling, fr?)rn a turret as she rode gaily»out hi 
h^r*tro<^p of Guises. * There,’ she is reported to 4iayp ^aid, 
]‘‘know not whether truly qr* not, *tl?crii goes A^dam 
V’^enus a* hunting the ^ppl^. Alas for 5hcphcfd Pari*/!’ 
rh<?^teflection is a shtewd <^nc at least ; but it was not then* 
so certain that OrleaiTs had seen the las> qf, Qiufcn iClary^ 
It«^was no >^ay to get her gut of France, to tell her there 
was noyiing you desired so much.* ' * J 

• Th<^?old duchess, her ^^randam, talked marriages ancf 
the throne ofiScAtland, ’therefore, into ears only half -ly^ling. 
The little Queen was by no mean^ averse’ to cither, but 
could not liring*hcrself to lose hold ui)on France. ‘ Better 
to be Dowager of Trance than an Kmpresi? in the nortfi,' 
she said ; and^then ‘ Field le-de-dee, my child,’ the old lady^ 
tetorted ; ‘ give me a live dog before a dpad .lidii.^t Your 
desire here is to vex La ivlCdicis. would make eyes 

at King C harlcs, and we should all lose our heads. Do 
you wish to end your days at I.oches? The Duke of* 
Milan found cold cjuartcrs'- there, they tell me. No,*'^no. 
Marify i king’s son and recover Fngland from the Bastard.’ 
Thus *11 ITance spake of our great Klizabeth. 

Qucicn Mary, though she loved her graneftnother, jiinche'd 
her lip, looked meek, and hardened her heart. She had 
ob.stinacy Dy tVic father’s mother’s side — a Tudor virtue. 

It was just after she had gone, to Nancy, to the court of 
her cousin^ of Lorraine, that she veered across to the side 
of the Guises and determined to adventure in Scotland. 
Two Scots lords came overseas to visit her there : ^)ne 
was the Lord James Stuart, her b.'isc-brothcr, the other a 
certain Father Lesley, ar^ old friegd of her mother’s. The 
priesjt yvec'a ^imid man, but by good hap and slenderness 
of eqihpage gained her first. ^ She might have Ixrcn sure 
he^<Vas a faithful friend, though doubtful if a^very wise one. 
Faithful enough he proved in days tocome^: at this\)resent 
she found him a simple, fathefly man, of wandering *tnind, 
familiar, benevolent, soon .scared. He was' enchanted with 
• her, ind said .so. He praised Vier person, the .scarlet of her 
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lips, the bright f;^ue of her hair. ‘A bonny brown, #my 
childf he said, touching it, ‘to my parjtial eyes.** She 
laughed §s she told him tl^^t in Paris also they l\ad lij^^ed 
the colour. ‘ They will call it iQxy in Scotland,’ he said, 
with a snfff ; and she found out afterwards that tj^ey 1dfd» 
At she Wa^. ‘Madam* nere, and ‘your Majesty* therS; 
bit as the talk warmed himhe^ foi'ljot her queensliip in her 
fjextreme youth, fiad her hand In his o»vn and patted i^^ith 
the dther.^ Tljen.it came to ‘ Child, ‘ihis you should do,* or 
Child, I hope "that is not your usage ’ ; and Ojtice he w«nt 
so far as to hold her by the hands at arms’ length and peer 
'at her through his, kind, weak eyes, up and down^ as h^i 
' S^id ita himself, ‘Eh, sirs, a tali bit lassie rto stand by 
Bruce'-i chair C But her mother was just such another one 
, — just such another.’ •/ 

" She thought this too far to go, even for a churchman, 
and drew off with a smile and shake of the head — not 
encfugJ\^tG‘ l\umiHate hltp. ^ • 

He cautioned hgi^' with feavfui winks and nods against 
the Lord James Stuxrt, her half-brother, hinting more than 
.he dared to tell. ‘ That man hath narrow eyes,* he said ; 
thesl, recollecting himself, ‘and so hath your Majesty by 
right of blood. All the Stuarts have them — the base and 
^the true. But his, remark^ are most guarded eyes, so that 
you shall not easily discover in what direction he casts his 
looks. 'But I say, madam,’ — and hi: raised his wiry voice,, 
— ‘ I say that the throne is ever at his right hand ; and I 
^o think that he Ipoks ever tg the right.* 

The Queen’s eyes were plain enough at thi^— squrrrel- 
colour, r.traight as arrows. Being free-spoken herself, she 
disliked periphrasis. ‘ Docs my brother desire my throne? 
Is this yojiir meaning ? ‘ 

He jumped back as if she had jyhipped hinC? ^nd crossed 
himself vehemently, saying, ‘ God forbid it ! Qochf?rbid it ! ' 

‘ I shall forbid it, whether or no,’ said the Queen. ' ‘But 
Lsuppuje you had some sup h' meaiaing behind your speech.’ 
And she f)ressed him iint^l she learned that sbx:h indeed 
Nvjis tkQ belief in Scotland. 

. ‘Your misbo.*n brother, “madam,’ he said, whispering, 

‘ wdll tell you nothing that he believeth, and ask you 
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nothing that he desireth ; nor will he any m^n.« Wc^will 
urge y6u ^to the contrary of wjiat he truly requires. • He 
wilhjake Jiis profit of another mqn’s sin and rejoicp to see 
his own hand? clean. 'heart,’ he said, forgetting Jiim-. 
sfrlf,~an^ ‘Ati, Jesu!’ she records, M was ca,yed '^hat 
again, and by another mouth, My heart, >if‘'you tetider 
the peace of Holy Churcii in^your land, keep youn brothel 
James^in France under lock and key.’ 

She larfghed at his alarms. ‘ I wish liberty to, all /hen 
and their consciences, sir. I am sure I >shall find friends 
in Scotlapd.* ' ' ' 

'He njmied the great EaM of Huntly and his four sons ; 
but by now sh*b w'as tired of him and sent him away.* ©All 
the effect of the poor man’s speeches had beei; to makb her 
anxious to measjjrc w’ts with her base-brother. He came 
in two or thrpe days "later with a great train, ^and she had 
her opportunity^ * 

' What she rradc of it you may jucjge by this, that it v/ks 
he and no other who spurred her into iicotland. He did it, 
in a metrmer very much his o'vvn, by firs^'^urging it and then 
discovering impossible fatigues in the road. This shows 
him to have been, what he was careful to conceal, a studt^t 
of human kind. 

A certaiih French valet of the Earl of Bothwcll’s — 
‘Nicolas Hubart, from whose Confessioris H shall have tcT* 
draw liberally by and by, and of whom, himself, there will 
be plenty to sa^ — made once an acute observation of the 
great Lord James, when he said that he .was that sort of 
man who, it he had net a black cloak for Sunday, would 
be an atheist or even an epicurean. 'I'here was rivO one, 
certainly, who had a more intense regard for decent 
observance than he. It was his' very gesture: he would 
have starved v^r frozen wjthout it.^ It clothed him com- 
pletely head to foot, and from the heart outwards. 

Much more than Jhat. There ^arc many in this world who 
go aoout it swathed up t^ the eyes, imposing upo:. those 
they meet. But this man imposed first of a Pi uooh hrimsclf. 
So complete was his robing, he could not sec himself ont- of it, 
Ao wl^ite were his hands, so flawless of grit,*he could never 
«ee them otherwise. Supposing Father I^cslcy to have been 
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righ^ l.upposin& that James Stuart did — and throughout— 
plot for a tmone, he would have been the first -to cry out 
upon th^ vice of Brutus, may well be doubted whether 
he oace, in all his life, stood 'albne — so to speakr— naked 
befoVe his own soul. Perhaps such a man can hardly be 
deemed a sl’nrter<^whatever he do. There are those at fhis 
Vtour who say tpat the Lord, Janjes was no sinher. How 
should he be ? they cry. His own sOul never knew 

This .tall, ,.paie, inordinately prtm nobleman, with his 
black beard, black clothes, and (to the Queen^s*. mind) bi'ack 
bexliets, seemed to walk for ever in a mask of sour passivity. 
He never spoke when to bow the head could be aif answer, 
che never affirmed without qualifica'tion, be nbver denied or 
refused anything as of his own opinion. He was allowed 
to have extraordinarily fine manners,' even m Fiance, where 
alacrity! of service counted for more tnan the service itself ; 
and yet Queen Mary declared that she h^ never seen a 
mkn a doorway so long after he had opened the door. 
He seldom looked you. Hfe Voice was low and measured. 
He cleared his thrkat before he spoke, and swallowed the 
moment he had finished, as if he were anxious to engulf 
any possible effect of his woMs. Of all the ties upon a 
man he dreaded most those of the heart-strings : she 'iiever 
moved him to natural emotion but^once. But. at this first 
coming of his,'Le paid her great court, and bent* his stiff 
knees to her many times a day : this notwithstanding that, 
as Mary Seton affirmed, he had water oii one of them. 
,.She said that she. had that from his chaplain, but her love 
of mischief had betrayed her 1ovg> of truth. The T^ord 
James always stood to his prevvers. 

oWhen the Queen saw him first it was in the presence of 
her women, of Lord Jtglihton, of the Marquis D’Elboeuf, 
and others — persons who either hated him \vi^ reason or 
despised him with none. He moved her the^a, aUoost with 
passion, to go ‘ home * to Scotland, saying that it behoved 
princesvtto dwell among their own people. But at a privy 
audience a few days later, hic held to another tune^al together, 
parsing his lips, twiddling his two thumbs, looking up and 
' down and abour. Now he said that he was not sure * that 
there were dangers attending a Popish Queen, and those 
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not only wkhixi the kingdom but without it. Slje ,i)egged 
him 1:0 explain himself. 

' ‘Better* bide, madam/ said he, ‘until the wind change in 
England.'* 

ii^py word of England ^ways excited her. The colour 
fley to her face. ‘ What hath my sister ip ^tygland do 
with my kingdom, good brothei"?* 

‘ Wl^yi madam,’ he ;5aid, has come to"^y sure know- 
ledge that#you shall gcj; no safe-conduct from the English 
Queen, to go, smoothly to Scotland.’ 

He never 'Watched any one, or was rtever observed io Jpe 
watching; but his guarded* eyes, glancing at her as tt/ey 
shifted, ^owe^ hjm that. Joeing angry ndw, she was b^e^uti- 
ful — like a spirit of the fire. , 

* I should^ be offended at what you report if I believed it 
possible,’ she saicT aft^jr a while. ‘ And yet Eaglan (3 is not 
the only road; ijor is it tke best road, to my kingdom.’ 

^ ,‘No indeed, madam,’ -he agreed; ‘but it is the ^orJy 
easy road for a young and de^cate ladyr 

^ Let my youth, brother, be as G,>d made " it,’ she 
answered him ; ‘ but as for my delicacy, I am thankfully 
able to bear fatigue and to* thrive upon it. If my gogd 
sister, or you, my lord ’ — she spoke very cleanly — ‘ think t^ 
keep me from my own by threats of force or warnings of 
danger,^ I would Tiave you understand tliiit the like oC 
those is a spur to me.’ , 

' This waj a-thing which, in fact, he had understood 
perfectly. 

‘ I am not a shyingj^ horse,* shfc continued, ‘ to swerve 
at a {leap of sand. loelievc 1 shall find loyalty jn my 
country, and cheerful courcfge there to meet my own 
courage. There be those that iaugl* at danger there, as 
well as thosq weep.’ 

He said ^‘uavely here thht she misjudged him, that only 
his tehderncss* foj- her person was at fault. ‘ Wc grow 
timid# where wc love much^ madam.’ . 

At this Jibe looked at him .50 unequiv^a/iy- that he 
changed the subject 

‘If your Majesty,' he pursued, ‘knows not the mind oY 
the English Queen, or •mi.fdoitbts my reading of it, let 
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appljciitian be ^made to Master Throckrfiorton. am 

content to be judged out of his mouth/ ^ 

Mastjpr Throckmorton was English Ambassador to the 
.Queen of Scots, a friend *bf thfC Lord James's. ^His'lord- 
shiff, indeed, had the greater confidence In giving 
advic'e in he had already convinced Mastef Thrcck- 
laorton |of what he must *do, and what say, if he wishbd 
to get Queen Mary into ScotJahci— .as, namely, deQline to 
help he[ thifhef^; decline, for instance, a letter of safe- 
conduct through .English soil. 

«>‘Let applicatiorf be made presently, brother,’ said 
ttfe incensed young lady, a^id gladly turnec;, to her 
, pleasAires. 

Slie had been finding these ot late in a society not at all 
JjLO the mind of the Lord James. 'J'hree^days before this 
Conversation* the Earl of Bothwell, no less, had come to 
court, making for the North from' Piedmoat/ 

• I years to corne ^she could remember ^very flash aad^ 
eddy o£ that shifth^g garden scene when first he came to 
her. A waft of ii^ented blossom, the throb of a lute, 3nd 
she could see the peacock on the wall, the gay June 
bfA-ders, the grass plats and bright paths in between, 
quivering with the heat they gave out. Thei'e jvas a 
fountain in the midst of the quinc^unx, on the marble brim 
•of which she «sat with her maids and^ cousin D.'Elboeuf, 
dippirfg her hand, and now and ^hen flickihg water into 
their faces. A page in scarlet and white had Come running 
up to say that tjie Duke w^s nearing with his gentlemen ; 
and presently down the long alley she saw them i^oving 
slowly — crimson cloaks and bared heads, the Duke in the 
midst, wearing his jewelled iDonnet. He was talking, and 
laughing immoderately ’^th some one she knew not at all, 
who swung his hat m his hand, and to w%,om, as she re- 
membered vividly, the ‘struck poppies bowpd^tjieir heads. 
For he hit them as he went with his hat) and looked round 
,to seeothem fall. The Dulse’s tale continued to the very 
verges of the'privy garden; indeed he halted there, in' the 
face^Qf her* usher, to finish it. She saw the stranger throw 
pack his head^to laugh. ‘*What a great jowl he hath,' she 
said to Mary Fleming ; arfd she, hi a hush, said, ‘ Madam, 
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it i% the Earl *Both\velI.’ A few moments Is^ei* tl!e,man 
was kiTeeting before her, presented by the Duke himself. 
Shev^had time to notice the page to whom he had thrown 
his hat and gloves — a paft^facea, wise-looking French* boyf 
whb*knelt also, and watched her from a pair of ^rey*^yes 
‘rilumecf with smut-colour.* His name* founc> out 
afterwards* was Jean- Mar je-Bjiptiste Des-E^ars. She liketi 
his ifmnly looks from* the first — little knowing who and 
what he Vas to be 4t) her. Jean-Mqwe-^apti^te Des- 
Esscrs ! Kef per of the Secret des — where should 

I be without him ? 

• The«^t£arl of Bothwell— whom she judged (in spite of 
the stricken p#pj^*es) to*b« good-humoured — was a gal^iard* 
of the type esteemed in France by #hosc — sflid they^were 
many — whc»pror4)unctd vice to be their virtue. A galliard^ 
as they say, ij ever tHere was one, flushed wi?h rick blood* 
broad-shoulder«d, square-jawed, with a laugh so happy and 
s» prompt tha^ the world, rejoicingfto^hea^ it, thought Ml 
must be well wherever he might be. Htk wore bravo clothes, 
sat a br^ave horse, kept brave* company iJravely. His high 
colour, while it betokened high feeding, got him the credit 
of good health. His little ^ycs twinkled so merrily tTfht 
you ek'd dot see they were like a pig's, sly*and greedy al: 
once, and bloodshot. His tawny beard concealed a jaw 
underhung, a chin jutting and dangerous. His mouth hacf 
.a cruel twist ; but his l^fughing hid that too. The bridge 
of his nosc*hacT been broken ; few observed it, or guessed 
at the brawl which must have given it him. Frankness , 
was 1ms great charm, ca^-elcss case in high places, an air of 
‘ take me or leave me, I go ipy way ’ ; but some mockery 
latent in him, and the suspicion yiat whatever you said or 
did he would have you in derTsion^this was w«hat first 
drew Queen I\5fery to consider him.^ And she grew to look 
for it-^-in tiios^ twinkling eyes, in that quick mouth*; and 
to worMer about* it, whether^ it was with him always — 
asleef), at prayers, fighting, furious, in lovc^ In /ine, hc» 
made her think. 

Mary Livingstone liked not^the looks of him fronf th^ 
first, and held him off as rnuch as she cofild. She slept 
with h^^r mistress in these days of widowYiood, but refused 
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to 4/S6USS lyni ]f\ bed, * She said that he had 'a sauc}' eye 
— w'hich was not denied — ^nd was too wasterfult^ 

‘ Yov can tell it by the, hateful growth of haiv he ^ath,’ 
r she cried, 'When he lifts upr^is head to hugh — and he^ 
wo^ld laugh, mind you, at the crucified Savfour !— ydu^can 
see <:fie clir^fngf of his red beard, like rooted ivy on an'^old 

It is true that his beard was reddish, and gross-gpoWing ; 
his'’ hair, ha^e^^r, was dark brc/V:m, thick and curling. 
Mary Livingstone shiffed at his hair. He st^^yed ten days 
a^ Nancy, saw the ^uebn upon each of them, and on each 
held converse with her. She ^iked him very we*^ stud^d 
hin»-,»thought him more importar.t' than he rt'ally was. He 
lau^ied at ^ler for ^this, and taxed her with it ; but so 
pleasantly that she was not at al> offo.nded' The Lord 
7 ames would not speak of him, nor Kb of the Lord James ; 
he shrugged at any reference to Him. 

' ‘ il,.et®it be ^nou,ghy madam, to own that we do not love 
eath other,’ he .saidAvhen shd f)ressed him. ‘We view the 
world differently, Hhat lord cfnd I ; for I look 011^ the evil 
and the good with open face and what cheer I can muster, 
a^Td he looks through his fingers and sadly. We speak 
iittle one with* the other : what he thinks of me I know not. 

I think him a * 

‘ Well, my lord ? You think my brother a . ? ’ 

‘ A'^king’s son, madam,’ he saidt demurely*; but she saw 
the gleam in his eye. " 

He spoke fluent French, and was very ready with his 
Italian. He was a latinist, a student of warfare, had read 
Machiavelli. He Scared aw^y a good many poetasters by 
a^^real or an affected truculence ; threatened to duck one of 
them uh the fountaiiL anfl proved that he could do it by 
ducking another. The effect^ of this v*^s, as he had 
inteifdecf, that Queen iflary for a day laughed with, him at 
the art of poetry, which was no art of* his. That day he 
had atprivat^ half-hour, and spoke freely of himself ahd his 
ventifres*. ^ ^ 

, ‘•A man rich in desirgs,’ he confeseed himself, ‘and 

therefore of gi^at wealth. Put the peach on the wall above > 
me, madam, ancf I shall sur^y ^row to handle it? And 
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this pther possession is mine, that u^/ie I strive apd stretch 
after my prize I can laugh at my own pains, Snd ye not 
abatf thep}/ 

She considered every t^^&rd lie said, and dubSed^him, 
*lieftit>critus, her laughing philosopher. 

*You will have need of my 5>fect in SQotiajud, m^5m,’ 
he replied •with a bow. ‘ Desjiise it not ; for in t]jiat greir 
country the very skies •in>yite* us to mingle tears. You have 
a weeper beside you sven now — the L^rd Jderaclitus, a 
king^’s son.’ • 

She l^ad no difficulty in *discoverihg hbr stiff brother 
James w»der this thin veil. 

All was gcjn^on thu5»well with my Lord of Botl^well, 
when Mary Livingstone heard him %rate hii^ page it the 
fore-court one mprnit^ as she came back from the mass. 
She caught sight alsto of ‘ his inflamed and •wick^ face,* 
and. saw the fiule French boy flinch and turn his shoulder 
to a flood of wprds, of which she unc^erstood not hftlf ^ She 
guessed at them from the rest* ‘ They Li^ust deeds be worse ; 
and yet how can they be? •And oh! t’^e poor little Stoic 
with his white face 1 ’ The good girl snapped her lips 
together as she hurried on. • ‘ He shall see as little of rmy 
bonny Qtieen as I can provide for,’ she premised herselC 
‘ I have»heaird sculdudde^ enough to befoul all Burgundy.’ 
Being a.wise’virgin, she said little to her rr?istress save to 
urge her to beg the French boy from his master. 

‘ Why dd ycAi want him, child ? ' the Queen asked. 

‘ He hath a steadfast look, and loves you. I think he 
will <^rve your needs. ^ Get him*if you care,’ was all the 
reply she could win. 

The thing was easily done, lightly asked and lightjy 
accorded. 

* Baptist, cevne hither,’ had cried my lord ; and the boy 
knelt before thf lady. ‘ I*have sold thee, Baptist?’ 

‘ Very good, nr^nseigneur.’ 

The Queen sparkled ar]d smiled upon him. ‘ Wjjt thou, 
come with me, Jean-Marie?’ 

‘Yes, willingly, madam.’ 

' ‘ And do me good service ? 

• ‘ N&body in the world shhll do better, *madam.’ 
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ypi/ sre pos/t/i'e', /np 

‘f do wefl to be positive, madam, in such a cause as 
your MaJesty^s. ^ 

She turned to the Earl. * ‘ felt is his history ? ' 

shrugged. ‘The Sieur Des-Essars — a gentiemaa 
of firtkbant-vtiisporting in La Beauce, accosts a pretty 
Disaster ((to calk>her so) with a speaking eye ' 

Jean-Marie-Baptiste held up His -hand. ‘ Monseigweiir, 

ah-^!\ s , 

‘ How now,'co3<erel ? ’ 

You speak of m^* mother, sir,’ he said, his Tip quivering. 

By the Mass, and so I do ! ’♦^aid the Earl. 

, T}^ft Queen patted the lad’s «shoulder»^ be^fore she sent 
him alway. ‘ You shaU tell me all about your mother, Jean- 
Marie, when we are in Scotland.’ ^ 

* Jeanr Margie- Baptiste Des - Essarj^^ quickly kissed her 
sleeve, and became her man. MoVe of him in due time, 
and qf^what he saw^out of his ‘ smut-rimmed^’ eyes. “ 

When English^ Mr. Throckmorton was reported as 
within a day’s ride of Nancy, my Lord Both well thought 
it v^se to take leave. His odour in England was not good, 
and he knew very well that the Lord James would not 
sprinkle him with anything whicH would make it, better. 
So he presented himself betimes in the moriiing, -jaid his 
adieux *^nd kissed hands. 

‘ Farewell, my lord,’ says Queen Mary. * ‘ Lorraine will 
^be the sadder for^your going.’ 

‘And ever fare your ‘Majesty well,’ he answered her 
gaily, ‘cas in Scotlaftd you shall, despite the weepers.’ 

o‘ Do you go to Scotland, rny lord ? ’ 

‘ Doe^ your Majes’ty ?*'^says he, his little eyes all of a 
twinkle. 

‘ My question was first, my lord.* 

‘ And the answer to mine is the "answer to your 
Majesty’s.’ 

‘My Lord 'Democritusf^^ am I to laugh when you leave 
nje ? ’• ® »* 

‘Why, yes, '^madam, rather than to lament that I out- 
stay my welcome.* 
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S{/e sAoiP^ed fier p/easi/rc; at least, he saiv it und/er the 
skin. So he left her; and Mary Liv/ngstofie, tts she iikid, 
could ^ fetch her breath/ 

Now, as to Mr. Throckfn^rtoif ^ — if the Lord Jarftes^had 
(laired, as assuredly he did, to get his sister to ^Gotland,’ 
unwedded and in a hurry ; if the Queen of pngj^and de^fed 
it— which lis certain, — neither ^ould have, used ^ better 
meanc^han this excellant*mai1. The QueerTwas in a royal 
rage when •he, with grgat troubles and many shakings of 
his «bsequiou6 head, was obliged to owd lhc**safe-conduct 
through England refused. She shut herself up witl> hfir 
maids, f.sd endlessly pacedt the floors, avoiding their en- 
treating arms. • T^ey besought her to res*t, to have patience, 
to sit on their knees, consult her ungles of Lorrainef ‘ I 
shall sit in no chair, n(^r lie in any bed, until I am at sea,’ 
she promised them, and then cried : ‘ What ! and I a kenneU 
dog Jto the Bastfird in Er/gland ? ’ 

r * Nothing in ^he world should stop her. She would ^o to 
her country by sea, and as » soon as tl^^y coiild fit ^odt the 
galleys. And she had her way — with-^ suspicious ease, if 
she hacf had patience to observe it ; for it happened to be 
the way of three other perrions vitally interested in hex • 
the Queen- Mother of France, who wished to^get rid of her^; 
the Qufen «f England, who hoped she would get rid of 
• herself and the Lord James Stuart, uncomfortably illegiti-. 
mate, who hid his designs from his own soul, and looked 
al affairs withoat seeming to look. 

T\\{o galleys and four great "ships took her and her 
adventurous company from Calais, on «i day in August of 
high sun and breeze, with a miSty brown bank on the horizon 
where England should lie. GuyC^ sht)t from the forts were 
answered from, >the ships ; to the On^amme of France the 
Scots ^ Queen ^nswered wfith her tressured Lion* arvd the 
English Leopards^and Lilies. Of all the gallant company 
embatked there was none who 'looked more ardentl]^ to the^ 
north than.she who was to sit i^ the high rtM all Stirling. 
Let Mary Flemirvg look down, and Mary BeaCon ra\s^ her 
eyebrows ; let Mary Seton shru^ and Mary Livingstone tos^^ 
her ydung head ; they Are ^reAtly mist£?ken who suppose 
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that Mary Stuart went unwillingly to Scotland, or wetted 
her;billow v^ith tears. She cried when she bade adieu to 
her grandmother — tears of kindness those. But her heart 
was Jhiigh to be Queen, anci h^'^kead full of affairs. How 
she judgi^d men ! What measures she devised ! Ask iM-aiy* 
LiVi^gstonew'W'iheiher they two slept of nights, or whefrher 
tifiey talked of ^^he deeds of Queen Mary — what she should 
do, what avoid,' how walk, how safeguard herself. She lay 
in a pavilion on^ the upper deck, .and turned her face to 
where she th6'ugfi|: Scotland should be. But Mary Living- 
stone' showed Stotla'/id 4ier bkck, and sheltered her Queen 
in her arms. 



CHAPTER II 


HERE YOU STET INTO THE FOG 

Now, when theyMiad been three days at sea’ standin*^ off 
Flamborough in England, the wind veered to the south- 
east, and dropped ve/y soon. They had to row the ships* 
for lack of meat* for the sails to fill themselves ; the face of 
th% world was xhanged, the .sun blotted ou.t. lt*bp,cianie 
chijly, with a thin rain ; thePe drew over the .sea a*curtain 
of soft ijpg which wrapped them up as in a winding-sheet, 
and seemed to clog the muscles of men’s backs, so that 
scarcely way could be made.’ In this white darknes.s — ^?8r 
such i^literally was— the Engli.sh took the E?lrl of Eglinton* 
in his ship, Silently, without a crj^ to be heard ; but in it 
'also thej* lost’the Queen’s and all the re.st of her convoy." 
Rpwing all night and all next day, .sounding as they went 
in a .sea like oil, the Scots company drew past St. Abb’s, 
guessed at Dunbar, found and crept under .the ghost of the 
Bas.s, fame at length with dripping .sheets into Leith Road 
by night, and so stayed to qwait the morn. They* fired 
guns every hour ; nobody slept oi\ bocjrd. 

That night, which they began with, music, .some dancing 
and playing forfeits, was^,one of ^ieathly stillness. The 
guns ipatle riot By the clock ; but the sea- fog drugged all 
men’s spirits. The Queen was; pensive, and broke up the 
circjp ‘early. She went to bed, and lay listcjiing, Ls she ' 
said, to Scdtland. As it wore 'towards dawn she 'could 
have heard, if yet* wakeful, grea,t horns blown afar ofT oi\ 
the shore, answering her gun% the vcip!? of men and ’ 
women, howling, quarrelling., or making merry after their 
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fashiprf; ^e^lejbells ; sometimes the knoctcing of oafs as 
uns^n boats rowed about her. Once the sent^ry «on the 
upper dgck challenged : ‘ Qui va la ? ’ in a shfill vpice. 
Xher^ was smothered laugh te^^- feut no other reply. He 
fired* his ^iece, and there came a great scurry in the \fa*te^, 
which*woke s!;lfe Queen with a start. 

® ‘ Wast that the English guns ? Are we engaged ? ’ 

‘ No, no, madam ; you forget. Vi^e are in our ow««‘land 
by how, , safe ^ between the high hhJs of Scotlaild. ’Twas 
some folly of Jhe guard.' 

^>She was tol^ it had* gone*^ six o’clock, and insisted on 
rising. Father Rqche, her confessor, said mass ; «:^d after 
«thatc «Mary Seton had a good itale fore, hqr private ear. 
Monsieur de« Bourdeilles, it seems, the p.ierry gentleman, 
had held Monsieur de Chatelard embraced against his will 
tinder <one blanket all night, to \Varm himself. This 
Monsieur de Chatelard, a poet of ^ome hopefulness, owned 
hitnscjf Q\ieen^ Mafy’^ lover, and played the part with an 
ardour and disrega**'& of contec^uence which are denied to 
all but his nation.^ A lover i^ a lover, whether you admit 
him or not; his position, though it be self-chosen, is 
re!j{)ectable : but no one coi/ld refuse the merits of this 
story. Monsiliur de Bourdeilles was sent for— a* wise- 
looking, elderly man. * 

‘ Sieur de Brantome,’ says the Queen — ^Ihat ,was his 
degree* in the world — ‘how did you find the warmth of 
Monsieur de Chatelard ? ’ 

‘ Upon my faith, madam,’ says he, ‘ your Majesty should 
know better than I did whether he ;s alight or not.’ 

‘ I ithink that h true,’ said Queen Mary ; ‘ but now 
aleo you , will have learneef, as I have, to leave him 
alone.’ 

The Grand Prior — a Guise,*the Queen’s uncle and a 
portly man — came in to see his niece. He reported a wan 
light spread abroad : one might /ilmost suppose the slin to 
be someWherd?. If her Majesty extinguished the candles 
Ijier ‘Majesty would still be able to sea It was curious. 
He considered that a landing might be made, for news 
of the ships was plainly come^ ashore. Numberless small 
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boat% he said, were all about, full of peopje spying’up at 
the decks. , Curious again : he had been much en^er- 
taine^d. , 

' You shall ^show yours>jf to Ihem, madam, if you >will 
t)Q girided by "’me,* says Mary Livingstone. Th^^, GrSjid 
Pri(Sr was not against it. 

‘‘ Well,' says the Queen, ‘ let ’us go, thenj to see^and bef 
seen.'** © ^ ^ 

One of the maids— 3 eton, I gather — ipadp anputcfy : 

‘ Oh,® ma'am, you will never go to them in your white 
weed!' ^ ' 

c Hov^iilse, child ? ' , 

Seton caugkft pt her hind. ‘ Like the bonny Q\i*en 
Mab — like the FaVy Vivien that charmed Tai*nlane oi 3 t of 
his five wits. Th1^s yen should go ! ’ 

The Queen^turned blushing to the Grand P?ior. 

* How shall I )show myself, good uncle ? ' 

My niece, you are fair enough now.'^ 

‘^Is it true ? ' she said. ‘ Then I wilV be fairer yet. Get 
me what you will ; make a qheen of me. P'leming, you 
shall choose.' 

Mary Fleming, a gentle beauty, considered the caSC, 

‘ I shaU dtess your Majesty in the white afld green,’ she** 
declared^ and' was gone to^ get it. ’ 

So thQy dressed her in white and green, with a crown of 
stars for her liair, and covered her in a carnation”* hood 
igainst the (fold." Then she was brought out among the 
four of them to lean on the poop and see the people. A 
tialf-ci^cle of stately, cloaked gentlemen — all PYench, and 
mainly Guises — stood behind ; but Monsieur de Chatclard, 
shaking like a leaf, sought flie projD of a neighbouring 
shoulder for his arm. It was mdaestjy low, and belonged 
:o Des-Essars, tbe new page. 

gentle youth,' said me poet,* after thanking^ hiih for 
lis services, ‘ I am ^sick becaus^ I love. Do you see that 
smothiered goddess? Learp then that I adore her, a^id so 
>vas able to do even in the abomiTiable arms Morfcieur 
ie Brantome.' j 

‘ I also consider her Majesty adorable,' replied the page 
vith grcivity ; ‘ but I do ifot carc^to say so'openly.' 
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‘ ff Voisr ^vou<nci be not kept green,’ Monsieur de Chate- 
lardp reproved him, ‘ if it is covered up, it mortifies, you 
bleed in,ternally, and you die.* 

Des-Essars bowed. ‘ Wh}V’ yes, sir. There is no 
difpcultyi’in that.’ 

‘ Ear froib'^it, *boy — far from it ! Exquisite ease, rather.’ 

‘ It is^true, ‘flr,’ said Des-Essars. ‘Well ! I am ready.' 

‘ And I, boy, must get ready. Soothsayers haveiissured 
me that 4 shall die in that lady’s sd:wicc.’ 

‘ I intend to live in it,’ said Des-Essars ; for she chose 
rfit'. to it herself’ 

Monsieur de Chatclard considered this alcornative. 
‘Yccrr intention is fine,’ he allowed ; ‘ bvt my fate is the 
morer piteous.*' 

Whether the people knew their Queen or not, they gave 
little sign of 'it. They seemed to her a grudging race, un- 
willing to allow you even recognition. She'had been highly 
pleaded ht- first : watched them curiously, nodded, laughed, 
kissed her hand to vsome chrMren — who hid their faces, as 
if she had put them to shame. Some pointed at her, some 
shook their heads ; none saluted her. Most of them looked 
af the foreign servants : a great brown Ga.scon sailor, who 
5'eaned half-naked against the gunwale ; a black in a yellow 
turban ; a saucy Savoyard girl with a bare bosom ; and some, 
nudging others, said, ‘ A priest ! a priest ! ’ — and one, a big, * 
wild, red-capped man, stood up in his boat, and pointed, 
and cried out loud, ‘ To hell with the priest ! ’ The cold 
curiosity, the uncouth drab of the scene, the raw damp — 
and then this savage burst— did their work on her She 
was sensitive to weather, and quick to read hearts. Being 
chilled, her own heart grew heavy. ‘ I wish to go away. 
They stare ; there is no love here,’ she said, and went down 
the companion, and sat in her pavilion v^chout speaking. 
She ‘let Mary Livingstone take her hand.^ At that hour, 

I know, her thought was piercingly of Prance, and the sun, 
and tk’c peasant girls laughing to each other half aerbss the 
bree 2 ;y fields.* 

Burges came to board the Queen’s galley ; strong-faced 
gentlemen, muffled in cloaks^ sat in the stern; all others' 
stood up — even the rowers, who faced forward like Venetians 
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and f>ushed'ratner than pulled the slow vessels. Running 
messenger's kept her informed of arrivals^: thS Provost of 
EdighurgI;! was come, the Captain of the Castle, the Lord 
of Lethington, Maitland ’ )ySiarrfe, secretary to her mother 
^tUe^kte Queen ; her half-brothers, the Lords Jatpes and 
Robert Stuart, and more— all civil, all w'tlv Sitiff excuses 
thkt preparations were so back\<^ard. She v/otild see none 
but h(%r brothers, anck ^t the Lord James’s desire, Mr. 
Secretary Maitland of J.ethington. Him she discerned to 
be » taut, nervous, greyish man, with a‘ tired face. She 
was prej^rea to like him fof her mcdier’^ sake ; but be 
was on'hds guard, unaccountably, and she too dispirited to 
pursue. Des-Tis 5 :ars, in his Secret Mevwirs, says that he 
remembers to heye noticed, young as he was, hou«) this 
Lethington’r eyes always sought those of the Lord James 
before he spoke. ‘ Sought,’ he says, ‘ but ‘- never found 
them.* Sharply observed for a boy of fourteen. 

• Well, here ,was a dreary beginning, which must never- 
theless be pushed to some kind of dueling. Beford noon 
she was landed — upon a muddy shore, the sea being at the 
ebb — without cloth of estate, or tribune, or litter, with a 
few halberdiers to make a way for her through a gi'eat 
crowd She looked at the ooze and slimy Ikter. ‘ Are we 
amphibians In Scotland ? ’ she asl:ed her cousin D’Elbceuf. 
His an.^wer was to splash down heroicall)' into the mess. 
,and threw his cloak upon it. ‘Gentlemen,’ he cried out in 
his own tongue, ‘ make a Queen’s way ! ’ He had not long 
to wait. A tragic cry from Monsieur de Chatelard informed 
all L^th that he was wading ashbre. Fine, but retarding 
action ! His cloak was added late to a long line of them — 
all French: the Marquis’s, 'the Grand Prior’s, Monsiepr 
D’Amville’s, Monsieur de Bran^^'ome’s, Monsieur. De La 
Npue’s, many .. .ore. There were competitions, encouraging 
cries, ^reat enthusiasm. The people jostled each ot^Jier to 
get a view ; the Scots lords looked staidly on, but none 
offered their cloaks. ' 

Thus it. was that she' touched ScottisL"* soib as Mr. 
Secretary remarked to himself, through a foreign weJtx A 
little stone house, indescribably mean and :lose, was open, 
to her to rest in while the hotses were made ready. Thither 
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came •cer4:ajn Ijrds — Earls of Argyll and Atholl, Lords 
Ersfiine, Herries, and others — to kiss hands. She allowed 
it listlegsly, not distinguisfiin^ friend from unfriend. , All 
efaces seemed alike to her: wod^en, overbold, weathered 
fac^s, qHimsy carvings of an earlier day, With waJchfwl, 
suspicious G^s put in the'hi to make them alive. Her. ladies 
Were wi^,h her, and her uncles. The little room was filfed 
to overflowing, and in and out of "the passage-ways elbowed 
thd French ^allgnts shouting for-7their grooms. No one 
was allowed fo have any speech with the Queen, wh^ sat 
abscfrbed and unobfTerVant in the packed assembly, a French 
guard all about h^r, with Mary- Livingstone kneelir^g beside 
her* ivhispering French comfort m her ear, 1 

.Above the surging and the hum of t^,e shore could be 
heard the beginnings of clamour. (Therpress^at the doors 
•was SQ gre^t they could scarcely bring up the horses ; 
and when the hackbutters beat them back the people 
murmu^eej. Mon^ievr D’Amville^s charger grew restive 
and tai:ked into fhe crowtH : - they howled at him for a 
Frenchman, and were not appeased to discover by the 
looks of him that he was proud of the fact. There was 
mfich sniffing and spying for priests, — well was it for Father 
^oche and his mates that, having been warned, they lay 
still among the ships, intending ngt to land till dusk. How 
■^was her Majei)ty to be got out? It seemed that khe was a 
prisorfer. The Master of the Horse could do nothing for 
his horses ; the Master of the Household- was penned in 
the doorway. ^If it had not been for the Lord James, 
Queen Mary must have spent the xnight on the sea shore. 
But the people ftll back this way and that when; bare- 
headed, he came out of the house. ‘ Give way there — ^\make 
a place, .he said, in a'^yoicc hardly above the speaking tone ; 
and way and place were made. \ 

Two <^r three of the' French lords observed him. ‘\He 
has the gestures of a king, |pok you.* 

^ Yeu are right ; and, they tejl me, a king's desires. £)o 
you see®tha^ he measures them with his eye before h^ 
fipeafks, as if to judge what strength he should use ? ' 

They brought up the horses ; the Queen came out. Up 
a steep, straggling street, fnialiy, tney rode in some kind of 
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brol^n ord^r, ift a lane cut, as it were, between dymb walls 
of men# and women. Monsieur de Brantdme remarke^d to 
his neighljour that it was for all* the world as if travelling 
mountebanks were come Ijq lowfl. Very few greeted.^ her,, 
iigne .seemed to satisfy any feeling but curiosity^ They 
pointed Her out to one another. Yonder %she.goes. " ^ee, 
yonder, in^ the braw, cramoisy* hood ! * n^an, the 

bonny^long lass!* ' I , mind,* said one, ‘to*have seen her 
mother brought in. such another one.’ Some cried, 

‘ See^ you, how she arches her fine i:!ec]^!* Others, ‘ She 
hath the eyefe of all her folk.’ ‘ A dangeVous smileV : 
Fi;pnch’ 4 igman just.* 

She did no^ l^ar thes^ things, or di3 not notice t)^m, 
being slow to ca^h at the Scots topgue. But onc^wife 
cried shrilly, ‘ God blpss that sweet face I * and that she 
recognised, and laughed her glad thanks tO the , kindly* 
soul. 

.Most eyes vy^ere arawn to the French princes, and mj^sod 
her in following them and their servants^ The Graqd Prior 
made them wonder : his stateliness excused him the abhorred 
red crosS ; but chief of them all seemed Monsieur de Ch^te- 
lard, very splendid in white satin and high crimson boots, 
and aAall feather in his cap. Some thought he was the 
Pope’s spn, some the Prince of Spain come to marry the 
Queen ; but, ‘ Havers, woman, ’tis just her 'mammet,* saido 
one in Mary Beaton’s hearing. The Queen laughed when 
this was explained to her, and remembered it for Monsieur 
de Brantome. But she only laughed those two times 
betwef;n Leith shore and Holyrood house. 

Her spirits mended after dinner. She held an informal 
court, and set herself diligently to please and be please^^. 
She desired the Lord of Lethin^ton, in the absence of a 
Lord Chambeil^in, to make the presentations ; he was to 
stand by her side and answer all questions. He spoke her 
languag^e with^a formal ease which she found agreeable, 
betrayed a caustic humour now and again, was fa** more 
to her tast^ than at first. She saw the did Duke of 
Ch^telherault and, his scared son, my Lord of Arran. ^ t 

‘ Hamiltons, madam,’ said Lethington ■ tersely, ano , 
thought he had said all; but she had to be told that 
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they claimed to stand next in blood to herself and the 
thrdne of Stotlftnd. 

^ The blood has been watered, it seems to m^/ she said. 
One c!^n see through tha<t olc^ lord.' 

iTlMadam, that is his greatest grief. He cannot if hO 
wcfij][d, ^oncqg,! |;iis preter>sions.’ 

‘ ExplaiA ygurself, sir.’ • 

‘ Madam, >^u can see th^t Le is empty. But he pre- 
terkds to fulness.’ 

^ And th&t wdiitQ son of his, my lord of Arran ? Does 
Ije too pretend«to full — in the head, for example ? * 

* She embarrassed Mr. Secretary. - 

Mary Livingsfone, at this point, came to her flushed 
an^Jirgent Madam, madam, my good\) father ! ’ A jolly 
gentleman was before her, who, in the effusion of his loyalty, 

,, forgot to kneel. ‘Your knees, my ‘.lord, your knees! ’his 
daughter whispered ; but the fine man replied, ‘ No, no, my 
b^irn. stand up to fight for the Queen, and she shall e!en 
see ail mf gear.’ • « ^ ^ ^ 

Que*en Mary, ftot ceremonious by nature, smiled and 
was gracious : they conversed by these signs of the head 
j^d mouth, for he had no French. 

To go OYCXr names would be tedious, and so might have 
proved to her Majesty had not Lethington fitted each 
sharply with t quality. Such a hian w’as of- her Majesty’s. 
religi«n — my Lord Jierries, now: such of Mr. Knox’s — 
see that square-browed, frowning Lord Lindsay. Mr. 
Knox had reconciled this honourable man and his wife. It 
was whispered Mhis for her Majesty’s ear! — that all was 
not \Yell betv/en, my Lord of Airgyll and his lady, her 
Majesty’s hah -sister. Would Mr. Knox intervene? At her 
Majesty’s desire beyond doubt he would do it. The Duke 
of Ch^telherault he^d all the west as 'Appanage of the 
Haruiltcns, except a small territory round about Glasgow, 
to which her Majesty’s kinsman Lennox Hid claim. The 
claim^was faint, since the Eennox was in England. It was 
supppsod thevt fear of thq Hamiitons kept him there ; but if 
her^^Majesty would be pleased she could reconcile the two 
houses. ( ' 

The Queen Winked her eyes. ‘Reconciliation seems tel 
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be y^our Mr. Knox*s prerogative. I have^notoyet learned 
from ydu what mine may be.' 

‘ yours^ madam,' said Letjiiingfon, ^ is the greater^because 
gentler, hand— to put it *ho higher than that ! Moreover,’ 
‘tbe^S»i;uarts of ‘Lennox share your Majesty’s faith .’^nd’jVIr. 
Krfbx— 

‘‘Ah,' cried the Queen, ‘ I , conceive you'jf Mr. Knox Ik 
AntipGfcpe ! ' * ' ^ 

Mr. Secretary confe5k?ed that some had,calj.rd him so. 

‘ And what does my cousin Chatelh^rault call him ? ' she 
asked. , * ’ ^ 

•He ^x'plained that the D^^ikc paid hirrs great respect. 

* Let me u/iderstand you,’ said Queen Mary. ^'The 
Duke is master 0 / the west, and Miv* Knox bf the 6uke. 
Who is master of Mr. -Knox ? ’ 

‘Oh, madam, he will serve your Majesty. I am >sure of* 
him.I 

* She was not so sure : she wondcfred. Then ,sl'le fourid 
that she was frowning and '‘pinching hf^ lip, so broke into 
a new line. 

‘ Let us take the south, Monsieur de Lethington. Who 
prevails in those parts ? ' 

He«*tofd her that there were many gre'cit men to bd 
con sider^ed there : my Lord Herfies, my Lord Hume, the 
- Earl of BothWell. This name interested he?, but she was'* 
careful not to single it out. 

* ‘ And is Mr. Knox the master of these ? ’ 

‘ Not so, madam. My Lord Herries, is of the old 

religion ; and my Lord of Bothwcll ’ 

‘ Does he laugh ? ’ 

‘ I fear, madam, it is a mocking spirit’ 

‘ Why,’ says she, ‘ does he laugh at Mr. Knox ? ’j 
M r. Secretai /’detected the malice. ‘ Alas ! your Majesty 
is pleased to laygh at her servant.’ ^ 

‘ WeH* let us leave M. de Boduel to his laughter. Who 
rules die north ? ’ , 

‘^he Eanl of Huntly is powerful there, maSap. ' 

‘I have had intelligence of him. He is a Cathblic, 
Well, well ! And now you sha^l tell me, Mr. Secretary, 
where my own kingdom fs.* * ’ 
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‘ P&, majiam, it is in the hearts of your people. rYou 
ha\»e all Scotland at your ffet.' 

‘Let ♦us take a case. Have I, for example,*, your, Mr. 
‘Knox at my feet ? ’ 

^‘Sur^tiy, madam.’ 

shakl^set. I tell you fairly that I do not choosvi to 
be at his. H(J has written gainst women, I he^ar. Is 'he 
wed ? ’ • 

' Ma(Jam„];ie twice a widoweni 

‘He is severe. ‘But he should be instructed Li his 
tfjeme. He may hfive*" reason. Where is my brpjther ? ’ 
‘The Lord James is at his prayers, madam.’ < 

hope he will remember me there. ^ see that I shall 
need* advoca<fy.’ o 

Her head ached, her eyes werr^ stiff with watching. 
'She said her good-night and retired. At that hour there 
was a great shouting and crying 'in the courtyard, and out 
oT ti\e Itiidst there^ spired a wild music of rebecks, fiddtes, 
scrannsl-pipes, and a monstrous drum out of tune. The 
French lords said, ‘ Tenez, on s’amuse ! ’ and raised their 
eyebrows. The Queen shivered over a sea-coal fire. Now 
eft* last she remembered all -fair France, saw it in one 
•poignant, long look inwards, and began to cry.' ‘ I am a 
fool, a fool — but, oh mt ! I an\ wretqhed,’ she s^aid, and 
rocked herseff about. The comfort of women — kisses,- 
strokmgs, mothering arms — was applied ; they put her to 
bed, and Mary Livingstone sat by heV. ‘This young 
woman was in. high feather, surveyed the prospect with 
calmness, not at all afraid. Her .father, she said, had put 
before her the dlisires of all those gentry : he had never 
had such court paid him in his long life. This it was to 
be father to a maid gf honour. The Duke had taken him 
apart before dinner, urging the suit of LL son Arran for 
the 'Queen’s hand, 'fhe Lord*^ James ha,<J spoken of an 
earldom ; Lethington co|^|ld not see” enough ol him. 
‘ Heyj my Igimb,’ she ended, strpking the Queen’s hot face, 
‘ we ‘•wfll Ija^e them alk at your feet ere this time &ven 
^,day£»; and a lass in her teens shall sway wild Scotland!’ 
The Queen sighed, and snuggled her cheek into the open 
hand. 
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Just as she was dozing off there wa::; to' be he^rd a 
scurry '*of feet along the corridor, the crash of a door 
admitting' a burst of sound— in '^hat, the shiver of "steel on 
tSteel, a roar of voices, a feud cry above all, ‘ He hath it ! 
Re nSth fit ! * The Queen started up and^ lifer l^cart. 
‘ \^hat do they want of me ? Is ^t Mr. Kno>q ? 'Livingstone 
ran into the antechamber among the huddling’ women 
thera DeS“Essars carrie to them bright-eyed to say it was 
nothing. It was Mohsieur D’Elboeuf fighting' young 
Erslfine about a lady. The duel ha^ been arranged at 
supper.^ 'They had cleared J:he tables for the fray. 
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When they told her what was the n^ne Mr. Knox had 
for her, and, how it had been caught u'^) by ill the winds 
in town, Queen Mary pinched her lip. ‘ Does he call me 
Honeypot? Well, he shall find ttoe'’is wine in my 
lioriey— and perchance vinegar too, if he- mishandle ftie. 
Or I may approve myself tb him honey of Hymettus, 
which has thyme in it, and other sane herbs tp make it 
sl;iarp.’ 

A honey-queen she looked as she spoke, all golden and 
'rose in her white weeds, her face aflower in the close coif, 
finger and thumb pinching her dip. She s&med at once 
wise,,.wholesome, sweet, and tinged with mischief ^ even thd 
red Earl of Morton, the ‘ bloat Douglas^’ as they called 
him, who should have been cunning in women, when he 
saw her preside at her first Council, said to his neighbour, 
‘ There is wine in the lass, and strong wine, to make men 
drunken. What was Black James Stuart about to let her 
hi among us ? ’ It was a sign also of her suspected store 
of strength that Mr. knox was careful not to see her. 
He hadj called her ‘ Honeypot ’^on hearsaj^.' 

No doubt she approved herself : tl|osQ> who loyed her, 
and, trerhbling, marked hor goings, owned it to eSch other 
by sPeret si^ps. And yet, in ihese early days, she gtood 
alone, a growing girl '‘in a synod of eldefts, watching, 
-judging, wondering aboijt them, praying to gods whom 
they had alijured in a tongue which they had come to 
detest. For they were all for “England now, while she 
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clung the more passionately to France^ If ^he ysed 
deceit, iV wonderful ? The ai;ts of women against tlfose 
half-hundned pairs of grueling, reticent eyes ; ^ little 
armoury of snjiles, blush^, demure, down-drooping Hds!« 
V\ 4 af k tjie instinct to defend, or the relish for ^jqlery ? 
Sh(?had the art of unconscious ^art. She •locyked askance, 
she let hef lips quiver at^a Ijarsh decree, ^le kissed ana 
took •k^ses where she ‘could She laughed for fear she 
should cry,* she was i«fitty when most ^at ^ loss. She 
refused to se^ disapproval in any, pr^tenc^ed to an qpen 
mind, an<j kept the inner door cldse-lDarred. Never uiT* 
watched}' ^he was never foiJnd out; never off the watch, 
she never let htr anxiety seen. Alone she did it. ‘Not 
Mary iivingstone| herself knew the half of her effort, or 
shared her fnomems €)f dismay; for that wj^ole- hearted 
girl saw Scotland with Scots eyes. 

Bwt she sucteeded — ^*she pleased. The lords filled 
Hftlyroodhousef their companies the precincts; ovdry,fna*n 
wa^ Queen Mary’s man. THe tity wrought at its propynes 
and pageants against her entry in state. Mr. Knox, grimly 
surveying the company at his board, called her Honeypot. 

There were those of her 8wn religion who might ha^e 
had another name for her. One morning* there was a* 
fray afteir heh mass,* when* the Lorcl Lindsay and a few like 
him hustled *^nd beat a priest. They waited foj him 
behind the screen and* gave him, in their phrase, * a 
bloody comb.’ TMow, here was a case for something more 
tart than honey — at least, the clerk thought so. He had 
come nunning to her full of his griefs : the holy vessels 
had been tumbled on the floor^ the holy Vestments wfere in 
shreds ; he (the poor ministranp w^as black and blue?; 
martyrdom beckoned him, and so^n. * 

‘Nay, good fhther, you shall i\ot take It am^iss,’ she 
had sajd^to hiip. ‘A greater than you or I said in a like 
case, “ TMiey know not what they^do.^' ’ 

‘^adam,’ says the priest, ‘there spake the ^onof God, 
all-discerning, not to be discerned of the Jews. * But I 
judge from the feel of my head ,jvhat they dq, and I thinks 
jthey themselves know very wq|[l — and their master also 
^hat sent them, their Master JCnox.’ * 
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‘ will'gfve you another Scripture, then,* replied she. 

‘ It h written, ‘‘ By our strip^es we are healedP * 

‘Your pardon, madam, your pardon!’ cried the priest: 
‘I read it otherwise. St. Peter* jaith, By His stripes we 
are h^alee ^'" — a very different matter.* 

Slie grew^' red. ‘ Come, come, sir, we are bandying 
v\/ords. You v/Ill not tell me that you have no need of 
heavenly physic, I suppose ? * 

* l pray,*, said he, ‘that youi Majesty have none. 
Madam, if it please you, but for your Majesty’s kindred, 
tne Lord James and his brethren, I had been a dead man.’ 

‘You tell me the best news of my brothers Ihave had 
yet,*vsaid she, and sent him away. 

She used a gentler method with Lord ^Lindsay when he 
next showed her his rugged, shamele+ss lace. He told her 
bluntly that he would never bend the knee to^Baal. 

‘ Well,* she said, with a smile, ‘ you shaM bend it tc me 
in^teu^.* ' And sheu looked so winning and so young, and 
withal so timid les.t he should refuse, that (on a sudden 
impulse) down he went before' her and kissed her hand. 

‘ I knew that I could make him ashamed,’ she said after- 
wards to Mary Livingstone. 

‘ I would have had him whipped ! * cried the flaming 
maid. , , 

‘You are out, my dear,* said Queen Mary. ‘’Twas 
better lie should whip himself.’ 

Although she took enormous pains, she succeeded not 
nearly so well wjth her bastard brothers and their sister. 
Lady Argyll, the handsome, black-browed woman. James, 
Roberd and John, sons of the king her father, and Margaret 
Ek'skine, all alike tall^ sable, stiff and sullen, were alike in 
this tooi that they \}:ere*^ eager for what they could get 
without asking. The^ old needy Hamrlton — Duke of 
Ch^t^ilherault as he was — let^ no day go by wjthout 
begging for his. son. The.se men let 6e seen wf.at they 
wanted, but they would not a^sk. The vexatious thing 
with their ‘^oV't is, that you may give a man too much or 
too little, and never be sij^re which of you is the robber. 
Now, the Lord James gijeatly coveted the earldom of 
Moray. Would he tell her so^ think you ? Not he, since 
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he w®uld not admit it to his very self. Sh| reqeived* ipore 
th^n a •hirit that it would be wise to reward him, and 
told Jiini lhat she desired i|. Ide bowed his acceptance 
jiS if he were obedient unt##cleath. 

• ‘Mfidam, if it please your Majesty to make m(%jDf y 9 ur 
higHest estate, it is not for me to gainsay yt)u> 

^ Why, fio,’ says the ^ueen,* ‘ I trow it? i/ not. Yoi? 
shall girt Earl of Mar at rtie Council, for such I under- 
stand to be*your present?^desire.’ ^ 

It^was not ’his desire by any mean^, yet he could not 
bring hirr^elf*to say so. Her* very Snc^ledge that he'had* 
deiires St*all tied his tongue^ 

‘ Madam,’ h« said, sickly-white, ‘ the grace is inorditjate 
to my merits : and| indeed, how should dutyl^c rewarded, 
being in its*own perijpi'niancc a grateful tiling? True it 
is that my l^yids lie farther to the north than those of* 
Mar^ true it is ?hat in Moray — to name a case — there are 
fofces which, ireybe, would not be the ^yorse of ^ ^at(4hf\!il 
eye;. But the earldom of» Moray ! Jush, what am I 
saying?; 

‘ We spake of the earldom of Mar/ she said drily. 

* That other, I understand, •is claimed by my Lord 
Huntly, 3.% a right of his, under my favour.’ 

He added'nothing, but bit his Tip sideways, and looked 
’at his white hands. She had done more Wisely to give"* 
him Moray at once ; and so she might had he but 'asked 
for it. ButVhhn she opened her hands he shut his up, 
and where she spoke her mind he never did. She ought 
to ha\ie been afraid of, him, for* two excellent reasons : 
first, she never knew what he thought* and next, every- 
body about her asked that first. Instead, he irritated he^r, 
like a prickly shift. 

‘ Am I to kn»^k for ever at the shutters of the house of 
him?*^s]^e askpd of her ^friends. ‘Not so, buf I 'shall 
conclude there is nobody at hoipe.* 

yealthy herself, and high-spirited, and as^open^is the 
day when she was in earnest, sl?e laughed at his Secret 
ways in private and made light of them in public. k*waj^ 
on the tip of her saucy tongue more than once or twice to 
strike him to earth with the thunderbolt Did you hasten 
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me ;:o Scot/and^to work my ruin, brother? Do you reckon 
to rAimh to the throne o^er me?' She thought better .of 
it, but pnly because it seemed not worth her whiie. There 
.was* no give-and-take wim the^Cord James, and it is duH 
wojlc w.hipping a dead dog. ' 

Meantime^ the predictipn of Mary Livingstone seethed 
ftn the <edge^ fulfilment. Queen Mary ruleo Scotland ; 
and her spirits rose to meet success. She was' full of 
coifrage^and^goqd cheer, holding her kingdom in the hollow 
of her palms. Iloneypot? Did Mr. Knox dall her sd? It 
%^s odd how the nime struck her. 

‘Well,' she said, with a shtug, ‘if they find Vie sweet 
anc^^hive about me, shall I not do well?' 

She made Lethington Secretary -of State without 
reserve, and remarked that he was-eve/y day"^ in the ante-' 
‘^chamber. 

The word flew busily up and down the Canongate, 
r<5und about the Cross : ‘ Master Knox hath fin--^ 
with a .name, do }^ou mind*? “ She is Honeypot*’' qupth 
he. Heard you ever the lik6 o' that ? ' Some fa\Oured it 
and her, some winked at it, some misfavoured ; an^ these 
w^e the grey beards and wnite mutches. But o^^ 
a.11 came out to see her make her entry on the Tues^^^X* 

' One hour before she left Holyrood, Mr. Knox 
from his window in the High Street to a packed asse^^Jy 
of blue bonnets and shrouded heads, upon the texi^ Be 
wise now therefore^ O ye Kings — a ring of scornful despair 
in his accents making the admondion vain. ‘ I sliall not 
ask ye now wha^ it is ye are come out for to see, lest 
L tempt ye to lie ; for I know better than yourselves. 
Meat! “Give us meat,^"ye cry and clamour; “give us 
meat for the gapes, meat for greedy eyesT" Ay, and ye 
shall Vave your meat, fear not for that. J?gs and slashes 
and feathered heads, ye shall have; targeted t^ils, and 
bosomc decreed in shame, but else as bare as my hand. 
Fill ^ourselvbs with the'Mike of these — but oh, sirs, when 
ye Kg drunken, blame not the kennel that holds ye. If 
that ye crave to see prancing Frenchmen before ye, minions 
and jugglers, leaj^ing sinners, damsels with timbrels, and’ 
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suchlike sick ministers to sick women’s d^jsireg, i say^ let 
it \)e so,*o’ God’s holy name ; for. the day cometh when •ye 
shall .have* grace given ye Jp l(jok within, and s<ie who 
pulls the wirej that set ♦them all heeling and reeling, « 
jiggflig HP down — whether Christ or Aif^ichrist, 

whether the Lord God of Israel or the Lofd Mamftion 
of fhe Phoenicians. Look ye. well in that jwdge y^ 
and sSef^ 

He stopped, as if he’^aw in their mid^t wjjat he cried 
againft ; and 5 ome man called up, ‘ WhaK: ^ore will ^ou 
say, sir ? ’ 

Mr. ®ifbx gathered himstif together. • ‘ Why, this, my 
man, that the harlotry of c^d Babylon is not dead yet* but 
like a snake.lifteth a dry head from the dustVherein you 
think to havti crushed# her. Bite, snake, bit^ I say ; for 
.the rather thoi; bitest, the rather shall thy latter endtcome. 
’Heard ye not, sfts, how they trounced a bare-pollcd priest 
in ^he house o^ Rimmon, before the*idpl of abardin^tioh 
herijelf, these two days bypas*t?^ I praises not, I blame not ; 

I say, hiiji that is drunken let liirn be drunken still. More 
becomes me not as yet, for all is yet to do. I fear to pre- 
judge, I fear to offend ; let ifs walk warily, brethren, untfl 
the day break. But I remember David, rfller in Israel,* 
when he»hop 5 d against hope and knew not ^certainly that 
his cry should*. go up as far as God. For no more^than* 
that chosen minister can* I look to see the number of the 
elect made up from a froward and stiff-necked generation. 
Nay, but I can cry aloud in the (Jesert, I .can fast, I can 
watch k>r the cloud of bhe gathering wrath of God. And 
this shall be my prayer for yoy and for y^ours. Be ivisty etc.' 
He did pray as he spoke, with lys strong eyes lifted up 
above the housetops — a bidding prayer, you may call it, to 
which the people^s answer rumbled .and grew in strength. 
One 01; 4vo in ^he, street struck into a savage song* and 
soon theVoar of it filled the lon[| street : 


Tile hunter is Christ, that hunts in haste. 
The hiJunds are Peter jyid Paul ; 

The Pope is the fox, Rome is the rocks, 
That rubs us on thd gall. 
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^ gun» th^ valley told them that the ^ueen was away. 
It was well that she was guarded. j 

Des^-Essars, the Queen’s j^rench page, in that curious 
> work of his, half reminiscence asTiJ half confession, which he 
du,5s La Secret des Secrets^ has a note upon this day; and 
the‘ aspect ,(if the crowd, which he says was dangefous. 

Looking u^ the hill,’ he writes, ‘towards the Netherbow 
Port, where we were to stop for ‘the ceremony of the' keys, 

I could- see.^that the line of sigli^seers was uneven, ever 
surging and ebbing like an incoming sea. -Also I h^d no 
^Tplish for the face^i F saw — I speak not ot‘ th,em at the 
windows. Certainly, all wert highly curious to’^see my 
mi^'lic'ess and their own ; and yet — or so i judged — they 
found in het and her company food for the eyes and none * 
for the heart. They appeared to eonsider her their pro- 
' perty ; would have had her go slow, that they might fill 
themselves with her sight ; or fast, that they might judge 
of her horsemanship. •> We were a show, fontooth ; not coiiie 
in to take possession of o9ir"own; rather admitted, that 
these close-lipped people might possess us if they found us 
worthy — ah, or dispossess us if they did not. Here and 
tfiere men among them hailtd their favourites : the Lord 
‘James Stuart* was received with bonnets in the airy’^and at 
least once 1 heard it said, “ There rides the true King of 
' Scots.” My Lord Chancellor Morton, riding immediately 
before the Queen’s Grace, did nob- disdain to bandy words 
with them that cried out upon him, “ The* Douglas ! The 
Douglas ! ” He, looking round about, “ Ay, ye rascals,” 

I heard him say, “ye know your, masters fine wh<an they 
carry®the sword.” ' He was a very portly, hearty gentleman 
in those days, high-coloured, with a full round beard. But 
above all things in . the'* world the Scots lack fineness of 
manners. It was not that this Earl of Mbrton desired to 
griei^e the Queen by any freedom of his ; ^but wpr^e than 
that, to my thinking, he difj not know that he did it. As 
for my lords her Majesty’s pncles, their reception^. was 
excebdingly ' unhappy ; ‘'but they cared little for that. 
.FocH'Ish Monsieur de Chatelard made ♦•matters worse by 
singing like a boy in quir^ as he rode behind his master, 
Monsieur D’Amville. This He did, as he said, to show his 
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contempt for the rabble; but all the resull wfis*that^he 
earned theiss. I saw a tall, g^unt, bearded man at»a 
window, in u black cloak and J^onpet. They told mp that 
Master Knqx, the strongest man in Scotland/ 
it*i^trye that Master Knox watched the Queentgo up, 
vvith^harp eyes which missed nothing. He*sa^ her eajer 
head turn tnis way and that aj any chance ^f/a welcome. 
He satv4ier meet gladn(?ss wifli gladness, deprecate doubt, 
plead for affection. ‘Oui?^of the strong cjyne /prth,swee*t- 
ness : f>ut she i^ too keen after sweet foo*d.'« ^he smiled all 
the whil(^hut with differences which he v?as jealous to note, 
‘ She dea^ •carefully ; she is nb so sure of her ground. Eh, 
man, she goes wiarily to woiHv.' 

A child at a window leaped in arms ancT called ^out 
clearly : ‘ Oh,* motlier, tmothcr, the braw led^y ! ^ The 
Queen laughed, outright, looked up, nodded, and kissed 
her hand. 

‘*Hoots, womcKi,’ grumbled Mr. Knc^, ‘.how ye lick Y'^uP 
fingers ! Fie, what a sweet t(5oth ye havfi ! ^ • 

She w^ very happy, had no*doubts but that, as she won 
the Keys of the Port, she should win the hearts of all these 
people. Stooping down, she l?t the Provost kiss her hand.* 
‘ The sim comes in with me, tell the Provost,* she said to 
Mr. Secretary,* not trjjsting.hcr ScoVs. 

I* ‘ Madam, so’please you,' the good man replied, clearing 
nis ^throat, ‘we shall make a braver show for your Grace’s 
contentation upon the coming out from dinner. Rehearse 
that to her Majesty, Lethington, I’ll trouble .ye.’ 

‘ Ah,«Mr. Provost, we «hall all make a better show then, 
trust me,’ she said, laughing and rode*quickly through 
the gate. 

She was very bold : everybody said .that. She bad the 
manners of a bo>^ — his quick rush ^f words, his impulse, 
and his. dashing, assurance— with that same backwasH of 
timidit)^ •the sudden wonder of^ ‘ Have I gone too far — 
betrayed myself?’ which flashes a boy hot in a mmute. 
All could sce^iow bold she was ; bfit not all kite^^ h*ow*thc 
heart beat. It madic for her hariii that her mepts wcre»^hy 
icings. I find that she was dressed for the day in ‘ a stiff 
satin gown sown all o^er with peaPls.’ Her neck 
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wa^ Tjai^ io tlje cleft of the bosom ; and her tawny brown 
hair, curled and towered .upon her head, was crowned with 
diamqpds. Des-Essars says, that her eyes were like-^stars ; 
buti he is partial. There were s\iany girls iq Scotland fairer 
tl\§.n ^Ife. Mary Fleming was one, a very gentle, m'odest 
lady*; Mar^S(J?ton was another, sharp and pure as a profile 
“on a cdin w Sicily. Mary Livingstone bore Ferself like a 
goddess; Mary Beaton had a' riper lip. But this'' Mary 
SfuarteStur\g tl\e eyes, and provdked by flashing contrasts. 
Queen of Scots afid Dryad of the wood all hon6y and 
y/ine ; bold as a bby^ and as lightly abashed, cBnging as a 
girl and as slow- to leave hold, full of courage^' ^ery wise 
‘ ^i^s, a dangerous sweet waxTian. Her£ we have tf 
Hoiieypot,’ ^says Mr. Knox to himself, and thought 
her at night. 4 - 

After dinner, as she came down the hill^ they gave hei' 
pageants. Virgins in white dropped out “bf machines with 
erervn^ for her ;. blackamoors, Turks, savage men came 
about rher with songs aboht Che Scriptures and the fate of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiraiiri. She understood some, and 
laughed pleasantly at all. Even she took not amiss the 
tlhmannerly hint of the La^n Market, where they would 
have burned^a mass-priest in effigy — had him Jhvinging 
over the faggots, chalice and ’‘^estment, crucifix and ally 
‘ Fie, sirs, fie1 What harm has he done, poor soul ? * wi4 
all .she said. 

The Grand Prior was furiously angry ; seeing which, 
the Earl of Morton cut the figure down, and then struck 
out savagely with the fiat of his blade, spurring his horse 
into •the sniggering mob. ‘ Damn you, have done with 
your beastliness — down, dogs, down ! ’ The Lord James 
looked caway. 

At the Salt Tron they had built up a'l^oor, with a glory 
as df heaven upon it. Here she dismounted and sat for a 
while. Clouds above drew apart ; a pretty boyMn a gilt 
tunic t was l^t down by ropes before her. He said a piece 
in g^s^s, then offered %er the Psalter in rhymed Scots. / 
rSh6V» thought it was the Geneva Bible,^and took it witfi aj 
queer lift of "the eyebrows,^ which all saw. Arthur Erskine, : 
to whom she handed it, held it between finger and thumt ' 
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as if It had been red hot ; and men marked liJiat* and 
nudged •ea(;h other. The boy stood rigicf, not knowing 
what .else to do ; quickly she turned, looked at hirn shyly 
for a moment, then leaned ^forward and took him up in4ier 
ariji^ put her cheek to hi.s, cuddled and kissed him, ‘You 
spake upT.ravely, my lamb,’ she* said. ‘And wha't iti'av 
yoifr name‘be?’ She had to 16ok up to Ee,fliin^on foi* 
his _r(?pV, but did not l8t &o‘Sf the child, kis name was 
Ninian Ros;!; ‘ I would i had one like you, Ninian Ross' ' ’ 
she c»ied in his own tongue, kissed him ag*ain, 'and ’let 
him go. 

Peopfc«said to each othei% ‘ She loves, too much, she is 
itreet^^ her,* loving— to. kiss and dandle a bairn ii\fhe 


^ ‘Honeypei, HcViey^ot!’ said grudging Mr. Knox, 
looking on rapt at all this. 

D<;s-Essars WMtes : ‘ Shb believed she had won the entry 
of the heart ; she read in the Castle guns, bells of. .steej,.le.s*, 
and^ hoarse outcry of the crowd, assurance of what she 

j u • -1 ^ disposed to thank 

Cod heartily, that we reached Holyroodhouse without 
injury to her person or insult to cut her to the soul.’ 

I think Des-E.ssars too .sensitive : .she ‘was fully as 
shrewd ;yi observer. a,s he, could have been. At least, she 
teturned jn good spirits. If any were tired.’she was not ; 
ffl^jianced all night with her Frenchmen. Monsielir de 
LItatelard wa% a«happy man when he had her in hi.s arms 
Miscricorde— O Queen of Love! Thps I would go 
through the world, though I burnca in hell for it after.’ 

Thus would not I,’ quoth .she. ‘ Yoa are hurting me. 
lake care. ^ 


They brought her news in thi? mfdst that the, Earl of 
Both well was inAown with a great company, and would 
ass her hands in the mornilig if he might. 

come to me now while I am happy/ she said. 

^ what to-morrow may do for me ? * 

one sent .away Chatelar'd, anc^ waited. 9C)on *en®u^h 
• e saw the Earl’^ broad shoulders making a* way,^the 
anng eyes, the hardy mouth.* ‘You are welcome, my' 
ord, to Scotland.' ‘ ^ 
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‘ Rut agi I welcome to your Majesty ? ’ 

' You have been slow to seek my welcome, sir.’ 

' J^adam, I have been^slov\j to believe it.’ 

'You need faith, Monsieur de Boduel.’ 

’ I i^ish that your Majesty did ! ’ 

WhysO?’'' 

That yoif' Majesty might partake of mine.’ 

They chopped words for hall’ an hour or more. But she 
hiid h^r match in him. 

She was friends with all the world that night, or tried 
to think so. ' Yci, at the going to bed, whevi the lights 
were out, the guards posted^ and state-rooms drupty aavqf 
foj;d;he mice, she came up to Mary Livingstone and stroked 
her' face without a word, coaxing fqr assurance of ht)V,r 
triumph. Wanting it still — for the maid was glum — she 
supplied it for herself. ‘ We rule all Scotland, my dear, 
we rule all Scotland ! ’ 

' iBut lyiary Lixingstone held up her chin, to be out of 
reach rf)f that wheedling hand. Coldly, or as coldly as 
she might, she looked at the eager face, and bjaved the 
glimmering eyes. 

‘Ay,’ she said, ‘ay, you do. You and John Knox 
’ betwixt you.’ 

The Queen laughed. ‘ Shalh I marry Mr. Krox ? He 
is twice a widower.’ 

‘ He would wed you the morn’s morn if you would have 
him,’ says Livingstone. ‘ ’Tis a fed horse, that Knox.’ 

‘ He feeds qn wind, I think,’ the Queen said ; and the 
maid snorted, implacable. , 

‘ ’Tis a better food than your Earl of Bothwell takes, to 
oiy mind.’ 

‘ And what is his fooo ? ’ 

‘The blood of women and their tears,’ said Mary 
Livingstone. 
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ROUGH MUSIC HERE 

§ 

The Earl of, Huntly came to town, wjth thrJie tall 3bns, 
three hundred Gordons, and his pipers at quickstep before 
' him, playing, ‘Cock o’ the North.’ He came \o seqjc the 
earldqm of Moray, a Queefi’s hand for his son George, and 
to set the realm’j affairs on a proper fcK)ting ; let l^rt Ksoji 
and^his men, therefore, look io iJiemselvq^. His three sons 
were George, John, and Adam. George, his eldest, was 
Lord Gordon, with undoubted birthrights ; but John of 
Findlater, so called, was his dearest, and should ha’?* 
marrieithe Queen if he had not been burdene(>with a stolen 
wife in ajtowes", whopi he, would ftot put out of his head 
while her, husband was alive. So George nTust have the 
Queen, said Huntly. That once decided, his line was blear. 

‘ Madam, my*cotlsin,’ he intended to say, ‘ I give you all 
Scotland above the Highland line in exchange for your 
light hjnd upon the Squth. Straightcr lad or cleanlier 
built will no maid have in the country, »nor appanage so 
broad. Is it a match ? ’ Shoilld it not be a match, indeed 2 
Both Catholics, both sovereign rfiler|, both young, both 
fine imps. If shc*traced her descent from Malcolm Can- 
more, he ^ot his from GacMffer, who, as every one’ knbws, 
was the brother of I'erceforest, whose right name was Betis, 
whose "ancestor was Brutus’ self, whose root was fest in 
Laomedon, King of Troy, *‘The*boy and grfl wdre torn 
for each other,’ said Huntly. So^ he crossed the Fortji at, 
Stirling Brig, and marched down through the green low- 
land country like a king, with* colours to Jhe wind and the 
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pi^cS SQreaming his hopes and degree in the world. But 
h^^ came slo\^ly because of his unwieldy size. He was 
exceedingly fat, white-haired and white-bearded, ai^d had 
a higti-coloured, windy, f)asstetiate face, flaming blue eyes, 
and aj husky voice, worn by shrieking at his GoMons. 
Such was the old Earl of Huntly, the star of whose house 
was d^tincd^o make fat^l conjunctions with Queen Mary’s. 

His entry'' into Edinbufgh 'began at the samn /ate of 
pomp, but ended in the screan.ing of men whose pipes 
were slit. 'There <were Hamiltons in the city, Hepburns, 
Mflrrays, Kefths, iDOuglasCs, red-haired Campbells. The 
close wynds vomited armed i-men at every intcruhange of 
civilities on the causey ; a match to thcL death could be 
seen at any'hour in the tilt-yard ; the chiefs jtalked grandly 
up and down before their enemies’ houses, daring one 
anotljer doHheir worst. It seemed that only Huntly and 
his Gordons had been wanting to set half Scotland by the 
cairS. <The very night of their incoming young Johh of 
FinBl^ter spied his enemy Ogilvy — the husband of the 
stolen wife — walking down<^the Luckenbooths arm-in-arm 
with his kinsman Boyne. He stepped up in front of him, 
^ft:he as an otter, and says be, ‘ Have I timed my coming 
well, Mr. Ogdvy?’ Ogilvy, desperate of his wife, may be 
excused for drawing upbn him ; and (the fray ot^ce begun) 
you cannot blame John Gordon of Findlater for killing him 
cleart, or Ogilvy of Boyne for wounding John of Findlater. 
Hurt as he was, the young man was saved by his friends. 
Little he cared for the summons of slaughter sued out 
against him in the morning, with his enemy dead and three 
hundred Gordons to keep his doors. 

The Earl his father treated the affair as so much thistle- 
down thickening thb wind ; but his own performances were 
as exorbitant as his proposals. He q'aarrelled with the 
high Lord James Stuart about precedence. Flicking his 
glove in the sour face, ^ Hoots, my lord, you arc too new 
an E,arl to take the gate of me,’ he said. He assumed the 
titlo of Moray — which vas what he had come to beg for — 
in addition to his own. ‘ She dare not refuse me, man. It 
is well known I have the lands.’ The Lord James turneck 
stately away at' this hearing, and Huntly ruffled past hinp 
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into the presente, muttering as he went, ‘ A kiggV mis- 
chance, ijiy sakes ! ’ He had a fine command scornful nick- 
names ; th^t was one of them. •He called Mr. Secretary 
Lethifigton the Grey Goggc? — nt) bad name for a tped 
gentleman whc«e tone was always symptomatic^ ^of •his 
anii^ties. • The Earl of BothwelJ was a 4 J?fck-Earl,%Tie 
said; but Rothwell laughed at him. The JDuke ^nd hisi 
Hamptons were ‘ Glasgo^w M:in4tlers ' ; the Ea!T of Morton, 

‘ Flesher Morton.’ His j^ide, indeed, seemed to be of that 
inordij^ate sort; which will not allow a ifian *!o hate his 
equals. He hated whole racea of le3s-4escetided men ^ he 
hated bi^r^esses, Forbeses, ^^''renchmen, Englishmen ; but 
his "peers he desoised. Catjiolic as he was, he went to, the 
preaching at Saint Giles’ in a great red cloak^ wearing liis 
hat, and stoojj apart, clacking with his tongue, while Mr. 
Knox thundered out firophecies. ‘ Let yon l^ubblY-jock 
bide,’ he told hls^on, who was with him. ‘ ’Tis a congested 
rog^ie* full of bad wind. What ! Give him vent, man, and 
see him poison t!ie whole ass^mjjly.’ Mr.* Knox denpuhced 
him*to his face as a Prophet of. the Grov5, and bid him cry 
upon his •painted goddess. The great Huntly tapped his 
nose, then the basket of his sv^^rd, and presently strode oa4 
of church hy a way which his people made fo» him. 

Queen Ma/y was amused with the large, boisterous, 
florid mafl, anci very* muclf admired his sons? They were 
taller than the ^eneralit^ of Scots, sanguine, black-haired, 
small-headed, •with the intent far gaze in their grey eyes 
which hawks have, and all dwellers in the open. She saw 
but two of them, the eldest and the youngest — for John of 
Findlat^r, having slain his man, lay at hcvne — and set. her- 
self to work to break down their shy respect. For theii; 
sakes she humoured their prcpoftercTus father ; allowed, 
what all her cour^was at swords dra\^n against, tliat his 
pipers should play him into#her presence ; listened to \’yhat 
he had to«say ab^ut*Gadiffer, brother of Perceforest, about 
Knox a«d his ravings, about the k^yal North. Pie expanded 
like ^ warmed bladder, exhibited hjs sons’ graces cjs ii he 
were a horseefealer, openly hinted at his proposals in ^er 
r^ard. She needed none of hi.l nods and ^inks, being 
ectly well able to read hir*, aShd of juc\gment perfectly 

E 
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clear^ upon the inflated text. In private' she laughed it 
a\yay. ‘ I thirfk? my Lord of Gordon a very proper gentle- 
man/ she said to Livingstone ; ‘ but am I to ms^rry the first 
loqg pair of legs I meet \7ithr .^Moreover, I should have to 
wcfo him, for he fears me more than the devil. Yqt it is 
comely young man. I believe him honest.’ 

‘ The oi>ly^ Gordon to be so, then,’ ' said Xivingstone 
tersely. This was the prevailing belief : * False as Gordon.’ 

^ Then came Ogilvy of Boyne and his friends before the 
Councfl, demarfding the forfeiture of John Gordion of 
FiiYdlater for ‘‘slaughv’er. Old Huntly pished and fumed. 
^What ! For pecking the feathers out of a dawd h My Jine 
little man, you and your Ogilvys should keep within your 
o\^n' march. 1 You meet with men on the highways.’ The 
young Queen, isolated on her throne above these angf>^ 
men, looked from one to another faltering. Suddenly she 
found that she could count certainly upon nobody. Her 
brother* James had kept away ; the Earl of Bothwell was 
not '’present ; my lord Mmt(;^n the Chancellor blinked a 
pair of sleepy eyes upon the scene at large. ‘ Let the" law 
take its course,’ she faintly said ; and old Huntly left the 
chamber, sweeping the Ogilvys out of his road. That was 
no way to get the Earldom of Moray and a royal daughter- 
in-law into one’s family. He himself confessed that the 
time had coiBe for serious talk with the Queen. 

Ev^en this she bore, knowing hijn Catholic and believing 
him honest. When, after some purpaulcy-, at a pi ivy; 
audience, he came to what he called ‘close quarters,’ 
and spoke his 'piece about holy church, sovereign rulers, 
and , fine imps, che laughed still, it is true, but more 
.shrewdly than before. ‘Not too fast, my good lord, not 
too fasj. I approve of oiy Lord Gordon, and should come 
thankfully to his wedding. Yet I should be content with 
a lowlier office there chan you seem to propose me. And 
if he come to my wedding, I hope he" will bring ,his lady,’ 
She turned to the Secretary. ‘ Tell my lord, Mr. Secretary, 
what other' V/ork is afoot.’ 

Hereupon Lethington enlarged upqn royal marriages, 
their nature and scope, 'and flourished styles and titles 
before the mortified old fnan. He spoke of the Archduke! 
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Ferdinand, that son of Caesar ; of Charles# rtie Most 

Christian King, a boy in years,^ but a very forward b?)y. 
He <4welt «freely and at length ijpon King Philip’s*son of 
Spain, Don Carlos, a magtmicent young man. Mostly^ he 
sppl^ €)f the acivantage there would be if his royal tsistress 
shoirtd please to^ walk hand in hand wit*n fler sister of 
England irf this affair. Sure|v*^that were aV>^vely* vision ? 
The hearts of two realms would be pricked to tears by the 
spectacle — two great aritl ancient throiies, each -stained 
with Mie bloo(> of the other, flowering how ^vith two rq^es, 
the red ariid the white I The *blood-st^ins all washed oivt 
by •hap^ •tears — ah, my gocfd lord, and«by the kisses of 
innocent lips ! Jit were a •perilous thing, it were an •un- 
warrantable thing, for one to move •without the other. 

‘ I speak thus* freely, m^ Lord of Huntly,' says^Lethington, 
warming to tl^ work, ‘ that ye may see the whole nwnd of 
my mistress, her tarefulness, and how large a field her new- 
seated eyes musUtake in. This is not a business of Ihiitihng 
North to South. She may '^uSt always#to the affection of 
her subj<^ts to tie so natural h bond. Nay, but the com- 
forting of kingdoms is at issue here. Ponder this well, 
lord, arid you will see.' * 

The Eafl of Huntly was crimsoi\ in the fac5. ‘ I do see, 
madam, l^ow it is, that my house shall have ^little tender- 
ness from yoifr Majesty’s ’ — he was very angry. ‘ J see 
that community of honmir, community of religion count 
f for* nothing. * Fdh ! My life and death upon it ! ’ He 
puffed and blew, glaring about hirn ; then burst out again. 

‘ I will pay my thanks far this where they are most due. 

I know the doer — I spit upon his deed. Who is thaP^man 
that Cometh creeping after my earldqpi ? Who looketh' 
aslant at all my designs ? Base blood stirreth bas« work. 
Who seeketh the ITfe of my fine son 

The ^ Queen pushed. ‘ Stay, sir,' she said, ‘ i cannot 
hear you.* You waste words and honour alike. 

Hg Shook his head at her, as if she were^a naughty 
child ; raised 4iis forefinger, almosP threatened. « ‘ Madam, 
,^adam, your brother James ' , 

^ She got up, the fire throbbing in her. * Be silent, my 
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5. Madam — 17-' 
o* Be silent.' 

‘But, madam 

Lethington, much agitated,^ ^whispered in her ear; she 
shpokJbiim away, stamped, clenched her hands. - o 

^ You ard'diSmissed, sir. The audience is finished. Do 
^you hear mt>?^ ^ 

‘ How finished ? How finished*? ' 

‘Go.* go,^my lord, for God’s sate!’ urged fhe secretary. 

‘ A pest ! ’ cried lie, and fumed out of the Castle. ^ 

. She rode dowiT' the Cariongate to dinnhr that day at 
a hand-gallop, the people sc(*.uring to right and 'ieft te be 
cle^^ of heels. Her colour was bright a^^d hot, her hair 
streamed to the wind. ‘ Fly, fly, fly ! ’ sfie cried, and 
whipped her horse. ‘ A hateful /ool, to dare me so F 
Lethington, Argyll, James her brother, came clattering 
and pounding behind. ‘ She is fey 1 She is fey 1 , She 
rid€^ hte a witch 1 ’ 'women said to one anocher ; but 'Mr. 
Knox, who saw her go, SceM '>to himself, ‘ She is nimble as 
a boy.' Publicly — since this wild bout made a great com- 
motion in men’s thoughts — he declared, ‘ If there be not in 
her a proud mind, a crafty wit, and an indurate heart 
against God** and His truth, my judgment t’aileth me.' 
Neither he nor his judgments, were, anything ,to her in 
those days ; "she heard little of his music/ rough or not. 
And yet, just at that time, had she sent for him she could 
have won him for ever. ‘ Happy for her,'* says Des-Essars, 
writing after the event, ‘ thrice happy for her if she had ! 
For I know very well — and she knew it also afterwards — 
that 'the man wa^in love with her.’ 

At night, having recovered herself, she was able to 
laugh with the maids at old Huntly, and to look with kind 
eyes upon the graces of his son Gordon.^"- 

^If 1 cared to do it,' she sard, ‘ I cquld have that young 
man at my feet. But I fqar he is a fool like his father.' 

SKe tried him : he danced stiffly, talked no Freiich, and 
did ‘not know what to^^do with her hand when he had it, 
c or With his own either. ^She sparkled f* .she glittered before 
him, smiled at his confusion, encouraged him by softness, 
befooled him. ‘'It was plain that he was elated; but she] 
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held her own powers so lightly, and thought tso little of 
his, that she had no notion o^ what she was doing-*- to 
what#soarihg heights she wjs sending him. Wh^n she 
j^ad done with .him, a strafi^e tremor took the young 4ord 
— e IS^ed^ hard look, as if he saw something thrctigh *the 
wall? 

^What you see? What y^i/ fear, my lof^/P ' site stam- 
mereS ifi her pretty Scots. 

‘ I see misfortune, an^ shame, and loss. J. see.wornen 
at the^loom — shroud for a man — hc}^ s^r^ud, a shroyd ! ’ 
He stared*abc)ut at all the coVnpany, alid at her, knowing 
nobody.^ Slowly recovering •himself, he seemed to scrape 
cobwebs from iiis face. • I have drunk knowledge •Jhis 
night, I think.’ * 

She plumBed the dc^th of his case. ‘ Go nyw, my lord ; 
leave me, now,’ 

* One last wofd to you, madam, with my face to your 
fac^.’ 

kWhat would you say to fne? ’ 

He tqpk her by the hand, Vith more strength than she 
had believed in him. ^ Trust Gordon,’ he said, and left 
her. , •• 

‘ I shall believe your word,’ shf called soTtly after him, 
and reraembbr it.’ 

He lifted h*i,s hand, but made no other sign ; he carried 
a high head through ftie full hall, striding like a man 
through heatlier? not to be stopped by any. 

She thought that she had never seen a prouder action. 
Fe went, carrying his .devotion, like a flag into battle. 
T^side him the Earl of Both well loofted a pirate* and 
jchatelherault a pantaloon. 

‘ He deserves a fair wife, for he would pleasure her well,’ 
she considered ; tlien laughed softly to herself, and shook 
her heyd, nQ> not fdi* me — such a dreamer*as \hat. 

I shou^dfdirect his dreams — I, who need a man.’ 

Xhat pirate Earl of Bothwell used a differej^t wa)^. He 
bowed before her the same nighf, straightened h^s *back 
iipmediately, and •looked her . full in thp face. ^ Nc* 

r that this man would peer .through walls for ghosts ! 

e was still tender from^^the thought? of her young 
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Highlander*' ; b^t you know that she trusted this bluff ally, 
and was not easily offended by honest freedoms. She 
had sqen gallants of his stamp in France. 

i Pleasure and good answbi's to your Grace’s good 
de^slres^l^he laughed. 

She lookfed ® wisely up at him, keeping her mouth 
tiemure^ t / ^ 

‘ Monsieur de Boduel, you' shall lead me to dance il* you 
will.’ , > 

‘.Madam, I shall'* He took her out with' no more* cere- 
rnony, and acquitted" himself gaily : a good dancer, and 
very strong, as she had already discovered. Wliat afms 
to uphold authority ! What neVve to drive*our rebels into 
churCh ! Alf, if one* need a man ! . . . 

She asked him questions boldly. > ‘ What fnink you, my 
lord, of the Earl of Huntly?’ 

‘ Madam, a bladder, holding k few pease. Eh, and he 
rtitRes Vv^hen you do ‘shake him! Prick h4m, he is gone; 
but tha birds wilh flock about for the seeds you scatter. 
They are safer where they lie covered, I consider.’ 

She followed this. ‘ I would ask you further. There 
iS^herea remarkable Mr. K'flox : what am I to think of 
®him ? ’ ^ 

* He stayed awhile, stroking his beard, before he -^jhrugged 
'^in the French manner, that is, with the head’ and eyebrow.* 

‘ In Rome, madam, we doff cixps to the Pope. I ^m 
friendly with Mr. Knox. He is a strong man.’ 

‘ As Samson was of old ? * 

He laughed freely. ‘’Oh, my faith, madam, Ddilah is 
not awanting. There’s a many and many.’ 

« She changed the^ subject. ‘ They tell me that you are 
of the -religion. Monsieur de Boduel, but I am slow to 
believe that. In Fran 9 e I remember * 

‘ Madam,’ says he, ‘ my religihn is one ^hing, my philo- 
sophy another. Let us talk of the latter. There is one 
God m a great cloud ; but the world, observe, is m^ny- 
sideef. **Som'dimes, therefore, the cloud is renti towards the 
sourti ; and the men of the south say, Behold I our God 
is hued like a fire.” Or ff, looking up, they see the 5 un 
pale in a fog, ^ith high faith they say one to another, 
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‘'Yonder white Sisc, do you mark, that is tl^e Sqn^of b^d.” 
Sometimes .also your cloud is parted towards the norih. 
Then, cry the men of those ^parts, “ Lo ! our God,^like a 
snow - mountain^! ” Now, iv^hen \ am in the south I •see 
wUh*tke men of the south, for^I cannot doubtf ^11 \he 
dwellers in the land ; but when I am in thcfnc^'th, likewise 
I s 4 y, Thei^i is something in w^at you repbil. So much^ 
for pHil®sophy — to which Religion, with a rocl in hand, cries 
out: “You tool, you fool^l God is neither theyj ncg* hei*e ; 
blit is in the heart.” There you hate^t, madam/ 

She bowed ‘gravely. H h^Ive hea 7 d^ the* late king, 'my 
father -iit-^w, say the samc«to Madams de Valentinois; 
and she agreed ivith him, as»she always did in such matters. 
It is a good, thought. But in whose Jieart do you place 
God ? Not ifi all ? ^ ^ 

^ In a good [leart, madam. In a crowned heart.’ 

‘ TJie crowned heart,’ said she, * is the Douglas badge. 
Do* you place •Him then in the hoart; of Moijsfeur* d6 
Mo^;ton ? ’ 

This tackled him, but he fett it also monstrous. *God 
forbid me ! No, no, madam. Douglas wears it, abroad — 
not al\yays with credit. But* the crowned heart was thb 
heart of* the Bruce.’ 

She w^s pfeased ; the sudden turn warmed her. ‘You 
Spoke that well, and like a courtier, my lord.’ 

J Madam,’ he cried, covering his own heart, ‘ that is* what 
I would always do if I had the wit. For I am a courtier 
at this hour.’ 

Pondering this in silence, she s*uffered him to lead her 
where he would ; and took snugly to l^ed with he^ the 
thought that, in her growing *pcrplex^ties, she had a sur<t 
hand upon hers when she chose to^call,for it. 

As for^ him, ^otlnwell, tfe must have gone direcfly from 
this adv(fnture in the tender t(\ play his bass in some of 
the joughest music of those days. That very night^and 
for the third time — he, wfth D’Elbceuf and^J^oiM ^ohn 
Stuart, went in arms, with mcn^and torches,, to CutIdDcrU 
Ramsay’s house, hard by the l^Iarket Cross ; and, being 
refused as before, this time made forceful eftitry. 
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To tke, gucjeman’s ' What would ye with me, sirs, good 

la^ik ? * they demanded sight of Alison, hi» Handsome 
daughter, now quaking in h^r bed by her man’s side* ; and 
not sight only, but a kiss apiece for the s^ke of my Lor^ 
Afran, f She was, by common report, that lord’s jmif>ti%s6 — 
bul^ the fact^is immaterial. 

‘Come dp^tn with me, \i\an — stand by me in this hour,’ 
quoth she. 

But, her^Jiusband plainly refused to come. ‘Na, na, my 
woman, thou nfuGt thole the assize by thysel’,’ said the 
^lonest fellow.’ 

She donned her bedgow/i, tied up her haif, *and Was 
brought down shamefast by her father. 

‘ Do me fio harn?, sirs, do me no harm ! 

‘ Less than your braw Lord ofr Arran,' skys Bothwell, 
and tpok the firstfruits. 

The low- roofed parlour full’ of the s’moke of torches, 
flaning* lights, wijd, 'unsteady gentlemen «in short clocks, 
flushed Alison in, the midst-*'-one can picture the scjene. 
The ceremony was prolonged ; there were two nights’ vigil 
to be made up. On a sudden, half-way to the girl’s cold 
hjjs. Lord Bothwell stops, lobks sidelong, listens. 

‘ The burgh is awake. Hark to that ! Gentlemen, we 
must draw off.’ 

They hear cries in the street, men ra,cing along the 
flags.' From the door below one^ calls, ‘ The Hamiltons ! 
Look to yourselves ! The Hamiltons ! ’ ' 

Almost immediately follows a scuffle, a broken oath, 
the ‘ Oh, Christ ! ’ and fall of a man. Lord Bothwell 
regarxds his friends — posterior parts of three or four cran- 
ing out of window, D’Elboeuf tying up his points, John 
Stuart , dancing about’^ the floor. ‘Gentlemen, come 
down.’ 

He \^rapped his cloak round his lejt a^Lm, whipped out 
his blade, and went clattering down the stair. The others 
came behind him. From the passage they heard the fight- 
ing Y frdm t*he door, as they stood spying there, the whole 
^tows* seemed a roaring cave of men. Through and above 
the din they could catch, ^ the screaming of Lord Arran, 
choked with rag^, tears, and Jmpotence. 
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‘ Who is the doxy, I shall ask ye : Arrsyi or»the las^ ? ’ 
says Bothwall, making ready to rjish the entry. 

Just as he cleared the dooi; he jvas stabbed by a dirk in 
tjie upper arm, ^nd felt the*l3lood go from him. All EcHn- 
buigh «eepied awake — a light ip every windowtan<J. a 
wom5n to hold it. Hamiltons and their TriAds packed 
the ‘street : Some twenty Hepj^iffns about Rp/nsay% door 
kept thmr backs to the wa*ll. For a time there was great 
work. 

In ftie midst*of the hubbub they heaj;S*tiie, pipes skirljng 
in the Cowgate? • 

^•Her^c^mes old Huntly from his lodging,’ says Lord 
John to his neighbour. TIfs was Bothwell, engaged w^th 
three men at the moment, and in a gay •humour. * 

‘Ay, hark •to him!* he called over his shqulder ; and 
then, purring Uke some fierce cat, ‘ Softly now — aha, I 
have ihee, friend*! ’ and ran one of his men through the 

body. . ^ 

r^e pipes blew shrilly, ^lo.'Te at h?v^d, the Gordons 
plunged ipto the street. Led* by their chief, by John of 
Findlater and Adam (a mere boy), they came rioting in^o 
battle. ‘ * 

‘ Abc^ne ! Aboyne ! Watch fpr the Gordon ! ’ — they 
held together 5nd clove thr^iugh the massed rr^n like a bolt. 

' ‘ Hold •your'^round ! I’ll gar them give back ! ’ ^cried 
old'^Huntly ; and Bothwell, rallying his friends, pushed out 
to meet him : if he had succeeded the Hamiltons had been 
cut in two. As it was, the fighting was more scattered, 
the broken up ; and this was the state of affairs when 

the Lord James chose to appear with a* company of the 
Queen’s men from the Castle. 

For the Lord ^j^ames, in his great house at the head of 
Peebles Wynd — awake over his pap(;rs when all the world 
was asleep or at , wickedness — had heard the rumours ot the 
fight ; arfi then, even while he^ considered it, heard the 
Gordpns go by. He heard old Huntly encoj^ragirFg his 
men, heard John of Findlater: tf he had needed *just 
advantage over his*scornful enenjy he might have it r^w. 
He got up from his chair and stpod gazing at his papers, 
rubbing together his soft wh^fe hands. Anon he went to 
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thp close!;, awoke his servant, and bade him make read}^ 
fpr the street. Cloaked, armed and bonneted,, followed by 
the n).an, he went by silent vjays to the Castle. ^ 

. When he came upon the^scene of the fray, he foui^d 
John ,,pordon of Findlater at grapple with a^ Hatnilton 
amid a litter di fallen nien. He found Adam Gordoh pale 
by the wall,^'* wounded, j^rmlin^ at his first wound. ' He 
could not nnd old Huntly*^ for he was far afield* chasing 
men wynds. D'Elb^ieuf had slipped away on 

other mischief, .lECith well (with a troublesx)me gash) had 
gone home to bed.' He saw Arran battering at Ramsay’s 
door, calling onahis Alison to open to him — dnfi left* the 
foqj to his folly. It was Hutitly he waited, and, failing 
him, took \(^hat hcj, stages he could get. He had John of 
Findlater pinioned from behind, yojung Adam from before, ^ 
and t;he pair sent off guarded to the Castle., 

To Arran, then, who cease'd not his** lamentatioins, he 
•sternl]? §aid, ‘ Fie, ray lord, trouble not for such a jadh at 
such an hour ; bijt help iKc «=*ather to punish the Queen’s 
enemies.’ •' 

Arran turned upon him, pouring out his injuries in a 
litream. 

The Lord^'James listened closely: so many great names 
involved ! Ah, the Earl of RothwcU ! Alas, , my lord, 
rashness and vainglory are hand-in-hand,' I fear. Thfc 
Marquis D’Elboeufl Deplorable cousin of her Majesty. 
The Lord John! Tush — my own uhhappy brother! 
One must go deeply, make free with the knife, to cut out 
of our commonwealth the knot of so much disease.*! 

* My Lord of Arran,’ he concluded solemnly, ‘ your 
toffence is deep, but the Queen’s deeper than you suppose. 

I cannot stay your resentment against the Earl of Bothwell ; 
it is in the course of nature and of man that you should 
be fnoved. But the Earl of Ht*ntly is,,the^more\^angerous 
person.’ 

My Lord James it was who led the now sobbing u^rran 
to his lodgiiig, and sought his own afterwards^ well content 
with the night’s work. It is not alwayo that you find two 
of your enemies united ip wrong-doing, and the service of 
the state the sei^vice of private grudges. 
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When the archers had cleared the streetj of J:be quifk, 
afterwards game down silently the women and carri^^d 
off th^ hurt and the dead. .The women’s office, tljis, in 
Edinburgh. 

The Queen was yet in her bed when*H?intIy caTne 
swelling intS Holyroodhouse, ^^anding au^;ence*as his 
right. * Cut the Lord J«.m*es "had been beforehand with 
him, and was in the bedclfiamber with the Secretary, able fo 
stay, ^fith a look, the usher at the dej^^t It is proper 
that your Majbsty should be • informeef of certain grave, 
ocewrren^,* he began to explain ; and toJd her the story 
of the night so far as was convenient. According to hipi, 
the Earl of Jlothwcll mixed the brew and \he Eail of 
Huntly stirred it. D’FJbceuf was not named, John Stuart 
not named — w]icn the Queen asked, what was the, broil 
about? Ah, her ♦Majesty must hold him excused: it was 
an tfnsavoury talc for a lady’s ear. ‘ Lshpuld need A) b^ a’ 
deaf, lady in order to have toiAfortablc, ears, upon your 
showing,’ ^he said sharply. HAw well he had the secret of 
egging her on ! ‘ Rehearse the tale from the beginning, 

my Ior(4; and consider my eaAs as hardened as your own.* 
He let her drag it out of him by degrees : ArrAn’s mistress, 
Bothweir^ night work, so bard following upon night talk 
with her ; .Hunf^’s furious pride : rough music indeecj for 
young ears. But she had no time to shrink from the 
sound or to nurse any wound to her own pride. At the 
mere mention of Bothwell’s name Mary Livingstone was 
up in a lied fury, and dro’^ic her mistress to her wiles. 

‘ And this is the brave gentleman,’ crietl the maid, 'this 
is the gallant who holds my Queen in.his arms, and goes* 
warm from them to a trollop’s of the tcvwn ! Fit and right 
for the courtier wfio blasphemes wit^^ grooms in the court 
— but fjr ^ou, rnadam, for •you! Well — I hope you will 
know your friends in time.’ % 

Tl^e Queen looked innocently at her, witl\ the •pure 
inquiry of a r:hild. ‘What ’Mid lit want with, the ^irl ? 
Some folly to galKmy Lord Ayan, belike.’ Incredible 
questions to Livingstone ! , 

Just then they could hear ^ 1 d Lord Hurftly storming in 
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the antacljamber. ‘ There hurtles the true offender, in my 
judgment, ’ safd the Lord James. 

‘ IJe uses an unmannerly way of excuse,’ says the 
Queen, listening to his fnetorioe ^ 

IV^^dam,’ said Mr. Secretary here, ‘ I think he 'f-a^her 
aceuses. Forliis sort are so, that they regard every wrong 
they do as k wrong ddiie to themselves. And so, ' per- 
chance, it is'' to be regarded in the ethic part of phHosophy.’ 

^ ‘W^y dpes he rail at my pages? Why does he not 
come in ? ’ the Q/ti^ren asked. Whereupon ihe Lord James 
podded to the usKbr'at the door. 

Delay had b^en troublcvome to the furious 61d man, 
fretting his nerves and exhausting his iiidignation before 
tbe'^ime. He wa^ out of breath as well as patience; so 
the Queen had the first word, wh,\ch he had by no means ^ 
intended. ^She held up her finger at him. 

‘ Ah, my Lord of Huntly, you angered me tha other 
\iay, a?id I overlooked it for the love I bear to your faihily. 
And now, when y^ou have*" angered me again, you stor^n in 
my house as if it was your own. What am I to think ? ’ 

He looked at her with stormy, wet eyes, and spoke 
^brokenly, being full of his injuries. ‘ I am hurt, madam, I 
am sore affronted, traduced, stabbed in the back. My son, 
madam !’ 

She showed anger. ‘ Your son 1 Your son ! < You haVe 
presumed too far. You offer me. marriage with your son, ^ 
and he leaves me for a fray in the street ! ’ 

Startled, he puffed out his cheeks. ‘ I take God to 
witness, liars have been behind me. Madam, my son 
Gordon had no Land in the night’s work. He was not in 
omy house ; he was not with me ; I know not where he was. 
A fine young man pf his years, look you, madam, may not 
be penned up like a sucking calf. No, no. But gallant 
sorts of mine flxere were — who have suffered — Whos^ injuries 
cry aloud for redress. And, madam, I am here i:o claim it 
at ycur hands.’ ^ 

‘^Speak'your desires^of me': I shall listen,’'said she. 

The old man looked fixedly at his enemy across the bed. 
Ay, madam, and so I will.’ He folded his arms, and the 
action, and the weight of liis Wrongs, stemmed his vehemence 
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br a while. Dignity also he gained by his rptraint^ a 
|uality of v^hich he stood in need ; and* truly he w^s 
dignified. To hear his account, loyalty to the thror^e and 
to his friends was all the ^^Tce 5f his troubles. He had 
con>e*dQwn with proffers of alliance to the Queen, tliey 
laughfed him to scorn. He with Kis two scfnsvose out? of 
theii*beds to* quell a riot, to su^pwrur their frieftds r 

‘ ATi<Uwhom do you call ^oDr friends ? ’ criecf the Queen, 
interrupting him quickly. • ^ ^ 

He told her the Hamiltons — but ther(^,strftainfy he lied — 
good friend^ of* his and hopeful to be bttter! The QuJen 
calmed ftei^elf. ‘ I had undiirstood that ,you went to the 
rescue of my Lq}*d Bothweli,’ she began ; and true it v^as, 
he had. But ^now he laughed at the tbought* and ma)^e 
found it laughable. 

‘ No, no, m^adam,’ he said : ^ there are no dealings 
betwixt me and the border -thieves. But the Duke hath 
made a treaty wi4;h me ; and it was to help my Lordt\.rpan,* 
his son, that I and mine went cmtJ W^ll ! he had stayed 
the riot, he had carved out peace at the sword\s edge. 

‘ Anon * — and he pointed out the man — ‘ anon comes that 
creeper^ by darksome ways, find rewards my sons witif 
prison-bftrs— he, that has sought my fair earldom and all ! 
Ay, madjm, ay ! ’ — -his vqice rose^ — ‘ so it is. Of all the 
souls in peril last night, some for villainy’s Sake, some to 
serve their wicked lusts, sQinc for love of the game, and !iome 
for Tionesty aifd truth — these last are rewarded by the jail. 
Madam, madam, I tell your Majesty, honest men are not to 
be bought and sold. Yoq may strefch heart-strings till they 
crack ; you may tempt the North, and rtic the spoiliwg of 
the North. I know whose woilv this is^what black infernal 
stain of blood is in turmoil here. • I know, madarn, I say, 
and you know not? Some are begotten by night, and some 
in stealth by day — \\;hen the» great world is at its affilirs,fand 
the houst left empty, and noijght rife in it but wicked 
humour^. Beware this kind, madam — beware it ,What 
they have loat by the bed they mfiy retrieve thfe head. 
Unlawful, unlawfulr 5 ~a black strain.’ 

The Lord James was stung ouf of himself. ‘ By heaven, 
madam, this should be stopped ! 
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I'heQ^een put up her hand. ‘ Enougk said. My Lord 
l/untly, what* is your pleasure of me ? ’ 

0]d Huntly folded up his wrath in his arm's oncgi more. 

‘ t ask, madam, the refease" of my two sons — of my s^n 
Findl^er, and of Adam, my young son, wounded^ ih your 
sei vice, sorely* wounded, slnd in bonds.* 

‘ You frame your petittei unhappily,* said the Queeri with 
spirit. ‘Tills is not the w'ayTcr subjects to haindle the 
prince^* ^ 

He extendecjl^);^ arms, and gaped about him. ‘ Subjects, 
^shb saith ! Handimg, she saith 1 Oh, *now, look you, 
madam, how th^y handle y®ur subject and my boy. He 
haf.h fifteen years to his head, Riadam, and^a chin as smooth 
a^ your owrt. I he is hurt to the death — ;! fear it sadly ; 
and it turns me sick to face his,, mother With the news. 
Three sons'^take I out, and all the hopes I have nursed since ' 
your Majesty lay a babe in your mother*s afm. With one only 
saus<: Return, with one only — and no hopes, no hopes 'at a’ 
— madam, an old jand broken tfiian.* He was greatly mgved ; 
tears pricked his eyelids and made him fretful. ‘ Folly, folly 
of an old fool ! To greet before a bairn!’ He brought 
*jfcars into the Queen’s eyes. - 

‘ I am sorty for your son Adam,’ she said gbnt*ly ; ‘ but 
do not you grieve for Him. H(;^ is top youfig tQ suffer for 
what he did'under duress. You shall not weep .before mtj. 

I hate it. It makes me weep with you, and that is forbidden 
to queens, they say.’ 

A man had appeared at the curtain of the door, and 
stood hidden in it. The Lord jatnes went to him while the 
Queen was turned to the Secretary. 

‘ Mr. Secretary,’ said she,’ ‘you shall send up presently to 
the Castle. I desire'^to know how doth Sir Adam of Gordon. 
Bring me word as soon as may be.’ She had returned 
kindly ‘to the old Earl when ^ her b^othpr was Ipack by 
the bed. 

‘ Madam,’ he said to her, but looked directly at* h^s foe, 

‘ the' injuries of my Lord Hun1:ly’s family are not ended, it 
appears. They bring me news ’ 

That was a slip ; the Queen’s cheeks burned. ‘ Ah, they 
hvin^ you news,*my lord 1 ’ 
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He hastened to add : “ And I, as my duty is. rppoVt to 
your Majesty, that Sir John Gordon of Findfater h^^i, 
within this «fiour, broken ward. He is away, madam, leav- 
ing an*honest man dead in hj#roctn.* He had made a fi%lse 
step in ^he begirfning, but tne news redeemed him. ^ • 

Tke Qiiben looked very grave. • ' What lieve^yoif lo «ay 
to this. Lord of Huntly ? * 

‘ I «aY that he is my yety s5n, madam,' cil^d the stout 
old chief, ‘ and readier wifh his wits than that encroacher 
over thpere.' 

Mr. Seeje Lethington c«>vered ^v'tsmilt ; the Qu$en 
did /lot. % Rur sne replied : ‘ i\nd I say th^t he is too ready 
with his wits ; and to you, ^ny lord, I say that you m^ust 
fetch him back. * I will not be defied.' ^ 

She saw hi5 dogged look, and admired it in him. Well 
^ she knew how to softcn*liim now ! 

‘ There shall* be no bargain between you and met' she 
continued, looking keenly at him ; ‘ 4^t as I have f)as 8 ed* 
my word, now pass you yourj^ I will takt care of tl\e boy. 
Pie ^lall be here, and I will teach him t?) love his Queen 
better thcfti his father can do it, I believe. That is my 
part. Now for yours : go you«out and bring me back Shi 
John.’ *. . 

Old Huntl)i ran forward to th^ bed, fell on his knees 
beside it, ^nd t(?ok tlie girl^s hand. The tearf he now felt 
were kindlier, a'^id he lej them come. ‘Oh, if you* and 
’I could deal, ftiy Queen,' he said, ‘all Scotland should go 
laughing. If we could deal, as now we have, with the 
hearts’ doors open, and none between ! Why, I see the 
brave days yet ! I shall Bring back iMiicUater, fear nc/ for 
it; and there shall be Gordons about you like a green, 
forest — and yourself the bonny, bonity rose bowered in 
the midst ! God -give your Majesty 'comfort, who have 
given back comfort and prieje unto rrfb I ' 

The ^Q/leen's %yes shone with wet as she laughed her 
pleasure? ‘ Go then, my lord ; deal fairly by me.' 

PIS left her,there and thent swelling with pridft, enFiok'on, 
and vanity inflamed^ meaning to do well if any*man cyer 
did. He brushed aside Lethingil)n with a sweep of the 
, arm — ‘ Clear a way there — clear a* way ! ’ 
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Ifi tljis Gordon conflict the iniquities df Lord Bothwell 
wAe forgbtteh, for the Queen’s mind was now .set upon 
kind offices. She took young Adam into h&* house and 
visjted him every day. Aso^ou might have expected, 
wliere Jhe lad was handsome and the lady predisposed i!o 
b^f^eherou^:, she looked" more than she said, and said more 
than ^he need. Young .^/^dam fell in love with this glim- 
mering, mui Inuring, golden princess. Fell, do I s^iy ? He 
slipped, rather, as in summer one lets oneself slip into the 
warm still ’ water^v^ ,Even so slipped he, and was o/er the 
eals before he Wc^6 aware. Whatever she mav have said, 
"he made mighty little rep\y : the Gordons v»ei;a always 
modest before women, and thi^ one but a boy. He hardly 
d^rcd look at her when she came, though for a matter of 
three hours before' he had never taken hisr.eyes from the 
door through which she was to glide in upon him like a ' 
Queen of Fays. And the fragiance she carried about her, 
cth^ wonder of her which filled the little chamber where he 
lay, the 'sense of a goddess ^unveiling, of daily miracle, of 
her stooping (glorious condescension 1), and of his lifting- 
up — ah, let him who has deified a lady tell the glory if he 
..dare ! The work was done : she was amused, the miracle 
wrought. She had found him a sulky boy, she left him a 
budded knight. Here was one of the conquests she made 
every day without the drawing of a sword. Most women 
loved her, and all boys and girls. ^ But although these are, 
after all, the pick of the world — to whom she was the Rose ' 
of roses — we must consider, unhappily, the refuse. They 
were the flies at the Honey pot. , 

M^ty Livingstone, not seriousfy, chid her mistress. ‘ Oh, 

^ fie ! oh, fie ! ’ she would say. ‘ Do you waste your sweet 
store on a bairn ? They call you too fond already. Do 
you wish to have none but fools about you ? ’ 

If It is foolish to love mq, child,’^ said the Queen, pre- 
tending to pout, ‘ you condemn yourself. And if It is foolish 
of rrj^e to love you, or to love Love — again you condemn 
yourself. Who teach me day by day. Arp you jealous 
of^.the little Gordon, or of the little Jean-Marie ? Or is it 
Monsieur de Chatelard whom you fear ? ’ 

‘ Chdtelard, Jor sooth ! ' A parrokeet ! ’ 
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The Queen laughed. ‘ If you are jealou% M»r^ Living- 
stone, ydu raust cut off my hand^ and seal my mouth ; for 
should you take away all loyers, I should stroke the 
jyllars of the hoyse till they» Vere warm, and kiss the m^ids 
in *hS kitctien until they were cleag. I must love, rly dyar, 
and 6e loved : that I devoutly believe/ 

‘Lord Jesus, and so do^I !;)^groaned the gpod girl, and* 
thanked^Him on whom called that Bothwell’s day w^as 
over. For altliough she s?lid not a word of the iate scandal, 
she watched e^ery day and lay awak|/’b^ gights for any 
sign that h(f wa*s in the Queen's thoughts. All she could 
disc 5 Dver certain was that ^e came ncf more to Court. 
And yet he was in or near Edinburgh. The ^Id Duke^ of 
Chitelherault .had himself announced ©ne day in a great 
taking, with a' pitiful story of his son Arran. JLord Both- 
welfs name rang loud in it^ His son Arran, cousin (hie was 
careful to say) of her Majesty's, being highly incensed at 
the 'affront he had suffered, had challenged the*fiarl*o^ 
Bothwell to a battle of three bn S, side. •The weapons had 
been nan\pd, the men chosen? My Lord Both well had 
kept tryst, Arran (on his father's counsel) had not. Therg- 
upon my Lord Bothwell crief aloud, in the hearing of a 
score pdlrsons, ‘ We'll drag him out by the *lugs, gentle- 
men ! ' anil set* about to do it. ‘ My son Ayran, madam, 
goes in deadl]^. fear ; for so ruthless a man, a m^ so 
arrogant upon the laws as this Lord of Bothwell vexeth not 
your Majesty^s once prosperous realm. Alas, that such 
things should be ! Madam, I grayely doubt for my son's 
safety.' 

‘ Why, what would you have of me, (fousin ? ' say^ the 
Queen. ‘ I cannot fight your sop's battle. Courage I 
cannot give him. ^m I to protect him in my house ? ' 

‘It is protection, indeed, madam, that I cravg. Jlut 
your Mgje^ty kngws very \^^ll in what guise I would have 
him ent^r®your house.' » 

Tips was too open dealing to be dextrous Jn ji!fch a 
delicate mark^. * " 

‘Upon my word, cousin,' says the Queen, ‘ I think that 
you carry your plans of protection too far ff you propose 
that I should shelter him in bed.' 
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fThe ‘^old Quke looked so confounded at this blunt 
commentary that she repented later, and promjseck that she 
would try a reconciliation. ‘ But I cannot 'mov^ in it 
myself,’ she told him. Theto are many reasons against 
that, f.po you say that my Lord Bothwell threaterB .tKe 
life^of your^feorf? ’ 

‘ Indeed, ^adam, I do f^^r it.’ 

‘Well, I will see that he dots -not get it. Lea^'/e'^me to 
deal ar I c^n.’ < 

JThe Queen s^^^Tor Mr. Knox. 
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‘The Comic kaslc no\^^ appears,’ says Le Secret des Secrets 
' in a reflective rnood, ‘ the Comic Mask, with a depreqatory 
grin, tp show hovf it was th*e misfortune of Scotland at this 
timtf that, being, a poor country, eveny funded njafi iit it* 
was forced to fatten his glebeiat the cost pf his neighbour’s. 
So liouse was set against hoifte, friendship made a vain 
thing, and loyalty a marketable thing. More than that, 
every standard of value set uff to be a beacon or channel- 
post or point of rally (whichever you choos^ to make it), 
became ipso fctcto a J:ower,of vantage, from which, if you 
were to cfraw your dues, it was necessary to scare eyery- 
body else. Wh*en Mr. Knox sourly called Queen Mary 
a Honeypot, he intended to hold her out to scorn ; but 
actually he decried his countrymen who saw her so ; and 
not saw tier only, but eveiiy high estate beside. For them 
the Church was a honeypot, the council,*the commarid of 
the shore, the wardenry of the marchps. “Come,” they* 
said, “ let us eat and drink of this slore^ but for God’s sake 
keep off the rest, o*it will never holcf out.” Round about, 
round a|J)pjit, caye the buzzing flies, at once eager Snd 
querulous^* and while they sipped they looked from the 
corneps of their eyes lest some other should get jnore^than 
his share; and the murmurs *of thd feasters were as otten 
“Give him less” as* “Give me njore.” Yet it would 'be 
j wrong, I conceive, to call the Scots lords all greedy ; safer 
‘ to remember that most of thejh must certainly have been 
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huicgry.’^ So (Monsieur Des-Essars obtrudes his chorus — 
after the event. 

Young Queen Mary, hard-up against the ev^nt, had no 
chc^us but trusty Livingstone the red cheeks and warrp 
heart ;^^ior until her first Christmas was kept and g^nfe was 
she consciohs of needing one. She had maintained at high 
spirit through all the dafki.and windy autumn days, find- 
ing Bothweli’s effrontery as easy »to explain as the Duke^s 
poltroonery^ or the hasty veering of old Huntly. Bothwell, 
she* would extentit’ie, held her cheap because women were 
his pastime, the Duke sought her protection^ because he 
was a coward, Huntly shied off because his ‘vanity was 
offended. If men indeed had ever been, so simple to be 
explained, this world were as easy to manage as a paste- 
board theatre. The simplicity v^as her Own ; but she 
shared the quality with another when she sent for Mr. 
Knox because she thought him her rival, and when he 
cahie prepared tq play the part. 

The time was, November,' with the floods out and rain 
that never ceased. It was dark all day outside the palace ; 
raw cold and showers of sleet mastered the town ; but 
within, great fires made tiie chambers snug where the 
Queen sat with her maids and young men. The French 
lords had taken their leave, the pageants and dancings 
were stayed for a time. In a diminished Court, which held 
neither the superb Princes of Guise nor the hardy-tongued 
Lord of Bothwell — in a domesticated, heedleworking, 
chattering, hearth -haunting Court — there was a great 
adventure for the coy excellences, of Monsieur de Chatelard. 
Discussing his prospects freely with Des-Essars, he told 
him that he had fwo serious rivals only. * Monsieur de 
Boduel,’ he said, ‘ forces my Princess to think of him by 
insulting her. He appears to succeecf; but so would the 
man who should twist your arhi, my littlf Jean-Marie, and 
make cuts with the hand at the fleshy part. 'He would 
compel ypu to think of him, but with fear. Now^ fear, 
look you, is not the lady’s part in love, but' the man’s, the 
perfect lover’s part, ^or it may he doubted whether a 
woman can ever be a perfect lover — if only for this reason, 
that she is deMgned for the love of a man. The Lord^ 
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Gordon, eldest son and heir of that savs^e ^reybejJrd, 
Monsieur Huntly, is my othor adversary in the sw&t 
warfare. She looks at him^%s y#u must needs observe a 
cburcji tower in your Brabaftt. It is the tallest thin^ th^e ; 
yotl (jarftioti avoid it. But what fine long l^gs^can^prey^il 
against the silken tongue? Not his, at leaf^J:. Therefore, 
I sing; my best, I dance, I s^and prayerful at ^rners of the 
corridor.® And one day,*when I see her pensive, or hear 
her sig^ as she^ goes past me, do you jenow \^hat 1 shall 
do? 1 shall run forward and clasp !^^r *knees, and t:ry 
aloud, bleed, we bleed, frincess, we bleed! Comef 

my *divine oalm, let us standi mutually *these wounds of 
ours. For I tdb have balsam for thee ! ’^ JDo you,W)t 
think the planj admirable ? ' 

‘It is very poetical,’ said Des-Essars, ‘aftd has this 
merit, usually denied to poetry, that it is uncommonly 
expHcrt. I think I know better than you what ^e {he 
designs of Monsieur de Bodue^ sinc*e he was c5nce my 
master. He does not seek* Jo insult •or to terrify my 
mistress, as you seem to suppose — but to induce her to 
trust him. He would wish to^ appear to her in the chai^^ 
acter of •the^ one man in Scotland who does npt seek some 
advantage froqji her. My Lord Gordon’s designs — to use 
the word# for convenience* though, in factf he has no 
designs — aPre as*. simple as yours. He is infatuated ;• the 
> Quqen has tu^ed his hdkd ; and it is no wonder, seeing 
that she troubled herself to do it.’ 

‘ If he has no designs, boy,’ cried Monsieur de Ch^te- 
lard, ‘hfiw can you compare him with me, who have 
many ? ’ * 

Des-Essars clasped his hands #behind his head. ‘ I 
suppose you are tljp same in this, at feast,’ he said, ‘ that 
both of you seek to get pleasure out of my mistress. Let 
me tell you that»your most* serious rival of all is one of 
whom yQif know nothing — one who seeks neither pleasure 
nor ^ofit from her ; to whogi, therefore, she v.mII ^flajost 
certainly offer 1:he utmost of her store.’ 

‘ Who is this remarkable man, pray ? ' 

* It is Master Knox, the Genevan preacjier,’ said Des- 
Essars. ‘ I think there is more danger to the Queen’s 
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he&rt in this man's keeping than in that of the whole Privy 
Cbuncil of this kingdom.' 

Monsieur de Chdtelard r/^s profoundly surprised. ‘ I 
haSi never considered him at ^all,' he admitted. ‘ Iji my 
cojmtry, J^an-JMarie, and I suppose in yours tlsc?, do 
not consider ^.he gentry of religion until our case is become 
extrerhe. Qf what kindred is /-his man ? ' v 

c, ‘ He is of the sons of Adam^^^I suppose, and a tall one. 

I hav6 see/i him.* , ^ 

<‘You mistak^me, my boy. Hath,, he blood, for 
•example ? * \ 

‘Sir, I will warrant it very red. In fine, sir, this man is 
of Scotland; and, though it may'' surprise you to 
hear me say so, I ^ill be so bold as to add your private 
ear, that no true lover of the Qileen my mistress could s 
wish'* her to give up her heart into a,ny other keeping 
c wljich^^this country can furnish.' ' , 

Monsieur de ChatelarcJ. after a short, quick turn about 
the room, came 'back to t^es-Essars vivacious and angry. 

‘ You speak absurdly, like the pert valet you are likely to 
^become. What can you k^iow of love — you, who dare to 
dispose of y(?ur mistress's heart in this fashion ?>' 

Des-Essars looked grave. ‘It is open to me, young as 
I am, to lovo the Queen my fnistress, and to desire her 
welfare. I love her devotedly ; but I swear that I desire 
nothing else. Nor does my partner and sworn ally, v 
Monsieur Adam de Gordon.’ 

‘ Love,’ said Monsiei’.r de Chatelard, tapping his bosom, 

‘ severs brotherhoods and dissolves every oath. '’It is a 
perfectly selfish passion : even the beloved must suffer for 
"the lover’s need. Do 3'ou and your partner suppose that 
you can stay my advance ? The thought is laughable.' 

We neither suppose it nor propose it,’ replied the youth. 

‘ We are considering the case of Mr. Knox, and* are agreed 
that, detestable as his opinions may be, there is great force 
in fnetm because of th^ great force in himself. We think 
he may draw the Queen’s favour by the very neglect he 
hath of it ; and although our natures would lead us to 
advance the ^it of my' lord Gordon, who is my col- 
league's blood-brother, as you know — for all that, it is our 
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deliberate intention to throw no obstacle in lihe ^f'ay of Any 
pretensions, this Master Knox may chance to exhibit/ • 

‘And, pray,' cried Moijsieur# de ChMelard, dmwing 
himself up, ‘and, pray, hdw do you look upon my pre- 
terfei^nS, which, I need not teli you, dg n^t ^nbi^e 
marfiage?' • 

‘TJp tell you the truth, ,sir, 'Des-Essars replied, ' we do 
not lool^upon them at alt/ 

Monsieur de^Chatelarcf was satisfied.^ ‘I thfiik }tDu are 
very wise,' he gaid. ‘No eye ^should -obk upon the d«ed 
which 1 4 n<j'fiitate. Fare you vvell, Jean-Marie. I speak aif 
a m*an forewarned/ 

Jean-Marie returned to hSs problems. 

Standing ^ the Queen's door, he hafl his plan cut and 
dried. When the pre^her should be brought in by the 
usher, he would r^equire a word with him before he pulled 
bac^ the curtain. He does not confess to it jn Jiis* 
memoirs ; but T have no doubj; what tshat word was to 
hav^ been. Remember that*tjiere was •this much 'sound 
sense on the boy’s side : he ifnew very well that the Queen 
had thought more of Mr. Kijox than she had cared 
allow. •Hi§ inferences may have been ridiculous ; it is one 
thing to read jnto the hearts of kings, another to dispose 
them. Fk)wever that may be, the Captain s)f the Guard 
had receivbd his- orders. He himself introduced the great 
man into the* antechaml^cr, and led him directly to the 
entry of the Queen’s closet. Mr. Erskine, who held this 
office, was also Master of the Pagv^, and no mere gentle- 
man-ush^r. He brushed "aside his subaltern with no more 
ceremony than consists in a fl^ck of the* ear, and, ‘ I?ack, 
thou French pullet — the Queen's c<imn¥and.’ Immediately* 
afterwards he annr^nced at the door, ‘“•Madam, Mr. Knox, 
to serve your Majesty.’ 

‘ Enter •boldly#, Mr. Knox,' he bade his convoy then, 
and depa1*ted, leaving him in i^c doorway face to face 
with4:he Queen of Scots. 

She sat in a low chair, tapestry on her knees, her needle 
^ flying fast ; in her Vhite mourning, as always when she 
j^had her own way, she looked •a sweet ^nd wholesome 
young woman. Mary Livingstone, self-possessed and busy, 
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wal on‘a‘higJier chair behind her, watching the work; 
M^ry Fleming in the ha^y of the window, Lord 'Lindsay 
near fey her, leaning ag^nst^^the wall. Mary beaton and 
M^ry Seton were on cushions b^i the floor, ,^ach holding ap 
erK}, o^fthe loijg frame.,. Mr. Secretary regard/ul®b^ the 
door, and a l^dy who sat at a little table re^,ding out of 
Percefbrest Amadis^ or^on\e such, completed as. quiet 
aq interior as you could wish t6 see. Wh^e MV. ^nox 
stood prim.cd for his duty, scrfltinised by half a^ dozen 
pairs of eyes,,; thefsQueen alone did not lift hers up, but 
picked at a knot with her n6edle. ' * ^ 

The tangle otit, 'Let Md Knox take^heartV she ^aid, 
wifii the nee/ile’s eye to the light and the v/ool made sharp 
by lier tongue : ' h6re he shall find a few bu.^’' girls putting 
to shame some idle men.* Seeing that Mr. Knox made no 
sign--i-as how should he, who needed not take what he had 
pever lost? — she presently turned her head and looked 
cheerfully at him, her first sight of a redoubtable critic. 
Singly* her thoughts came, ofie on the heels of the other : 
her first, This man is very tall ; the second, cHe looks 
I^*nd ; the third. He loves a jest ; the fourth, which stayed 
long by her. The deep wise eyes he hath ! In a long head 
of great bones and little^flesh those far-set, far-seeifig, large, 
considering qyes shone like lam^s in 4he daylight — full of 
power at command, kept in control, content' to wait. They 
told her nothing, yet she saw that they had ^ store behjnd. 
No doubt but the flame was there. If the day made it 
mild, in the dark it woyld beacon men. She saw that he 
had a strong nose, like a raven’s beak, a fleshy mouth, 
the beard of a prophet, tjic shoulders and height of a 
^mountaineer. In one l^.rge hand he held his black bonnet, 
the other was across his breast, hidden^ in the folds of his 
cloak. ^ There was no man present of his height, save 
Lethington, and he looked a Veed. Tbpre w^s ,no man 
(within her knowledge) <of his patience, save '^tjie Lord 
Jarne^ • apd she knew him at heart a coward. Paring 
through her narrowed eyes for those few sedbnds, she had 
th6* fancy that this Knox was like a ragged granite cross, 
full of runes, wounded, weather-fretted, twisted awry. Yet 
her four thoughts persisted : ile is very tall, he looks kind, 
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he loves a jest — and oh ! the deep wise ^es Jhe hat^i ! 
Nothing •thjbt he did or spoke ^ against her afterwards 
moved •the roots of those opinjons.^ She may have feared, 
byt she never shyank from thh man. 

N(^«h^ took up her words wljere she had lefbi {help. 
‘You^who love not idleness, Mr. Knox, ar^ h^!rc to h$lp 
me, r |iope ? ^ ^ 

He bMnked before he ^answered. ‘ Madanf,’ then said 
he, ‘ I am here upon yotir summons, since s^^bjecfs a^e 
bound to obey,* that I may know youf pleasure of nje.* 

‘ A sweet dllng^rous woman,’ hte thought her still ; but he, 
added now,* ‘ And of all thescf dainty ladies the daintiest, 
and the shrewderi reader of tnen.’ • 

‘ Come thev, Mr. Knox, and be idl« or btisy as Wkfes 
, you best,’ she*said, and, resumed her needle. I am glad 
to know,’ she added, ' tha^ you consider yourself bpund 
anyways to me.’ • 

He, not moving from his doorway— making jt* sefve 
him vather for a pulpit — whert hd had thpught for awhile, 
with quickjy blinking eyes, beghn : ‘ I think that you seek 
to put me to some question, madam, but without naming 
it I thjnk that you would hat^e me justify myself without* 
cause cit^d.* But this I shall not d,o, lest afterwards come 
in your (ilerk*of Arraign^ and I find myself prejudged 
upon my plea 'before 1 am accused at all. *Why, in^this 
, piatjter of service of subjects, we are all in a manner bound 
Upon it. Many masters must we obey: as God and His 
stewards, who are girded angels j and Death and his 
officers, who are famines^ diseases, fires, and the swords 
of violent men, suffered by God for primordial reasons ; 
and next the prince and his *mimste|;s, among whom I • 
reckon ’ 

‘ Oh, sir ; oh, sir,^ she cried out, ‘ you go too fast for me ! ’ 

‘ Macjaip,’ saic^ he, ' I spcfek with respect, but I d*o tffink 
you go a^fast as L’ • 

Sbe laughed. ‘ I am young, Mr. Knox, and go as 
fast as I can. • Do you blame* me fcTr that ? ’ 

‘I may not, madam,’ said jie steadily, ‘unless •to 
, remember that you sit in an old <^at be to blame you.’ 

‘ I sit at my needlework n(j^, sir.’ 
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I He Saw Her fine head bent over the web, a gesture 
beautifully meek, but said he: 'I suspect v the seat is 
bene?th your Majesty. , It ^is hard to win, yet harder to 
leave when the time comes.’ ^ * - , 

c said she, ‘if I put aside my seat, if ^ wh-iye^my 

authority, how would you consider me then ? ’ 

He turned his head ftV)m one to another, and then 
gazed calmly at the Queen. ‘Madam,’ he said, ‘if you 
waiver your authority and put d'side your seat, the which 
(you say) you have from God, why then should I consider 
ryou at all ? ’ 

When the room stirred,^ she laughed, but it wa’s to 
conceal her vexation. She' pricked h^r lip with her 
heedle. 

‘ I see how it is with you and your friends, sir,’ she said , 
drily ‘You love not poor women in any wise. When we 
are upon thrones you call us monsters, and when we come 
off'th^m you think ^us nothing at all. It is hard to please 
you. And yet — you have kiiown women.’ 

‘ A many,’ said he. 

‘ And of these some were good women ? ’ 

‘ There was one, madam, 'the best of women/ > 

Her eyes" sparkled. -‘Ah! You speak kindly at last! 
You loved my mother 1 Then you' will love me. Is it 
not ,so ? ’ 

He was silent. This was perilous work. 

‘ I have sent for you, Mr. Knox,’ she continued, ‘ not for 
dialectic, in which I can see I am no match for you ; but 
to ask counsel of you, and require a benevolence, if you are 
ready to bestov/ it. We will talk alone of these things, 

* if you will. Adieu, rpes enfants ; gentlemen, adieu. I 
must speak privately with Mr. Knox.’ 

What had she to say to him.^^ Not he alone wondered ; 
there was Master Des-Essars*' at the door — Master Des- 
Essars, who, with the generosity of calf-love, wals prepared 
to surrender, his rights for the good of the State. -Mary 
Livingstone, to whom one man, lover of the Queen, was 
as*^ pitiable as another swept through the ante -room 
without a word for anybody. The others clustered in 
the bay, whispering and wondering. 
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But as to Mr. Knox, when those two w^re ilone, 5tie 
iDaffled hlm.^ltogether by asking ^him to intervene in the 
quarreV between the Lords l^oth^ell and Arran : baffled 
lum, Jthat is, because he fc&d braced himself for tears, 
repfoacltes,# and what he called / yowling^ ’ agaii}?it liis 
‘ Stinking Pr^de ’ sermon, which of late had maofe some dlir. 
In tfi^t matter he was rea<^ to take his st^d upon the 
holy hill t)f Sign ; he had his counter-mines laid against her 
mines. , Yea, if she had ‘cried out upon the bpok .of tRe 
Monstrous Regiment itself, he had hi^ pitljy retorts, Jiis 
citations^fr^ Scripture, his AVistotle, his Saint Paul, and* 
Aqilinas — lor he, did not disdhin that serviceable papist — 
his heavy cavalr/ from Gen(?va and his light horsemen from 
Ayrshire greens. But she took no notictof this entrenched 
position of his : she direw him into open country, then 
swept out and* caught hiip in the flank. Choosiqg to 
assiyne, against all evidence, that he had loved her mother, 
assuming that he loved her too, she pleaded with him* to* 
servo her well, and used the ^ub*tlest flattery of all,* which 
was to take for granted that *he would refuse what she 
begged. This was an incense so heady that the flint]j^- 
edged brain was drugged by it* declined ratiocination. AS 
she pleaSed, in low urgent tones, w4iich cried ^sometimes as 
if she was hurt, and thriWed sometimes as, though she 
exulted id her’ pure desire, he listened, sitting motionless 
above her, mey-e moved than he cared afterwards to own. 

‘ For peace^s sake I came hither, young as I am, and 
because I desire to dwell among, my own folk. I hoped 
for peace, and do think that I ensued it. Have I vexed 
any of you in anything ? H^ve I oppressed any ? At 
such a time, against such pleading, hp had it not in his* 
heart to cry out, V Ay, daily, hourly, you vex, thwart, 
and offend the Lord's people.’ 

Seeing# him jglent, pondering above her, she stretcTied 
out her ^fms for a minute, and bewitched him utterly with 
her alow, sad smile. ‘ If a girl of my years cag be^ tyrant 
over grave councillors, if that be possible, and I. have 3one 
it, I shall not be too stiff to ask yardon for my fault, of to< 
come to you and your friendj, Mr. Knox, to learn a wiser 
But you cannot acciise me. I See you answer 
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nithing^.’vk WViether he could or not, he did not at that 
tkne. ^ 

Sh,e came back to her fijst proposition. ‘ Of n>y Lord 
of‘;Bothwell I know only thisV» —she seem,ed to weigh her 
w.ords 3 ^»f— ‘ that in France he approved himself the very 
hoViest geifcleman whom I looked to find him ,here. He is 
not of my f^ith ; he favours England more than I ^ am as 
yet prepared to do; he is stern^upon the l^ordei. What 
his quarrel,, may be with my Lofd of Arran I do pot care 
to jnquire. I pra^ it may be soon endedl for the peace’s 
.sake which I proitiised myself. Why should I be unhappy ? 
You cannot wish it.’ ' * 

Madam ’ he said, in his deep slow voici, ‘ God knoweth 
I ‘d6' not.’ 

She lool^ed down ; she whispered, ‘ You are kind to me. 
You , will help me ? ’ 

‘Madam,’ he said, ‘God being with ‘me, I will.’ She 
‘lodked vp at him* like a child, held out her hand. He took 
it in his own ; and there it lay for a while contented. . 

Upon this fluttering moment the Lord James, walking 
familiarly in king’s houses, entered with a grave inclination 
b'f the head. The Queen was vexed, but she was ready, 
and resumed her hand. Mr. Knox was not rea!dy. He 
stiffened himself, and opened hisi mouth to speak r^no words 
came. The Lord James went solemnly to his side and put 
a hand on his shoulder. The Queen’s eyes flashed. 

‘ Madam,’ he said, ‘ I am glad that my friend Mr. Knox 
should be here.’ 

‘Upon my word, my lord,’ cr^d the Queen iiir a rage, 
‘ why should you^ be glad, or what has your gladness to do 
'with the matter ? ’ „Mr.^Knox, before she spoke, had gently 
disengaged himself now he made her a deep obeisance and 
took his leave — not wgilking backwards. ‘ That is a true 
mah,’ was her judgment of him, and nqyer substantially 
altered. What he may have thought of her, if be after- 
wards* dis(^overed how she had used him here, is another 
question. . He set about doing her behests*, at any rate. 
There was a probability that my Lord Bothwell would show 
himself at Court again •before many days, and without 
direct invitatioii of hers. 
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• 

After a progress about the kingdom, \^hich She thoug'At 
it well to mak^ for mayy reasons— room for the pacifying 
arm of Mr. Kno^ being one— it befell as she had hoped. 
Speedily and well ’had the preacher gone to work : the*Earl 
of Atran walked abroad without a bodyguard, the ^Barl«of 
Bothwell showed himself at <^ourt and was received, upon 
his former footing. The Queen*had looked sharply at him, 
on his first appearance, for any sign of a shameful face ; 
there was not to be seen the shadow of a shade. It is not* 
too muc^f td say that she would have been gl'eatly disap- 
pointed if there’had b,een ayy ; for to take away hardihood 
from this man would be to make his raillery^ a ridiculous 
offence, his gay humour mere .symptom of the ta^^ern. 
'No, ’but he laughed at her as slily as ever before; he 
reassumed his old pretensions, he gave back no inch of 
ground— »and, remember, ip an affait of the sort, if the man 
holds his place the maid mu,st yield something of hers.. It 
is bound to be a case of give cfr take. She felt her.self in . 
the act to give, was glad of it, and ?onc;ealed it from Mary 
Livingstone. When this girl, her bosom friend and bed- 
fellow, made the outcry you mighf expect of htr, the 
Queen pretended ‘extreme surprise. 

‘ Do you suppose this country the Garden of Edeij, my 
dear ? Are aH the Scots lofds wiSe virgins, cajefd ctver 
lamp-wicks? Am I. Queen of a Court of Love iJy change, 
and is my Lord of Bothwell a postulant? You tell me 
news. I assure you he is nothing to me.’ 

77 
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^ No^/^these words were spoken on a day when he had 
oeclared'^ hiriiself something as plainly as was convenient, 
Exactly what had happened was this : — 

On the anniversary - day of the death of little King 
Fvanqts of France, the Queen kept the house ^wlth fier 
maids, anci professed to see nobody. A requiem had been 
sung,^the faithful few attending in black mourning. She, 
upon a fald-itool, solitary befoi'e, the altar at the pall,* looked 
a very emblem of pure sorrow — exquisitely dressed in long 
nun- like ^ weeds ; -no relief of white; her face very pale, 
h^nds thin ctnd fragile, oi?ly one ring to the whole eight 
^ fingers. Motiqpless, not observed to open her dips, ^wink 
h^r eyes, scarcely seen to breathe, there she stayed when 
rLa?s was done and the chapel empty, save for women and 
a page or two. 

At noon, just before dinner, she walked in the garden,' 
kept* empty by her directions — a few turns with Beaton 
and Fleming, and Des-Essars for escort — then, bidding 
them leave her, sat alone in a yew-tree bower in full sun. 
It was warm dry' weather for the season. 

Presently, as she sat pensive, toying perhaps with grief, 
■Crying to recall it or maintain it — who knows? — she heard 
footsteps nc4; far off, voices in debate ; and locked side- 
long up to see who could be coming. It was the Earl 
of Bothwell who showed himself first round the angle of 
the terrace, arm-in-arm of thajt Lord Arran whom she 
had procured to be his friend ; behind these two were 
Ormiston, some Hamilton or another, and Paris, Lord 
Bothwell’s valet. They were in high spirits and jfree talk, 
thos.e two lords, unconscious or careless of her privacy; 
Bothwell was gesticulating in that French way he had; 
the other, with his head inclined, listened closely, and 
sniggered in spite of himself. Boih were in cheerful 
colours ; notably, Bothwell ;vore crimson cloth with a 
cloak of the same, a pu]- point of lace, a white, feather in 
his <jap. Arran first saw the Queen, stopped instantly, 
uncovered, and said something hasty to his companion; 
h^, stared with his light fish -eyes g.nd kept his mouth 
open. Bothwell looked up in his good time and bared 
his head as he did so. ^ It seems that he muttered some 
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f ier or advice, for when Lord Arran slipped bv.on’tl^ 
s of his toes, all the rest followed hin?; but Lor<jl 
lOthwejl walked leisurely over •the grass towards the 
been, as who should say, ‘J lam*in the wrong — in truth 
' aiji'^ careless ’devil. Well, give me my due; acjmif I 
lam no^ a timorous devil.’ 

Asp he stodd before her, attentive and respectful in his 
easy v\^y, she watched higi hearly, and he wsfted for her 
words. It is 3, sign of hoav they stood to one another at 
this tirrJb that she began her speech in* the micfdle— as if 
her thoughts, in spite of heitself, becjime ’ at a poiht 
articulate? ♦ 

‘ You also, my^lord ! ’ 

‘ Oh, you Ui\derstand me very well.’ 

‘Madam, upon my honour! T am a auii aog mat can 
see but one thing at a time.^ 

She forced herself to speak. ‘ I asj< you, then, this 
is the day of all days when ypu choose to pass by /ne in 
your festival gear? I ask if you also are with the rest 
of them ? ’ • 

He made as if he would spread his hands out — thtf' 
motion was* enough. It said— though he was silent— 

‘ Madam, I am tio better than other* men.’ 

‘Oh, r. behove it’ I believe it I You afe no better 
indeed ; but I had thouglyt you wiser.’ • 

t caught •at the word, and rubbed his chin over it. 

‘ Hey, my faith, madam — wiser ! ’ 

The Queen tapped her foot. ‘ If I had said kinder, I 
might have betrayed myself for a fool. Kindness, wisdom, 
generosity, pity! In all these •things I must believe you 
to be as other men. Is it not so ? ’• * 

Seeing her cloudSd eyes, he did not* affect to laugh any 
more. J-Ie was either a l^d courtTer or one surftemtly 
expert ; fc^f he sflbke as irritably jls he felt. 

T * know few men save men of spirit, the|efore 

1 c^™ot advise you. But ycni kncfw the saw, Cornt asino 
^apecosl minuzza r^^.*“The donkey bites his* carrot 
el as he knows.” Wisdom is becoming to a servant ; 
indness, generosity, and the i^st* of these high virtues are 
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t\e ornatnen^ of a master, or mistress. ' Why, madam, if 
L desire the warmth of the sun, shall I ever ‘get it by • 
shivering ? Is that a wfse reflection ? ’ 

« She clasped her hancis o^6r$ her knee, and looked at Ij^er 
fpot she swung it slowly ; but if the action. Wcus idle tne 
w6rds wetKi rfot. ‘ If I asked you, my lord, to wdhr the 
dule with rife upon this one day of the year, should you 
refuse me? I grieve, will you not grieve with meV 
'• neyyr faltered, but spoke'as gaily as ‘a sailor to his 
lajs. ‘ Faith of a 'gentleman, madam, why should 1 grieve 
I — except for thkt you should grieve s'dll I For your 
grieving there may be a remedy ; and as for far ‘from 
gn’eving with you, I thank the kindly gods.’ 

She bit her lip as she shivered. ‘You, are cruel,’ she 
said: ‘yoij are cruel. I knew i^ before. " Your heart is^ 
cruel. This is the very subtlety of the vicp.’ 

‘kot so, madam,’ he answered qilietly ; ‘but it is 
d^hgerpus simplicity. Do you not know why I ’ give 
thanks? — I thinly you dcr, indeed.’ 

Very certainly she thought so too. , 

She sat on after he was gone, twisting her fingers about 
^Sls she spun her busy fancies ; and was so found by her 
maids. Litlle King Francis and the purple’ p’all which 
signified hirn were buried for ,that (Jay ; ^d after dinner 
she changed her black gown for a white. "It was at going 
to that night that she had, rallied Mary Livingstone 
about Scots lords and wise virgins, and declared that Lord 
Bothwell was nothing to her. And the maid believed her 
just as far as you or I may do. , 

Not that the* thing was grown serious by any means : 
the maid of honour made ’’too much of one possible lover, 
and the Queen, very^' likely, too little. The difference 
between these two was this : Mary '^Livingstone looked 
upbn her Majesty’s lovers wi^L a match-maker’s eye, but 
Queen Mary with a shepherding eye.* The flock was 
everything to her. Just now, for example, shg was 
anitiotis ^bout certain*^ other’ strays ; and, as time wore on 
tG the dark of the year, she began to be impatient. The 
Gordons, said her brother James, were playing her false ; 
but it was inc^redible to h6r — not that they should be at ' 
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fault, but that her instinct should be so. SI;^e couM ha/e 
sworn to '‘th^ truth of that fine Lord Gordon, and bee^n 
certain *that she had won over o[d Huntly at the dast. 
The mistake — if she was mi^i’^Acen — is common to quee,^^s 
an^dwpteUy children, who, finding tbemselves in thel^'^ntre 
of thefr world, give that a circumference beyonll the line 
of sight. Because all eyes are upon them they think that 
there ft i^othinjg else to be seen. She was t^ learn that 
Huntly at Court and K*untly in Badenoch »^vere# two 
separate^' person s so said the Lord Jamc.^. , 

^Sister, alnsi^I fear a treacherous ifnd stiff-necked 
genesatiorT’ ;*and he had more* to go upon* than he chose 
her to guess as yei. ' 

So far, at le^st, she had to admit that old Iluntly ^^as 
liar: John of Findlaty was never brought h^ck. Her 
messengers retuyied again and again, saying, ‘ The Jlarl 
was in the hills,’ dr ‘ The Lari was hunting the deer,’ or 
‘ The’Earl was punishing the Forbesesf’ ,*And whej-d was 
her fine Lord Gordon, with his *sea-blu^, hawk’s eyes? 
She was driven at last to send ‘after him — a peremptory 
summons to meet her at Dundee ; but he never came — ^ 
could not be found or served wfth the letter — was believed 
to be witl? tile Earl, his father, but, had been^heard of in 
the west with tlfe Hagiilton^, etc. etc. The foce of Lord 
James — his ^ eyes* ever upon the Earldom of Moray — ^as 
sufficient answer to her doubts ; and when she turned to 
Lord’ Bothwell for comfort, he laughed and said, reminding 
her of a former conversation, ‘ Prick the old bladder, 
madam, s<5atter the pease ; ,then watch warily who come to 
the feast.’ 

Then a certain Lord Ruthven*enterec^ her field, sent for 
out of Gowrie — a dour, pallid man, with fatality pressing 
heavily on his forehead. It seemed ^to weigh his brows 
over his eyes, and to goad kim at certain stressful times 
to outbursts of savagery — snarling, tooth-baring — terrible 
to behold* He hated Iluntly as one Scots lord could hate 
another, for no Renown reason. * 

‘You ask me what. you shall do^with Huntly, madamf 
1 say, hang him on a tree, and poison crows with him. 
4t will be the best service he cail ever do yoif.’ 

9 
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Het siiid this at the council board, and dismayed her 
(Sorely. It seemed to her that he churned -his spleen ^ 
bet^^een his teeth till it foamed at his loose lips. 

She flew to the comfokt pf her maids : here was her 
r.abinet of last resource ! They throned her among them, 
pint their ' heads near together, and considered the case of 
Scotland. ^Mary Livingstone could see but one remedy 
for the ofp deep -set disease Bothwelfs byoad chest 
shadowed, all the realm as with a cloud : chase that away, 
you migfit get a glimpse of poor Scotland ; but while the' 
dreadful gloom ^ endured ^ the Gordons seemed to her a 
swarm of gnats, harmless sit a distance. ‘ Lee tnem starve 
i«i their own quags, my dear heart,’ sge said ; ‘ you will 
nave them humble when they are hungry. Theirs is the 
sin of pride — but, O Mother of Heaven, keep us clean from 
the sin that laughs at sinning ! ’ ,, N 

Mary Fleming put in a word fof the advice of Mr. 
Secretary Lethjngton, but blushed when the others nUdged 
each other. The Secretary was known to be her servant. 
Mary Beaton said, ‘ I thought we were to speak of 
Huntly ? Ma belle dame^ touch his heart with your 
finger-tips.’ 

‘ So I would if I knew the way,’ said the Queen, 
frowning. 

^ * Send him back his bonny boy Adam,’ says Beaton ; 

‘ I undertake that he will plead your cause. You have 
given him good reason.’ ' 

The Queen thought well of this ; so presently Adam 
Gordon was sent north as legate a latere, 

Christmas wept out, Lent drew on, the months passed. 
The Ark of State tossed in unrestful waters, but young 
Adam of Gordon came not again'^with a slip of olive. 
‘"If that child should proi/e untrue,’ said the Queen, 

‘ then his father is the lying traitor you report Kim.’ This 
to <Mr. Secretary Lethington, very much with her just now, 
a't wor^ for Mr. Sebretar}^ Cecil of England, tr>^ng his 
siardest to bring abou^ a meeting between his mistress and 
the mistress of his friqnd. Lethington, knowing what he . 
did know, hstd little consolation for her ; but he bore wonL 
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to his master, the Lord James, that thc» Qdeen was 
angering last* with the Gordons;, a very little more anfl 
the fire "would leap. . 

my poor .judgment/* hi said, ‘the kindling^spark 
will*b 9 s^truck when she sees the ecribblin^ of^her*foV- 
image. She Jhath fashioned a very Eros out. of George 
Gordo^j.’ ^ • 

‘ I coflceive^ Mr. Secretary, ’ said the L^rd James, 
making.no sign^that he h*ad heard hin^ ‘thafthe times 
are ripe for our budget of news.’ 

‘I thijjk^Vitft your lordship,’ the Secretary replied, 

‘ but Vill you be your own post-boy ? ’ 

‘ Ah ! I am a* dullard, IV^r. Secretary,’ said my 
‘ Your mind fo^jges in front of mine.’ • 

, He was fond of pending his agents in clojffe corners. 
Let them be exphcjt since h« would never be. Lethington 
gulped his chagrin. 

‘My meaning was, my lord, th^t it will* advantage you 
more to confirm than to spread your new^ concerning the 
Lord Gordon. Whoso tells her Majesty a thing to anger 
her, I have observed that he wyi surely receive some partli 
of her wrathj Not so the man who is forced t© admit the 
truth of a reporjt. He, on the contrary, gains trust; for 
delicacy in a courtier cfutweighs integrity with our mistress. 
Therefore Idt the* Duke bring the news, and do you wait 
jjantil.you can Jpow your fiead over it. Perhaps I speak 
more plainly than I ought.’ 

* I think you do, sir, indeed,’ saya the Lord James, and 
lacerates Ifis Lethington. 

There was a masque upon Shrove.Tu»sday, the last day 
mii^ch folly done, which ended, like a 
child s romp, in a .sobbing fit. Amid the lights, music, 
laughter cf 4:he thiong, the ^ueen and her maids braved it 
as saucy ydung men, trunked, puffled, pointed, trussed and 
aoublQ|;ed ; short French clo^s ov^r one shoulder, *ftat 
rench caps ^ over one ear. Mary Livingstone •was the 
^oper^t, being so taill, Mary Fleming the least at eas^ 
^mary Beaton the pertest, and.M^ry Setor^ the prettiest 
oy* But Mary the Queen was the mo.st provoking, the 
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trimmest, rrfjst assured little gallant that ever you saw; 
^nd yet, by that art she, had, that extraordin^sry ‘tact, never 
rnoi^e a queen than when^ now so much a youth. Her 
trunks were green and herMdublet white- velvet ; hqr cloak 
tvas*' r/iolet. threaded with gold. Her cap was askscariet as 
her lips ; but there was no jewel in her ear cr her girdle to 
matcn her, glancing eyes. Py a perverse French courtesy, 

, which becaine them very ill, such men as dareS to do it, 
or hkd ohins to ^show, were habited like women, Queen ^ 
Mary led o^t Monsieur de Chatelard in a ruff and hooped 
gown ; Des-Essars made a nun of himself, most (;*emure and 
most uncomfortable ; Mary Fleming chose the E5.rl of 
Afran — the only Scot in the mummefy — a shepherdess 
with a crook. Mary Livingstone would not dance. ‘ Never, 
never, ne^i'er ! ’ cried she. ‘ Let \:omen ape men, as I ani 
doing: the thing is natural we would all be men if we 
qoul^. But a man in a petticoat, a man that can blush— 
ah, bah ! pourrkiire de France ! ' 

That night, rotten or no'l, Monsieur de Chatelard played 
the French game. Queen Mary held him, led him about, 
bowed where he curtsied , stood while he sat. He grew 
bolder as fhe din grew wilder ; he said he wa^s the Queen’s 
wife. She thought hirU a fool, but owned to a kind of sneak- 
ing tenderness for folly of the'^sort. ‘ He called c her his dear 
IokI, his sweet lord, said he was faint and mifst lean upon 
her arm. He promised to make her jea^fous — went very 
far in his part. He swore that it was all a lie — he loved 
his husband only : ‘ Kiss me, dear hub, I am sick of love ! ’ 
he languished, and she did kiss -his cheek. More she would 
not ; indeed, when she sayv the old Duke of Chatelherault 
struggling through khe crowd about the doors, she felt 
that here was a Chance of getting cut of a tangle. She 
fitungt the sick monkey off and went directly towards the 
Duke. He had come to toWh that day^ she knew, directly 
from his lands in the wCst : perhaps he would Xnow some- 
tbiiSg of the Gordon^. H^ was a frail, pink-cheeked old 
man, wkh a pointed white beard and delicate hands ; SO 
simple as to be nearly a fool, and ‘yet not so nearly but 
that he had ^been able tq, beget Lord Arran, a real fool. ; 
When he understood thaU this swaggering young princt^' 
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was indeed his queen, he gave up bowing and wfiMing vis 
hands, and i'opped upon his knee, having very courtly 

old way^ with him. . . , t i ‘ t • 

‘ Dear madam dear my ^bfisin,’ the Lothians show tWe 
green^ fcr ^our abiding. Tis shrewish weather yet ‘in 
the hiMs ; but you make a summer liere.* 

‘ Rnse up, my cousin,' says the Queen, ‘ anJl com^ talk 
with Ae.« She drew him ^to* a settle by the v^ll. ^ ‘ What 
news of your house and cowntry have you for me ? ' • 

‘ I h<?pe I shall content your Majesty,’ he said, rubbing 
his fine hands. • ‘ Wc of the west have# bedn junketing. 
We have1<il1ed fatlings for a marriage.’ . 

She was interested, suspe(Jting nothing. ‘ Ah, you have 
made a marriage! and I was not toldj Yoti used #n#e 

ill, cousin.* • . . 

‘Madam,’ he^ pleaded somcwdiat confusedly, ‘ it was 
done in haste : were •many reasons for that. ^ fake 

one-* my poor health and hastening y<^ars. Nor djd time 
serve to make Hamilton a ^loi^e. It was a foi^alice, 
and must remain a fortalice for my liTetime. But for 
your Grace ’ He stopped, seeing that she did not 

listen. . 

She mad^ haste to turn him on again. * Whom did 
you marry? Not my Dord of Arran, for he is pianking 
here. AnS you •design him for me, if I remenfber. 

‘Oh, madam!’ He \yas greatly upset by such plain 
:talk.* ‘No, nd. It was my daughter Margaret. My 
son Arran 1 Ah, that’s a greater thing. My daughter 

Margaret, madam ’ ^ 

‘ Yes, yes. But the man — the man 1 ’ 

‘Madam, the Lord of Gord<5n took^her.’ He beamed 
with pride and contentment. ‘Yes, *yes, the Lord of 
Gordon — a pact of Smity between two houses not always 
too happily engaged.’ 0 

There* ic* no d3ubt she blenchqji at the name moment- 
arily, as one may at a sudden flash of lightning. Sh^ got 
up a^^ once. ‘*1 think you hafve mistook his namb, cousin. 
His name is Beelzebub. He is called after his fathet 
She left him holding his head, ajfd went swiftly towards 
4 the door. 
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. Ther cjrearv Chatelard crept after her. ‘ My prince — 
ipy lord ! ^ • 

‘ ]^o, no ; I cannot he‘ar you now.’ She waved him off. 
c Bowing, he shivered'^ at h\\ plight ; but ‘Courage, rgy 
c|iild/fhe bade himself ‘ “ Not no 2 v^' she saith^’ • * 

"^AiF dartcirfg stopped, all secret talk, all laughing, teas- 
ing, and lo^e- making. They opened her a broad* way. 
The Earl o^ Bothwell swept thq floor with his thyrsus : he 
M^as cjisguj^sed as the Theban god. But sHe cried out the 
mpre vehemently,^ ‘ N o, no 1 I am pressed ; I cannot hear 
you now. ou Cannot avail me any more,^ and flashed 
through the doorway. ‘Send me Livingst'orfe to*' my 
closet,’ she called over her shoulder, ‘ ai\d send me Leth- 
irfgton.’ She rai\ up her privy stair, and ^waited for her 
servants, tapping her foot, irresolute, in th^ middle of the 
floor. 

Mary Livingstone flew in* breathless. ‘ What is it ? 
Whatr i^ it, my lamb ? ’ * 

‘ Gbet me a great cl 6 ak 4 child, and hide up alj this 
foolery ; and let Mr. Secretary wait until I call him.' 

Mary Livingstone covered her from neck to foot, took 
‘bff the scarlet cap, coifed her head seemly, brought a stool 
for her feet hid the b^y in the lady, you see, knd all done 
without a word, admirable girl | ^ 

The Queen had been in a hard stare the while. ‘ Now 
let me see M. de Lcthington. ^jut stay you with me.’^ 

‘ Ay, till they cut me down,’ says Lfvingstone, * and 
fetched in the Secretary. 

She began at once.' ‘ I finc\, Mr. Secretary, that there 
is room for mor® knaves yet in Scotland.’ 

‘ Alack, madam,’ says *he, ‘ yes, truly. They can lie 
close, do you see, \ike ‘mushrooms, and thrive the richlier. 
Knaves breed knavishly, and Scotlana is a kindly nurse.’ 

There are likely'" to be more. Here hath the Duke 
married his daughter, ai^d the Lord of Huntly^tfiat brave 
son of his whom of late he offered to me. Is this knavery 
or *thfe ecstasy of a fcK)! ? What ! Do thay think fo win 
fKom me* by insult what they have not won by open 
dealing ? ’ 

Mr. Secretavy, who had known this piece of news for a 
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month or more, did not think it well to overi^ct .Birrprisrf 
He conten1ed|. himself with, ‘ Upon^my word ! ’ but added,^ 
after a pause, ‘This seems to_me r^sh folly rather th»n a 

^he*Q«ieefi fumed, and in so doing betrayed whafjiad 
really angered.her. ‘ Knave or fool, what is it ta me r A 
false fme rogue! All rogues^ together. Ah, hp professed 
my <^ood ^rvic^ declared himself worthy of trus^ — declared 
himself ^ly lover 1 Heaveifs and earth, are lover^ here of 

this sort?’ , • 1 

Mary Liviftgsfone stooped towards h^r. ijimk no 
more^f him— ah me, think of ftone of them ! They seek 
not your honour, fior love, ndt service, but just^ the swee5; 

profit they can <iuck from you.' , u j 

The Queen put her cfein upon her two clasped hands. 

* I have heard ray aunt, Madame de Ferrara, declare, ^he 
said, with a metalli?: ring in her voice which was new to it, 

‘ that in the marshes about that town the peasant women, 
and gi^ls also, do trade their le^s by standing in the lagoon 
and gathering the leeches that fasten upon them^ to suck 
blood. These they sell for a few pence and give their 
lovers focyi. But my lovers in^Scotland are the leeches , 
so here st&nd I, trading myself, with all men uraining me 
of profit to fatten theiivselves#’ 

‘Madam-* ’*said Lethington quickly, then stopped.. 


‘\Yell?’ says the Queeit. 

‘ I would say, madam, the fable is a good one. Gather 
your leeches and sell them for pence. Afterwards, if it 
please you, trade no more* in the swamps, but royally, in 
a royal territory. Ah, trade you with pfinces, madatn ! 
I hope to set up a booth xbr your M^esty's commerce, and 
to find a chafferer of your own degree.’ t- i* u 

She understood very well that he §poke of an Epglish 
alliance fpr Jier, ayd that thi« was not to be had without a 
husband English providing. think you are right, 
she renlied. ‘ If the Queen of England, my goc|d 
come naif-way towards me, I will go the other half. This 
you may tell to Mr. Randolph if yoy choose.’ 

‘ Be sure that I tell him, madams’ 

‘ Good dreams to you, Mr. Secretary.* 
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Audc nOj, dreams at all to your Majesty — but sweet, 
careless sleep ! ’ c 

TJhe Queen, turning^ for consolation to her Livingstone, 
won the relief of tears. Ti^ey talked in Jow tones to e^ch 
Qtheirtfor a little while, the mistress’s head on the 'maid’s 
shoulder, and her two hands held. The Queen was out of 
hearts, with Scotland, with love, with all this skirting of 
perils. She was for prudence just now — prudence and 
the tj^ngligh road. Then came in the tirewoman for the 
uprobing, and then a final argument for England. 

Monsieur de Ghatelard,'Who truly (as he had told Des- 
Essars) was a foredoomed man, lay hidden at 'this moment 
where no man should have kiin unsanctified. I shall not 
deal with him and his whereabouts further than to say that, 
just as Frepchmen are slow to see^a joke, s6 they are loath 
to let it go. He had proposed on this, of all nights of the' 
year, to push his joke of the ballroom into chamber- 
piacticf. Some^ further silly babble about ‘wifely duty’ 
was to cxtenuatp his great; essay. If jokes had bqen his 
common food, I suppose he would have knowp the smell 
of a musty one. As it was, he had to suffer in the fire 
which old Huntly and his diamilton-marriage had lit: his 
joke was burnt up it left his lips. For 'thfc Queen’s 
words, when she found him, clung about ‘'him J ike flames 
about an oil-cask, scorched him, blistered him, shrivelled 
him up. He fell before them, iiterally, and lay, dry with 
fear, at her discretion. She spurned him‘ with her 'heel.' 
‘ Oh, you weed,’ she said, ‘ not worthy to be burned, go, or 
I send for the maids' with besoms to wash you into the 
kennel.’ He cr^pt away to the shipping next day, pressing 
only the hand of Des-Essars, who could hardly refuse him. 
‘His only succession "this miserable, occasion,’ the young 
man wrote afterwards, ‘ was to divert Ae Queen’s rage from 
Monsreiir de Gordon, and to turn her thoughts^ b^ ever so 
little more, in the direction of the Englfsh mamage. He 
was ^ one of those fools whose follies serve to show every 
man 'more or less ridiculous, just as a false sonnet makes 
sonneteering jejune.’ 

Lent openod, therefore,* with omens ; and with more 
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came Ladyi Day and the new year. The Gordons, befhg 
summoned, l^id not answer ; the Gordons, then, were put 
to th^ horn. The Queen was •bitter as winter c^gainst 
them, with no desire but t^ •Jave* them at her knees. •As 
fort Ifcvors ^nd their loves, after Qeorge Gordon, aftpr 
crowfling shame of Monsieur de ChatclaTd,* ice -•girdled 
Artemis was not chaster than she. My Lord* of B^thwell,* 
after^arji essa^ or two, sbrdgged and soughj the border; 
the Queen was all for Iwgh alliances just nojv, aijd Mr. 
Secretary, thei# apostle, was in favour* He was hop(jful, 
as he told Mary Fleming, to s»e two Qiteens*at York ; and 
wh© coifld ^ay what might n©t come of tiiat ? And while 
fair Fleming wandered he* was most hopeful, for lik« a 
delicate tree he needed genial air to mgke hifii bud. •Vou 
saw him at !^uch seasj^ns at his best — a shrewd, nervous 
man, with a dash of poetry in him. The Queen of England 
always inspired him ; he was frequently eloquent upon the 
thefne. His own Queen talked frealy about h§r*‘gbod* 
sister,’ wrote her many civile letters, anjf treasured, a few 
stately relies. One wonders, reading them now, that 
they should have found warmer quarters than a pigeon- 
hole, that they could ever h;fve lain upon Queen Marj^% 
bosom and been beat upon by he^ ardent Hbart. Yet so 
it was. They* kno\\; nothjng of Queen Mary who know 
her not as the Huntress, never to be thrown *out by a cold 
scent. Mr. Secretary, knowing her well, harped as long as 
she would dafice. ‘ Ah, madam, there is a golden trader ! 
Thence you may win an argosy indeed. What a bargain 
to be struck there ! Sifter kingdoms, sister queens — oh, 
if the Majesty of England were but lodged in a man’s 
heart ! But so in essence it i%. Her royal heart is like a 
strong fire, leaping within a fraitie pf steel. And your 
Grace’s should be me jewel which that fire would guard, 
the Cor Cordis^ the Secret# of the Rose, the Sweelnes^ in 
the Strong 1 ’ 

Mary Fleming, glowing to hear such periods, saw her 
misfress catch light from thetn. 

‘ You speak well and truly,’ said Queen Mary. < ‘ I wowld _ 
I had tlie Queen of England for my husband ; I would 
love her well.’ She spoke softly, blushing^like a maiden. 
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Sister oand^ spouse!’ cries Lethington with ardour. 

‘ Sister and spouse ! ’ 

For^ the sake of some such miraculous consummation 
shec gave up all thoughts oiri^on Carlos^ put away thq 
Arjphduhe, King Charles, the Swedish prince. Her sis'jer 
of England Cihould marry her how she would. Lethington, 
On the day it ^as decided that Sir James Melvill should go 
to London upon the business, knelt before his sovea*eign in 
a feally hop^est transport, transfigured in the glory of his 
owrj^ fancy,'’ ‘ I salute on my knees the Empress of the 
Jsles! I touch thO sacred stem of the Tree of the New 
World!’ 

Very serious, very subdued, very mociest, the Queen 
cas(t virginal 6yes to her lap. 

‘God wilHng, Mr. Secretary, I will do His pleasure in 
all things,’ she said. 

The Lord James, observing her melting mood, made a 
§trdke for the Earldom of Moray. Were the Gordon^? to 
defy the Majesty p{ Scotland ? With these great h 9 pes 
new born, with old shames dead and buried — nev<er, never ! 
The Queen said she would go to the North and hound the 
Gbrdons out. 



CHAPTER VII 


cordon’s liANE 

On the mornii\g of Lammas Day the Qis^en heard mase ?li 
the Chapel Rfiyal with^ special intention, kn(jwn only to 
herself. Red n^ass it should have been, since she felt sore 
need of the Holy Hhost ; but she had given up the sofemn 
ornalnent of music for the sake of peace# ^o Father, Eeslhy 
read .the office before the veyy Tew faithful ; her maids, 
Erskine, I|,erries, the esquires, the pages, the French Am- 
bassador, the Ambassador of Savoy— with him a certain 
large, fulj-blooded Italian, of whom there will be somethin|^ 
to say arfbn! Mr. Knox had been scaring off^he waverers 
of late : thg Catholic r^ligiou was languid in the realm. 

She knelt bdbre the altar on her faklstoof very sti,ffly, 
and Rooked more solitar}i than she felt. Her high mood 
and high endeavour still holding, there was but one man in 
Scotland who could make her feel her isolation, make her 
pity herself so nearly that, the tears filled her eyes. Her 
brother James and his party, ostentatiously aloof, she cauld 
reckon with. All was said of them lopg ago by that old 
friend of hers now facing God in tlte mass : ‘Your brother 
stands on the left ol your throne ; but he looks for ever to 
the right’ , With this" key to the ciph’er of my Lord janfes, 
what mystery in his sayings or doings? Then the grim 
Mr. JCnox, who had worked her secret desires, and«ince 
then railed at Eer, scolded he/, madfe her cry— shp hid 'his 
jHieasure too. He liked her throi^h all, and she trustad 
|im in spite of all : at a pinch ^he could win him over. 
» hom, then, need she considjf ? The Earl* of Bothwell— 

91 
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afA the E^rl of Bothwell, who laughed at everything, and 
h|id looked drolly on at her efforts to be ^ queen, and 
chosen to do nothing to help or hinder : there waa a man 
tOsbe feared indeed ! Sfie n(^^er knew herself less a queen 
or ' moLe a girl than when he was before her, T^ailgjaed 
he' of frov ned, was he eloquent or dumb as a fish, he 
intimidated her, diminished her, drove her cowering into 
herself to queen it alone. Chr'ist was not so near,cGod not 
so far off, as this confident, free-living, shameless lord. 
Therefore now, because she dared not faker in what she 
, was about to do, <l r see herself less than she dicsired to be, 
she had sent him into Liddeedale to hold the Justice-Court, 
and had not cared even to receive him When he came to 
ta-ke, his leave. I .ady Argyll, who had stood in her place, 
reported that he had gone out gaily, humming a French 
air. With him safely away, she had faced her duty — duty 
of a Prince, as she conceived ft. And here she knelt in 
prayer, prone before the Holy Ghost — solitary (but th^t is 
the safeguard of 'the King !) — and searched the altar for a 
sign of assurance. 

Over that altar hung Christ, enigmatic upon His cross. 
The red priest bent his head down to his book, and made 
God apace. 

The Queen’s lips moved. ‘ My Savioui Christ, I offer 
Thee the intention of my heart, a clean oblation If I do 
amiss in error, O Bread of Heaven, visit it not upon me. 
I have been offended, I have been disobeyed ; they *call 
upon me to claim my just requital. But be not Thou 
offended with me, my Lord, and pardon Thou my dis- 
obedience. As k^r my punishment, I suffer it in seeking 
to punish.* 

It is not often tnat women pray in words : an urgency, 
a subjection, a passionate reception is the most they do — 
and the best. But she prayed so now, because she felt the 
need of justifying herself before Heaven, and the ability to 
do it For Bothwell was in far Liddesdale, and she on her 
throne. 

. In three days’ time she was to go to the North ; and, 
though the country knew it not, she would go ^n force to 
punish the Gordons. You may judge by her prayers 
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whether sh| was satisfied with the work.^ PJainly jme 
was not* fcjer anger had had time to cool ; she migjit 
have forgotten the very name of fjie clan, except thaj their 
ipen Jiad had honest faces, that two of them had «er- 
taifily fovej} her once. But she l^ad not been allcjwed ,to 
forget: the ^record remained, held up ever^Defore hfer e^es 
in t^e white hand of Lord James. Contufhacy !• Con-> 
tumacy# Old Huntly hacf been traitor be^re, when he 
trafficl^ed with the enemies of her mother,^ apd tjied *to 
sell hersel. to the English king. The Gordons "would not 
surrender ; ^hey had mated with the Mamiltons, a stockj 
next totiefs for the throne. Was there n®t a shameful plot 
here? Would ste not be stifled between these two houses? 
Yes, yes, she ]cnew all that. But they %ere Catholics, $tliey 
had shown her honesty faces, two of them ha^ loved her. 
She was not ScJ:isfied ; she must have a sign from heaven. 

God was mafle, the bell proclaimed Him enthroned, 
Qu&en Mary bowed her head. Now, jiow, if the ^Oordbns' 
wer^ true men, let God mal^e ^ sign ! ^ The tale w^s told 
that once^when a priest lifted up the Host above his head, 
the thin film dissolved, and took flesh in the shape of a 
naked child, who stood, hurtling white, upon the mari^'4 
two haflds! Let some such marvpl fall no\^. Intimacies 
between God ^nd t^ie Prjpce had been known. She hid 
her face, ^id down her soul ; the vague swauS over her, the 
,dark — a swooning, drowping sense. In that, for a moment, 
as vivid cloucfs chased each other across her field, she saw 
a face, a shape — mocking red mouth, vivacious, satirical 
hands, Uie gleam of twc; twinklin*g eyes : Bothwell, hued 
like a fiend, shadowing the world. Shev shuddered p God 
passed over, as the bell called*up the people. With them 
she lifted her head ^stiffened herseflf. /he spell was broken. 
Without being more superstitious than her brethren, she 
may b^ pardoned for finding in this*experience an omiAous 
beginning of adventure. ^ 

Nevertheless, she so faced the heights of her tasi that, 
on the day appointed, she set out a!^ bravely as tc? a hunting 
of stags. . Jeddart pikes, bowmen from the t'orest, Jier 
f^thian bodyguard — she had ^ some five hundred men 
about her ; too many for df progress, t^o few to make 
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wUr. 5he herself rode in hunting trim, with two maids, 
t^o pages, two esquires ; her brother, of coi^'se; in com- 
mand ; with him, of coui*se, the Secretary. At fixed points 
along the road certain Idrds 'jbined her : Atholl at Stirling, 
Glfencairn and Ruthven at Perth, these ’with, their c©m- 
pkiieV. Lyin^ at Coupar-Angus, at Glamis, at Edzell, her 
spirits/ose a^s she breasted the rising country, saw the cfloud- 
shadowed hhls, the swollen rivbr?, the wind-swept Crees, the 
sullen moors, ^ the rocks. She gr^ew happy even, for motion, 
newness, ^nd physical exertion always excited her, and she 
was never hkppy^ unless she was excited, e No fatigue 
daunted her. She sat out ^;he driving days of fain, bent 
neither to the heat nor to the -cold fog. ^She was always 
in^ fjront, alV/ays looking forward, seemed like the keen 
breath of war, driven before it as the win’d by a rain- 
storm. Lethington likened her to Diana on Taygetus 
shrilling havoc; but the Lord* James said: ‘Such simili- 
••tudes are distasteful. We are serious men upon a seflous 
business*.’ She rode astruddje like a young man, lopged 
for a breastplate and steel bonnet. She made Ruthven 
exercise her with the broadsword, teach her to stamp her 
foot and cry, ‘ Ha ! a touch ! ’ and cajoled her brother into 
letting her sleep one qight afield. Folded in a military 
plaid, so indeed she did ; and watched with thrills the stars 
shoot their aiitumn flights, and listened to the owls calling 
each' other as they coursed the shrew-mice over the moor. 
She pillowed her head on Mary Livingstone s knee at fast, 
and fell asleep at about three o’clock in the morning. 

In the grey mirk — sharply C 0 I 4 , and a fine mist drizzling 
— Lethington and his master came to rouse her. Mary 
^ Livingstone lifted a finger ' of warning. The Queen was 
soundly asleep, smi\ing a little, with oarted lips and the 
hasty breathing of a child. Mary Seton, too, was deep, 
herefaci buried in her arm. The two men looked down at 
the group. , ^ - 

‘Cpme away, my lord: give them time,’ said the 
Secretary 

, But my Lord James did not hear him. He stood 
broodingly, muttering tb^ himself : ‘A girl’s 4olic — this 
romping, fond gAl ! And ScS^tland’s neck for her footstool 
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— and earn|st nicn for her pastime. O King eternal, is it 
just? Mar|{' he said aloud, ‘there's no reason in this.' > 
Mr^ Secretary misunderstoocf^ him, not observing his 
^ild looks. ‘ Give them a ^H(|rt half-hour, my lord. T^re 
areb ttvo^f Jthem* sleeping; and th^ poor watcher Ife^h the 
need of it.' * 

The Lora James turned upon him. ‘ Who sought to'^ 
have^wofnen sleeping her^?® Arc men to wa^t for the like 
of this ? Are men to wait for ever ? She sjiould haVe 
counted the cc^t. I shall waken her. " Ay ! let her h^ve 
the truth.’ •> 

•She^wfll wake soon enough,' says Lethington, ‘ and 
have the truth sfion enoughff 

The Lord James gave him one keen glance. ‘ I edhi- 
mand here, Mr. Secretary, under the Queea’s authority. 
Bid them soun<j.’ 

The trumpet tang ; the* Queen stretched herself, moved 
her* head, yawned, and sat up. Ske was wid(^ ^'awSke ' 
directly, laughed at Livingston(? for locking so glum, at 
Seton's tumbled hair. She kissed them both, said her 
prayers with Father Roche, and was ready when the order 
to march was given. 

Whefl ^e came to Aberdeen she was tolH that a mes- 
senger from tlte Eai;l of yuntly was waiting for her with 
his chief’sthumble duty, and a prayer that she would Ipdge 
in his castle of Strathb^gie. This was very insolent or 
very foolish : *she declined to receive the man. Let the 
Earl and his son Findlater render themselves up at Stirling 
Castle forthwith, she would receive" them there. No more 
tidings came directly ; but she learned ^rom her brother 
news of the country which made her chjeeks tingle. It was 
the confident belief of all the Gordon kindred, she was 
given to know, that her Majesty had come into th^ North 
to marr^ ^Sir John Gordon of Findlater. He was to’’ be 
created Bari of ^oray and Duk«, of Rothesay to that end. 
True news or false, she was in the mood to believe k,^and 
cried out, witb hot tears in hdV eyest that she coufd EavS no 
peace until^that rogue's head was off. Needing no prompter 
at her side, she took’ instant actjpn, marched on Inverness 
and summoned the keys of t^6 castle. Thfey told her that 
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the Lord of Eindlater was keeper ; none couldi come in but 

his leave. Findlater ! But the man w^rj out of his 
mind, 1 She grew very cjuiet when, after many repetitions 
ofvit, she could bring HerseW fo believe this report: th§n 
sfee 5 eiit for Lethington and bade him raise thcecountry. 
The counsel was her brother’s, and meant tha,t the clans — 
Forbeses, Grants, Macintoshes — were to be supported and 
turned against the Gordons. The Lord James considered 
that his work was as good as dcpne. So did' the captain of 
tho castle 'of Inverness ; and rightly, for When his charge 
was surrendered he was hanged. The town cKd its best to 
appease the Queen with humble addresses, and cTock 5 i> full 
of* gold pieces ; but she conco;alcd from ^nobody now that 
she^ad come up wjth war in her hands. Captains and their 
levies were .sent for from the south ; roads hiarked out for 
Kirkcaldy of Grange, Lord John Stuart, H^ay of Ormiston ; 
rendezvous given at Aberdeen. And presently she went 
dcAvnd:o meet them, full of the purpose she had. 

Old Huntly ^me out tq. watch. They saw his ^ men, 
some hundred or more, in loo.se order at the ford of ^pey. 
Queen Mary’s heart leapt for battle, real crossing of swords 
^to crown all this feigning arrtl waiting ; but the enemy \lrew 
off to the wobds, and nr3body barred her road t5 Aberdeen. 
Uncomfortably for herself, shq lodgpd at'Spynie on the 
way, where Bishop Patrick of Moray made her very wel- 
come. He was Lord BothwelT? uncle, true Plepburn, a 
scapegrace old Catholic, anathema to the good Lord James, 
and proud of it. Something of Bothwell’s gleam was in 
his cushioned eyes, something of Bothwell’s infectious gaiety 
in his rich laugh. Like Bothwell, too, he was a mocker, 
who saw things sacred and profane a uniform, ridiculous 
drab, shrugged at the ruin of the fahh in Scotland, and 
suppo^d Huntly had been paid to be a traitor. The 
Queen's fine temper made hec, sensitive to depreciation of 
the things she strove at ; .under such rough fingers she was 
bruiaed. She felt cheapened by her intercourse With this 
bishop ; and not only so, but her business* sickened'^ her. 
The old pagan made light of it. 

‘ ’Tis but a day in the’.hedgerows for ye, madam. Send 
your terriers — ■'Lethington and siclike — into the bury, you 
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Shall see the! Gordons bolt to your nets lik^ rabbits, and 
>ld Huntty ^uealing loudest of all/ 

Now, the Gordons had been ^air in her sight, »oble 
jTrjpnds and hardy foes. Bui if George Gordon was to 
^qu«af like ^ rabbit, then war was flaying at soldieffs, and 
phe a tomboy out for a romp. She left Sp^hie deling 
fchat ^he hated the Gordons, hated their faulty hated* their 
chastisempent, and hated above all men under j:he tent-roof 
of heaven the whole race of Hepburn. 

‘ Vile, vile scctffers at God and His vicars ! They ma^e 
a toy of me, the^fe Hepburns. Uncle ancP nephew — I am a 
playlhin^foT them.* 

^Just a Honeypot, madafti,’ said Livingstone, and w^s 
snapped at for her respect. 

S ‘Am I “ M3dam ” to^ou now? What have* I done to 
lhake you so petjilant ? ’ 

‘ I wish you woflld be more “ Madam ” to the Hepburns,* 
replied the maid. ‘ I could curse tl’ipe y^hole brpftd ?)f 
them.* 


John Gordon defended two good castles, Findlater and^ 
/\uchindoune. He expected, afld was prepared for, a siege ; * 
Dut when* th*e reinforcements came wp from the Lowlands, 
>omewhat to hrs con. %ter nation the Queen joined them at 
'\berdeen and hung about that region indefinitely, a§ if 
he autumn were but begun. Perhaps the suspense, the 
nenace, told on old Huntly’s nerves ; at any rate, some- 
hing brought him to his knees. He sent petition after 
letition, promise upon propiise ; was reported by Ormiston 
o be very much aged, tremulous, given fo sobbing, 3tnd 
vhen not so engaged, incoherent. Tbjs worthy went to 
Jtrathbogie, hoping tp surprise him ; failed to find him at 
iome, but saw the Countess and a young girl, strangely 
pautiful. the La(^ Jean, sole unmarried daughter of tlie 
^Ifse. Tke Countess took him iiito the chapel, 
you see that. Captain Hay ?* says she. 

|What in particular, ma*am^* * 

There were lighted candles on the altar, a cross, the 
|st*s vestments of cloth of gold Jaid ready. She pointed 
|hese adornments. 

H 
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‘ 1 hwe is y^hy they hunt us down, Captain Ipiay, because 
nty lord is a faithful Christian gentleman. Arid woe,* cried 
she, Vwoe upon her wh^^, following wicked counsels, per- 
secutes her own holy religio?/!, It had been better for h^r 
that ^s’he had never been born. Tell your mistress^ that. 
T^l fier that Gordon’s bane is her own bane. Ah, tell 
her that.* ^ ’ 

He repealed the piece to the 'Queen in council^ and she 
received itjn a cold silence, looking furtively round about 
her at the lords present, for all the world (says Hay of 
Ormiston) as if she would* see whether they i believed the 
words or not. Her brothe* sat on her left, ""Mbrtor^ the' 
Cliancellor on her right ; Argyll was theref Ruthven, Atholl, 
Cdssilis, Eglinton. Not one of them looked up from the. 
table, or saw her anxious peering. Atholl whispereo^ 
Cassilis without moving his head, and Cassilis nodded and 
stared on. What did she think during that constrained 
sifencfe I Gordon’s bane her own bane ! Could it be Jrue ? 
Perhaps the gibe’ of old Lishop Hepburn came to her dmely 
help : ‘ Rabbits in a bury, and old Huntly squealing first 
and loudest* 

** She threw up her head, Hke a fretful horse. * My lords,* 
she said in her ringing, boyish voice, ‘ you have 'heard the 
message sent me by the Countess of Huntfy. I am not of 
her , mind. Gordon has tried to be my bane, but is not so 
now. I think Gordon’s bane is Gordon’s self, and fear not 
what he can do against me. And if not I,' why need' you 
fear? Take order now, how best to make an end of it all.’ 
Order was taken. 

Huntly was oummoncd before the council, and sent his 
wife. The Queen^ would ’not see her. The royal forces 
moved out of Aberdeen ; John Gordon cut to pieces an 
outlying party ; then the Earl joined hands with his son, 
at?d the pair marched on Aberdeen. The fight was on 
the rolling hills of Corr<chie, down in the sw^py valley 
between^ over and up a burn. Their cry of ‘Aboyne! 
Abo))'ne[* bore the Gdrdons^into battle; their pride taade 
them heroic ; their pride caused them to fall. It was a 
case, one of the first, of the ordnance against the pipes. 
No gallantry -^^-and they Were gallant; no screaming of 
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music, no |logan nor sword-work, nor losing of arms, 
could hold out against Kirkcaldy'^ cannon or Lord James’s 
horse.* They huddled abou^^thewr standard and so*difd ; 
spm^few fled into the londy^iills ; but Huntly wag taken, 
and two»ofdiis tall sons, and all thnee brought tathe^u«5n. 
John of Findlater and Adam were in chains > me old man* 
needed none, for he was d^ad. They say Aat when he 
was takAi he jvas frantic, Struggled with his i:aptors to the 
last, in^Juced so an apopfexy, stiffened and dhd irt their 
arms. They guessed by the weight of^hin¥ that he ^as 
dead, i^ll^fliis'they told her. * She neither looked at the* 
body nor chose tp see the two*prisoners ; mceived the news 
in dull silence. ^ Where is *the Lord Gordon^? * She (jid 
ksk that ; and^,was told that he had not been engaged. 

I ‘ Coward as well as traitor,’ she gloomed ; ‘ tv^hat else is 
left him to adorn ? ’ » 

‘Madam, tumlDril and gallows,’ croaked Ruthven.-lik^ a 
tioo(3y crow. 

N^xt morning she awoke# utterly diiienchanted bf the 
whole affaif. Nothing would content her but to be quit of 
it. ‘I seem to smell of Woodland filthy reek,’ she said t«* 
her brother James. ‘Take what measures* you choose. 
Ruin* the ruins^ to your heart’s content. The house was 
Catholic, ^nd I suppose tho stones and mortar are abomin- 
able in your eyds. Pull them down ; do as you choose — 
but Jet me go.’ 

He asked her desire concerning the prisoners. This 
caught villain Findlater, for instance. 

‘ You seek more blood she asked bitterly. ‘ Take his, 
then. He has had his fill of ij; in his diy ; now let ^im 
afford you a share.’ 

Adam Gordon ? ^She took fire at hi5 name. ‘ You shall 
not touch a hair of his head. I do not choose — I \till got 
suffer it.. He is fpr me to dta\ with.’ 

He sw^e that she should be S)beyed ; but she called in 
Lethjngton, and put the lad in his*personal chaige»1:cw be 
brought after Her to Stirling. * At this time Lethiftgton was 
the only man she could trust. , * 

Lastly, her brother hinted aj the reward of his humble 
services to her realm. 
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* Oh, yes, brother, you shall have your |honny earl- 
d<5m. God knows how you have wrought for it! But if 
you keep me here one more hpur, I declare I shall t)estow 
it on IVJ^r. Secretary.’ * <■ 

^ J^e,thanjked her, saying that he hoped to deserve sfich 
^condescension by ever closer attention to ter business. 
She chafed and fidgeted till h,e was gone, then set about 
h^r escape. With a very small d^cort, she pushed^ them to 
the last extreme in her anxiety t5 be south. r, 

GThere should have been something of’^the pathetic in 
'this struggle of a girl to get'out of throne-room* gne^ council 
chamber ; one rhight almost" hear the sh, rilling of wifigs ; 
bijt Scots gentlemen fearful &f their trCadings must be- 
exciSsed for disregarding it. They told her at Dundee 
that the Duke of Chatelherault Hy there, awaiting her 
censures. Hateful reminder ! * 

Wjiat can he want with me at such an hour, in such a 
place as this ? ’ * " . 

‘M'tidam, it is Tor his son -in-law’s sake he hath i:ome 
so far.’ , 

She flamed forth in her^ royalest rage. Ts the Lord 
Gordon so ppor in heart? Can he not beg for .himself? 
Can he not lie ? Can he not run ? He can hide himself, 
I know, while his kinsmen take* the field. Let him learn to 
whine also, and then he will be armed cap-a-pie!^ The old 
Duke was refused : let the Lord ^Gordon surrender hirnself 
at Stirling Castle. 

Thither went she, shivering in the cold which followed 
her late fires ; and sat in the kingly seat to make un end of 
the Gordons. Thither then came the young lord whom 
she had once choson tp bewitch, walking upright, without 
his sword. He couid not take his eyes from her face when 
he,sto(i‘d before her ; ,nor could she restrain her fury, though 
many were present ; no, but she leaned^ forwa^rd, holding 
by the balls of the chair,* and drove in her hateful words 
fier^c^y a<nd quick. ^ 

‘ Ah, false heart, you dare to meet me at last ! ’ 

He said, ‘I have of^nded you, and am here at your 
mercy.’ 

' What mercy for a liar ? 
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‘There f^uld be none/ 

‘ For a disobedient servant ? ' 

‘ Nftne, madam, none/ 

‘ for a craven that hide* \fhen war is adoing ? * ^ 

•He 2Pnswered her steadily. ‘Whether i% that njan.^he 
greater coward who fears such taunts as thes^, and for fear^ 
of tiem does hardily ; or fee that refuses tch dravf sword 
upon hiS sovereign, thougti she throw in his fa^.e his refusal ? 
If I w^s able to dare youf enmity, it is a small <hing.to me 
that now I must have your scorn. There is^no man in this 
place shjillelll me craven ; but from your Majesty I care nof 
to i^cei^ the napie, because I^m proud to*have deserved jt.* 

This was weft spoken, fTad she not been i;oo fretful to 
know it. 

‘ Do you think, sir,# cried she, ‘ to suoiu r uo you 
‘think me so light as to fcrget ? I am of longer mc^mory 
than you. Trust Gordon, said you! Trust Gordon?^ I 
would as lief trust Judas that sol^ his fna«ter, or Zimri that 
|lew,his.* 

Young# Gordon held his peace, not knowing how to 
jvrangle with a woman. At the door there was some conj- 
motion-^h^ckbutters looking about for order^, the captain 
i)f the guard forbidding the entry, his hand uplifted to shut 
nen out. , They told her that Lady Huntly was there. 

‘ Let htr in,’* says the Queen. ‘ I will ohow her this son 
)f hers.’ 

The wiaow came, feeling her way down the hall ; dis- 
tracted with grief, using her hajids like a blind man. 
Beside Iter, really leading her, was a tall girl, exceedingly 
handsome, dark-haired, pale, with proucf, shut lips. * She 
looked before her, at nothing in p^rticiilar — neither at the 
young Queen stormy on her throne,*nor at the circle of 
watchful men about her, nor at her jDrother’s bowed hgad, 
nor at ih^ full ^loorways. ♦ She saw nothing, seemed to 
take no #{^art, to feel no shame.* Except the Queen only, 
she^eemed the youngest there; yith the Que^n,^V|;iose 
eyes she held* from the beginning, she was tho only girl 
among these grim-regarding men.| 

‘Who is that? Who is t^a^ girl?’ the Queen asked 
Lethington, without ceasing tp look. 
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‘ Madam, it is the Lady Jean Gordon/ 

®‘She has a frozen look, then. Why does che not see 
me ? Js she blind ? * ^ ^ 

‘^Jhey say she is proud, mi.drm.* 

Proiid ? \A(hat, to be a Gordon ? * 
bhe watcngd her the whole time of the pro«.ess, finding 
^her a cold copy of her brother,., admitting freely her ^eat 
beauty, admii^ing (while she grudged) her, impassivity. 
She herself^ was all on edge, quivering and intense as a 
blown flame, her face hued like the dawn, her eyes frosty 
bright. The other was so still ! But the Qheei^was never 
quiet. Her eyelids fluttered,' the wings of her nose ; her 
foot tapped {he stool ; she saw everythi^/g, heard every 
breath. Jean Gordon had no colour, and might have been 
carved in stone — a sightless, patient and dumb goddess, 
staring forward out of a temple porch. Huddling in her 
great chair, resting her chin on her hand, her elbow on her 
Icnee, Queen Mary watched her closely, sensing an enemy ; 
and alb this while Lady Huntly called upon God and man 
to testify to Gordon’s bane. 

^ ‘ Malice,’ — thus she ended her wailing, — ‘ malice hath 
^ wrought this woe ; far-reaching, insatiable malice ! , There 
^ was one that craved a fair earldom, and another* the fair 
trappings of q house: there was tone must have the land, 
and another the good blood. Foul fare ‘they all — they 
have their desires in this world! Where is Huntly? Jle 
is dead. Where is my fine son John? Dead I dead! 
Where is Adam, my pretty boy ? Fetters on his ankles, 
madam, the rats at his young knees. Come, come, come : 
you 6hall have alb the Gordons. There you have the heir, 
and here the widow, and here the fatherless lass. Let 
them plead for your- mercy if they care. I have no voice 
left but ja cry, and no t;^ars but bloody tears. What should 
I weep but blood ? * ^ c - 

The Queen still looked at Jean Gordon. ^’Po you 
plead,^ mispress ? ’ she asked her. 

‘ 1 cfo not, madam.’ 

‘She turned unwillingly to Gordon. ‘What do you 
plead, sir?’ 

* fnn-, .ii o-rni * 
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She flew out at them all. ‘ Insolence ! 'Fhis not to 
be borne. You think to save )40ur faces by this lattSr 
pride. •You should have beer^f)roifd before — proud eitoueh 
n0t t# promise and to lie. ^Su expect me to be Immbie, 
to *sue f oif to plead! If my mercy is n#t ^ortl^*ygftr 
asking, it is flot worth your receiving. My Lc>rd Gordon, 
surrender yourself to the^ Uw’s discretion. Madam, you 
gain notning by your reproaches ; and you, ygung mistre^, 
nothing by youi; silence. ^The council i^ dissolve.’ • 

Lord Gordon^ walked into ward. The^Quoen told Leth- 
irtgton tliat^all the forms of faw must be observed; by’ 
^hich Lord Gordon’s execubon was to be understood. 

When she reached Holyrood she sent for Adam Gordon : 

is shows yqji that a thaw had set in. • She received liim 
n private, alone. This^proves that she wantecf something 
yet from the Gcft-cjons. 

Tile lad stood shamefully by the door, red with .^aroe, 
and by shame made sullen. But the^Qaeen had* melted 
before he came ; the tears sto^d waiting in her eyes. * * Oh, 
Adam, Adam Gordon, they have hurt you I And you 
have hurt me I ’ She held out Jier arms. 

He l^pked at her askance, he fired up, he gmlped a sob ; 
pnd then he jymped forward into* the shelter of her and 
cried his .hearty out ‘upon* her bosom. Aft®r a time of 
mothering’and such-like, he sat by her knee and told* her 
everything. 

His father's exorbitant pride, Findlater’s ambitions, 
the clamours of the clan and waiit of ready pence, had 
undone tfie house of Huntfly. Findlater was restless. He 
knew that the country would haye him chiSf; he knew 1 ;hat 
^ was a better man than his father «r the heir ; and old 
Huntly knew it too, and would nevdt lag behind. His 
brother Gordon, said Adam, was an honest matf. Ror 
'vhy? Hphad refused to bfear arms against her Majesty, 
when it oame to that or ruin. That hurt him so much with 
gone^way.t If he was a cgTv^^rd, 
^aam held, such cowardice was very noble courage. * And 
pe you sure, madam, from what Lam telling you, that lie 
loves you over-well.’ 

‘ He should love his wife, nay child.’ 
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‘ Hi^'\vife,«indeed ! Not hel’ cried Adam. ‘Why, he 
lOved your Majesty froqi the very first, and begged you to 
trust'^him. And should* he go back upon his wordf ’ 

Well,' said the Queen, linliling, ‘ maybe I will tn/ h'm 
ag^in, 

* So pleaise your Majesty, think of this,'*' Adam^, said. 

‘ A m^n, thay say, weds with *his hand. But he lovers not 
\yith the hand.* 

‘ Would you wed with the hand, boy ? \ 

‘'He blushed. ‘ I would, madam, if I must. But I would 
cut it off first.’ 

The Queen was delighted with him. .She asked aBout 
his sister — was very curiou.s. How old wd's his sister Jean ? 

was told. I^ineteen years I Younger than herself,j 
then — and 'booking so much oldeu. Was she affianced ?i 
Notayet ? What made the men» such laggards in the North ? 
She looked proud and cold : was she so indeed ? 

‘ Snc is cold,’»sa^s Ac^am, ‘ until you warm her.* 

‘ A still girl,’ says the Quieen. 

And Adam, ‘ Ay, deep and still.’ 

The Queen became pens,ive. 

‘ I think J might be pleased with her in time.’ 

Adam knew better.’ ‘ No, no, madam. . She is not one 
for your Maijesty.’ 

‘^How so ? ’ 

‘ Madam, so please your Majesty, wnen, you love ut is 
easy seen, and when you hate also. All your heart beats 
in your face. But Jean hides her heart. If she loves, you 
will never see it. If she hates, ' you will never* know it, 
until the time comes.’ 

‘ And when shor.ld that be, Adam ? ’ 

* Eh,’ says he, ‘ When she has you fast and sure.’ 

,This singular character attracted the Queen. She 

thought much of Lady Jean Gordon, and for many days. 

.Hateful ceremonies, were. enacted over the ruins C3if the 
house of Huntly. The old Earl in his coffin was set up 
in the Parliament-house and indicted of his life’s offence : 
a brawling indeed in the .quiet garden of death. They 
flung shame upon the witlese old head ; they stripped the 
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heedless olcf body of the insignia it wore.# Th» Queen 
made a wry fece when she heard of it. 

‘ Whose is the vulture-mjnd iV this ? * she askeci, but 
racei^d no reply from her §tony brother. She bade tl\,fim 
stop the^r nasty play and deliver .up the corpse t(5 Lady 
Huntly to bb buried. Then she learned th^t*the Vidow 
and Jier daughter and thg condemned lord had* been 
present. • She, turned pale: had no hand in this — I had 

no han^ ! ’ she cried out breathlessly, and was./or telling 
the mourners. *Adam Gordon told her fhat tjicy would .be 
very sur^ of ?t. 

‘Well,* sne sa^d, ‘ I will tru»t them to be as true-minded 
as thou.* 

She shortly refused to allow GordoM*s execution, •afld 
told her brother so. 

‘You and y©ur friends,^ said she, ‘have paddled j^our 
i*ands long enough. Go you to your homes and wash. The 
.ora Gordon shall go to Dunbar to aw^it,my plea^fe.* * 

‘ Tell him,* she said to Adarn, ‘ that because he •asked 
iot his lif© I give it him ; and say also that I trust him 
b make no escape from Dunbar. Remind him of his 
^ords tjj nge aforetime. If I^rust him again he must not* 
[rove me a fool* 

They ^ay that, at this pungent instance of royal 
blemency, ’Lad/ Huntly broke down, fell before her,, and 
woqld have lyssed her feet. The Queen whipped them 
under her gown. 

‘ Get up, madam. But get up ! That is no place for 
the afflicted. You do not see your* daughter there.* 

It was very true. Lady Jean stood* composed •and 
serious. ' 

‘How shall I find the way in'to that fenced heart?’ 
thinks the Queen. 

But aow she ^rned her /ace eagerly towards England, 
whither, ,Mr. Secretary Lethington assured her, ran an 
opeij, smiling road. 
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THE DIVORCE OF MARY LIVINGSTONE 
{To an Italian Air) 

Th^ ranging eye of the Muse^,sweeping up the little tvitl 
the big, rediscerns Monsieur de Chatelard, like a det:elicl 
ladybird, tide-swept into^ Scotland once more. It is true, 
unfortunately, that you havfl not yet done with this^poet, 
though the time is at hand. 

He came warily pricking back in October ; and, nosing 
here and there, found a friend in a certain porth'’ Italian 
gentleman, by name Signior David, who orofessed to be 
deeply attached to him on very short notice, and whose 
further employment was, discoverably, that of foreign 
secretary to her Majesty. Needing alliapces — for , his 
venture was most perilous — Monsieur de Chatelard had 
sought him out; and found him writing in a garret, 
wrapped in ample fur. A cup^ of spiced wine fetood by 
him', a sword and toothpick lay to hand : no Italian needs 
more. He was a fine, pink, fleshy man, with a red beard, 
fluff of red hair in his ears, light eyelashes, blue eyes. 
His hair, darker than,his beard, was strenuous and tossed. 
He was not very clean, but ohis teeth ,were .admirable. 
Monsieur de Chdtelard, coming in with great Ceremony, 
credeiitiaj,s in hand, hoped that he might have the satisfac- 
tion of making Signior Davi^ a present. 

' The Italian was franf,hise itself. ‘ Per la Madonna, my 
lord, you may make me«m^ny presents. I will tire you 
out at that paitime.’ He ran his eye over the Marquis 
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D’Elbceuf’s fetier. ‘Aha, we have here Monsiaur de 
I]hdtelard,*poe 4 :, and companion of princes ! Sir/ said he,» 
let two* adventurous explorers salute each other. If I 
bene npt a brave man I skoitld not be here ; still le§^ 
kvould ycfur • honour. A salute seems littlp testiftion^ 
petween two #uch champions. You are Am^cfis, P am 
Splanofian. We should embrace, Monsieur de (^hdtelard.* 
They cfld ; the poet wa5f much affected. ‘ I come with 
my life i« my hands, Signiot David.’ * 

‘ Say, rather, on the tips of your finger^, deaj; sir ! ’ 

*You ^e jih rhe,’ continued the Frenchman, ‘a brave 
man. •You said a§ much, and f thank you.* But you see 
lapre. You see a^oet.’ ‘ 

Alja ! ’ cries Jjie other, tapping his ches# with one finger? 
d here is the little felk)w who will sing your* verses as 
rrily as you make them.’ 

‘ AJlow me to perorate,’ says Monsieur de Chatelard. 
ou see also, signore, a disgraced lover, of the Qfieen, 
10 nevertheless returns to kis% the hand Uiat smote Wm.’ 

/ Sanguinaccio I my good friend,’ Signior David replied : 

r 'Fope I don’t see a fool.’ 

onsi(^ur^de Chatelard considered this aspiration with 
gravity it deserved. He hesitated before he made 
iswer. ‘ \ hope not,. Signior David,’ he saiij wistfully ; 
put, as a Idver, I am in some doubt. For a lover, as %ou 
cry .well know^ is not (by the nature of his case) many 
bmoves from a fool. He may be — he is — a divine fool. 
M*re has touched his lips, to make him mad. He speaks 
—but what ? Noble folly ! • He does — but what ? Glorious 
ashness I ’ 

‘Undoubtedly,’ said the Italian^ ‘J^ut does he not 
Know — when a Queen is in the case — ^hat he has a neck 
'o be wrung ? ’ 

‘He knows notJ;iing of su«h things. This is the sum of 
pis knowl<K 3 ge — I love ! I love ! I love ! * 

^ Tl\p Italian looked at him with^ calmness. ‘J sjpeak 
for my nation,’ he said, ‘when 1 assure you that a/i Italian 
Io>^r knows more than that. He considers means, anch 
ends too. Hungry he may be : but how shall he be filled 
you slit open his belly ? H^ may be thirsty ; but if you 
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cut h;s throat? However, I am speaking into the air. 
Let us be reasonable. How can I serve you, dear sir? * 

‘ Signior David,* srys the poet, ‘ I shall speak openly 
tp you. Howsoever bra 'e a man may be, howsoever 
dedicated to impossible adventure, there is one wind which, 
blowing through the forest, must chill hini to the heart. 
It is the wind of Indifference. By heaven, sir, can you 
sing before mutes, or men maimed of their hands? And 
how arq you and I to do admirable things, i^ no one , 
admires, or cares whether we do them or not? The 
thought is absilrd. Here, in this grey Scdtlanrl, which is 
Broceliande, the enchanted forest hiding my princess, I, 
suffer acutely from my solithde. Formerly I had friends .\- 
new I have none. Sir, I offer you my friendship, and a J i 
yours again. Be my friend. Ttus you may serve me," 
you will.* r 

The Italian took up the fringe of his beard and bjt'ushec 
fiis hpse with ^it. ‘ I must know one little thing first 
What do you want with »your enchanted princess.iin the 
middle of your forest ? Everything ? * 

Monsieur de Chatelard opened wide his arms, strained 
them forward, clasped them over his bosom,, a^d hugged 
himself with them. 

‘ Everything,’ he said ; andothe Italian nodd^4> and sank 
intp thought. 

‘ If I assist you to that, good sir,* says he presently, 
looking at his client, ‘ it will be a very friendly act on my 
part* 

‘ Sir,* replied the Frenchman., ' I require a friendly act* 
‘Signior Datid looked down, ever so lightly, at the 
jewel in his hand^, wh^ich 'the poet had put there. * But ! * 
and he raised his* eyebrows over it, ‘ it will be impossible 
for future rhapsodists to devise an act more friendly than 
this! It might be — I do not say th^t it w.ill„be, for I 
am a simple scribe, as you see — it might be At partaking 
whi^^h Achilles would never have allowed to Patrocluj.* 

But you, signore, are not Achilles,* urgW Monsieur de 
ChAtelard. ^ 

The Italian shruggeS. ‘ I have not yet found Achilles 

ifj. (^(niTlITTif trVr * KTIIlfr imcimiTr 
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patroclus. ‘ tome,’ he added, with a pleasant grin, ‘^ome, 
I will servS you. We will be friends. For the moment I» 
ecommoid discretion. Her Majes^' returned but two days 
ga, and is already in the rgi^t of affairs. This annoys 
ler extremely. She thought she had done ^ith buSipess 
nd might be|in her dancing. But I cannot rtiink*th 5 t 
le will dance very long, the yay matters are t^ding»’ 
Monsieftr de.Chitelard vw;nt away, to brace himself for 
le opening scene of a new act. He came'et^en JjacY 
Jain to see his friend, to submit to hiS judgment sucji 
id such ^a yteofy. How should the lov%r encounter his 
istress, against whose person he had darech, but not dared 
|[ough, the storming of the sVeet citadel ? Here was the 
t of all his inyuiry. * 

‘Show yourself, dear syr, show yourself! ’ was Uis friend’s 
Jvice, whose owfi tactics consisted in never showing him- 
ilf and in making*his absence felt. 

The Frenchman, finally, did show hinjself, with •ver^ 
ttle rgsult one way or the oth^. ^he Qnccn, occupied as 
he had beeij with Huntly’s ruin, and now with the patching 
ip of a comfortable fragment out of it, hardly knew that 
le was tljere. This was the vfay of it. A lightly- built 
’oung man with^a bush of crimped Iwir sprang* out of the 
iress in hajl at the hour of, the couclier^ and fell upon his 
nees. ‘ Ha, Mcfnsieur de Chitelard, you returri?’ If she 
miled upon him, it was because she smiled on all the world 
men the world allowed it. 

‘ Sovereign, the poor minstrel returns ! ’ 

‘ I hope he will sing njore tunefully. I hope he will 
pllow the notes.’ 


‘All the notes -of the gamut. Princess: faithfully and to 
pe utterance.' 

She nods and goes her way, to think no more ^bout 

^ * 

From tj;lis unsubstantial colloquy, the infatuated gentle- 
an drew the highest significance. Why, what are# the 
lies 01 the ctfent which a lo^er mtist follow? jThdre^is 
note; the air is a wailing monotone : Hardiessef 
tesse^ Hardtessel O Queen, *potent in Cyprus, give 
vassal effrontery I » s 
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Amantiu'^ ires I She had hopes that the piping times 
ivere come, with an air cleaner for the latCb stoVms. She 
had^won back young ^Sidam Gordon, as you know, and 
scaled him to her by kisses, and tears. She had^ hopes 
gt his elder brother, ,now a faithful prisoner? a^i Dunbar. 
JSmes Esrl of Moray proved a kinder brother than Lord 
James Stuart had ever been ; Ruthven was gorged, Somno- 
lent now, hke a sated eagle, above the picked’ bones of 
Hunfly. , Morton was at Dalkeith, out of sigh^ out of 
njind ; ^r. Secretary wrote daily to England, where Sir 
James Melvill haggled with bridegrooms ; Mr. Knox re- 
ported his commission faithfully done. He liad laboured, 
he said, and not in vain. Her Majesty knew that the two 
lords, Bothwell and Arran, had been reconciled. He took 
leave to say that, since her expedition to the North, he ha/ 
rarely seen a closer band of friendship between two me. 
seefhing dissimilar, than had been dedared to ever};^'' 
hfetwtjen the Earls -Arran and Bothwell. 

The news was good, "as far as it went ; it made 
peace which every sovereign lady must desire. So 
she could tell Mr. Knox, with truth and without traj 
But — but — the Earl of B6thwell came not to the 
He had befen seen inc town, in September, when she w^^ 
fast in the hills ; he was now, supppsed to be^ at HaiL!?, 
had been at Hamilton, at Dumbarton, at Bothwell in 
Clydesdale. Why should he absent himself? If by , 5 tay- 
ing away he hoped to be the more present, he ha^ his 
desire. The Queen grew very restless, and complained of 
pains in the back. What he ^ould have had to do with 
these is not cl^r ; but the day came very soon when she 
had a pain in the side — hiS work. 

That was a day when there was clamour in the quad- 
rangle, sudden rumour: the raving of a man, confused 
cbmment, starting of horses, grounding of arm^ ; Jhe guard 
turned out. The Queep was at prayers — whicji is more 
than> can be said for the priest who should have lifted up 
hdl* ^ffrages ; for if stie pr^ed the mass through, he did 
diot. Xfie poor wretch thought the Genevans were after 
him, and his last offic^ ^-saying. Whatever she thought, 
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she heard qifick ^?bices at the chapel doors, arj^ the; shout, 

‘ Hold baak those men ! * 

She found *Lethington waiting the ante-chapel when 
she entered it. He was pert uf bed. 

WTell^ IV^. Secretary, wnaf haye my loving siib^ect^ 
now on hand ) * 

He* laughed his dismay. ‘ Madam, here is*come, with 
foam on bis lips, my Lord pf •Arran, the Duke^s son.' 

‘ Doth he ft)am so eauly ? ’ says she. ‘ Giye him a 
napkin, ^ind I wi41 see him clean.’ 

Presently they admitted the, disordered m^n, frowning 
and jnutftriAg, much out of b^'eath, and his hair all over 
his face. Kirkcajdy of Grange held his arm ; the Secro 
^ary and Lord Lindsay hovered about J^im ; through ^h^ 
iJf-open door*fhere spied the anxious face of E(ps-Essars. 

‘ Speak, my Lord Arran,' says the Queen. 

‘ God save us all, I mus\, I must ! ' spluttered Arl'an, 
ind plunged afresh upon his nightmare. , 

If that can be called speech \fhich comes in goqts of 
A^ordst like the gobbling of water from a neck too narrow, 
;hen Lord *Arran spoke. He wept also and slapped his 
-lead, he raved, he adjured high God — all this from his*‘ 
two kne^. • Mystery ! He had \yicked lipj^ to unlock. 
He must reveal iiorrid fact, devilish machination, misprision 
of treason God kne*w the* secret of his heart^ God knew 
he would meet that bloody man half-way. In that* he 
was h. sinner, l^t him die*the death. Oh, robber, curious 
robber ! To dare that sacred person, to encompass it with 
greedy h^ds — robbery ! God is itot to be robbed — and 
who shall dare rob the Kang, anointed of. God ? Such a 
man would steal the Host from the altar. Sorcery ! 
sorcery ! sorcery ! ^ 

When he stopped to gasp and roll his eyeballs iy their 
sockets, the Queen had her opportunify. She was already 
fatigued, *aa8 hatefl noises at*any ^me. ‘ Hold your words, 
py lord, t beg of you. Who is your bloody man ? Who 
pteals'from a king, and from what kitig steals he Whet is 
your sorcerer, and whom has he bewitched? Yourself, by 
phance ? ' 

Arran turned her the whites of his ey^s — a dreadful 
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apparition. g,‘The Earl of Both weir — ^he s^oke it in a 
jvhisper — ‘ the Earl of Bothwell did beguile ipe/ • 

‘ Then I think he d^d very idly/ said the Queen. ‘ He 
has been profuse of his sorcery^ Tell your tale to the Lord 
pf Lelhington, and spare mk* > 

* And away*'she went in a pet. Let the Ea 1 of Bothwell 
come, to he^ or not, she did not choose to get news of him 
through a fool. '' , > 

Yet the Tool had had seed for his folly. He was 
exarriined, produced witnesses ; and his stbry bore so black 
a look that the Council confined him on their own discretion 
until the Queen’s pleasure could be known! Then her 
brother, Mr. Secretary and others cam? stately into her 
cabinet with thcij; facts. Mr. Knox, said they, had waited^ 
upon the Earl of Bothwell to urge a reconcilfation with Lor \ 
Arran. The Hepburn had been very willing, had laugheo 
a gOod deal over the cause olf enmity — a kiss to a pretty 
v^oman, etc. — in a friendly manner. The two lords had 
met, ceVtain overtures wel*e rnade and accepted. Very well ; 
her Majesty had observed with what success Mr. Knox had 
done his part. But wait a little ! Friendship grew apace, 
until at last it seemed that the one Earl cared not to lose sight 
of the othei. Incongruous partnership ! but there were 
reasons. A few weeks later my Lord of Bothwell invites 
his friend lo supper, and then and there proposes the 
ravishment of the Queen’s person — no less a thing ! 

At this point of the recital her hand, whicn had been very 
fidgety, went up to her lip, pinched and held it. 

‘ Continue, my lord," she said. ‘ but — continue 
r I am slow to name what I nave been slow to believe,’ 
says my lord of Moray, conscious of his new earldom, ‘ and 
yet I can show yoi\r l^ajesty the witness.’ 

The plan had been to surprise her on her way from Perth 
W the South, take her to Hamilton, and marry her there by 
force to the Earl of Arran. Bothwell was to t have been 
made Chancellor for his share. He had asked ho greater 
reward. The Queen iookeJ down to her lap when she 
heard this. What more? My lord of Arran concealed his 
alarms for the moment," and told no one ; but the secrecy, 
the weight of the burde^ni ’ 
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not bear himself. Before the plot was ripe he hid confessed 
it to half-a-dozen persons. Bo,):hvvell threatened him* 
ravcnou^y ; his mind gave way — hence his frantic penafticg. 
H(ye was a budget of treasoiv Ppr the Queen to take yi htr 
hands, and pander, wildly and alone.' Alone ^he poncjdrecf 
it, in spite of cftl the shocked elders about her. ^ 

If tfe had done it ! If he had — if he had'! Ah^ the 
adventure^f it, the rush of air, the pounding horse, and the, 
,safe, fiei^e arms I Marry 'her to Arr^\n, forsobth, ’and 
possess her at his magnificent leisure : fp}* of -course that 
was the m^amRg df it. Arran and his Hamiltons were dust 
in the*eyes of Scotjand, but necessary dust. He could no^ 
have moved without them, fhus, then, it was planned — 
^id oh I if he ^vi-d done it ! So well had she learned \o 
semool her face that not^a man of them, watching for it, 
expecting it, could be sure fi)r what it was that her heart 
oeat the tattoo, and* that the royal colours ran up the^^taff 
on the citadel, and flew there, straining tb Vhe gale. ' Was 
it maiden alarm, was it queenly ii*age, that made her cheeks 
j so flamy -hot? It was neither : she knew perfectly well 
what it was. And what was she going to do in requital of > 
this scand^loys scheme? None*of them knew that either; 
but she’ again knew perfectly well what she was about. She 
was about to give* herself the most exquisite pleasure in life 
’ — to deal freely, openly, and as of right, with her secret joy ; 
fto handle in the face of all men the forbidden thing, and to 
[read into every s'troke she dealt her darling desire. None 
would understand her pleasure, none; could forbid it her ; 
‘for none cftuld under- read her masked words. And her 
face, as glacial-keen as Athena’s, like Antigone’s rapt for 
sacrifice ; her thoughtful, rcluctanl eyes, her patient smile, 
clasped hands, considered words — a mask, a mask I Hear 
the sentences as they fell, like slow, soft rain, and listei^ 
beneath fy fhe exulting biTthen : Hf he had 1 Oh, if 
he had 1 ’ . 

‘ My lords, this is a fond and foojish adventure, pi*cv 
ceeding from a gforious heart to a distempered head. My 
dignity may suffer by too serious care^ for it. But as I may 
not permit any subject of mine to, handle my person, to deal 
familiarly with my person, even in thought, 1 must take 
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as much notice of it as the fact deserves. Let the Lords^ 
‘Arran and Bothwell be committed to ward djLirin*g pleasure. 
Prepare such writs as are needful. They shall see°my sign- 
manijal upon them.* ^ 

She ro^se, ihey with- her,' and went across tX) the curtain 
of tlie private rooms; she held the curtain' as she stayed 
to lobk baok. 

‘ Be secret, Mr. Secretary, and swift.* 

‘ I shp^ll obey your Majesty in all things.* 

Sitting alone and very still, she wrought her hardest to 
be offended at tnis tale, as became a sovereign lady. She 
bit her red lip over it, frowned, covered her" eyes— acting 
*'a horror which she could not feel. Resolutely then she. 
uncovered them again, to look it in the face and see it r 
its worst. ' But what she saw, aaid exulted to see, was 5 
M?n. And the face of the m^n was bropd-jowled, flushea, 
and had a jutting under-jaw; its mouth snarled as it 
laugLed, its eyes were bloodshot and hardily wicked, it 
was* bearded from the thi<9at. Wicked, daring, laughing 
Bothwell — hey, yes, but a Man ! 

His plot — how could she but admire it as a plot? It 
was a cha,in of fine links. Arran was heir-presumptive, 
and would hold the South ; Arran*s sister married to 
Huntly*s son — there’s for the i North. In the ^idst, Both- 
well with the wittold’s wife — herself. Now, ' if that were 
the plan, then Bothwell was her lover. Observe the plain 
word : her lover, not her adoring slave. Also, if that 
were the plan, and Arran a catspaw, then Bothwell would 
be her master. Another plain word for a plain proposal, 
with which no woman, be she chaste or frail, is altogether 
offended. 

Certainly this young woman was not offended, as she 
, dallied with each thought in turn — weighing, affecting to 
choose. Lover ! Master ! : This sa^cy, merry robber. 
How should she be cpffended? It was only, a thought. 
J.aiiicelot had loved ^his queen, and Tristram his. Let the 
plot be put before these two to judge,' Lancelot would 
have laughed and Trj^tram grieved. Arran had been like 
Tristram, and she curled her lip to think of him, and 
laughed aloud as she chase for Lancelot. Ah, how can 
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you be offen'ded with Love and his masterful ways? Or 
with the blithe lover, who laughs while he spoils you ? If 
is son naturel ; and must we i^t follow our nature ? Love, 
wlvch,made George,Gordon*g^m, made Bothwell meriy.’ 
He would go, humming the same southern aif, to baftle or 
to bride-bed, ’to midnight robbery or the strifS of'lova 
Hewe^ a man, do you see?. They had such. in France, 
a plenty ,• but, in Scotland what had they but pedlars, 
hagglers, cattle-drovers, fidld-preachers ? Wliat»,other in 
Scotland would Trave shaped such a i?lan 4s this, and 
gaily ope^ed^ft t6 a fool? The* Earl of ‘Morton, do you 
suppcjse— that th^ck .schemer?* Her brotRer Moray, the 
new Earl, sour, careful mercHhnt of his store?. Dead olcf 
iHuntly, John c^.Findlater, wordy, bickering hillmcn? ‘Of 
ijporge Gordon, chasten(*d and contrite at Dunbar? Not 
jroe of them, not^ one. Gorjlon was her lover — accorcjcd. 
(Tut Gordon made* eyes, — and this other, plans to carry 
ner on. Oh, here is the difference^ betw^es a boy’s .lasses 
md a plan’s. The one sort imjplies itself, 4he other all the 
urious empe^ry of love. 

Ihe slim, pale, wise young witch that she looked — 
sitting ^here alone, spelling out lier schemes, gl^yicing side- 
long from her hazel eyes ! Tenez^ she was piaying with 
thoughts, like a*girl hot upon a girks affair.* Not thus 
^editates a* prince upon his policy! She began to walk 
^out^ looked c^ut of winclpw, fingered the arras ; and all 
pe while* was urging herself to princely courses. As a 
prince, she would certainly make a high alliance ; as a 
prince, she«must show disorderly subjects that she was not 
to be touched too familiarly. The man must be reminded ; 
prison walls would cool his feverS. Let Jiim think of her 
When he came out she would be affianced, 
-rhaps wedded — safe in either case. , Then it wouW b^ 
i^vful to ^e^ him again, anci— and— oh, what a laughing 
hncelot w^t there I 

She kept hei* own counsel, having made up ker own 
|nd, and contrived to seem severe without being so. 
pe Earl of Arran was sent to JCfumbarton, a nominal 
[ntmement; but Bothwell v^as warded ifi Edinburgh 
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Castle, ‘the Idhgth of a street away. ‘ He is more dangerous, 
ft seems, the farther off he is lodged,' she gaVe as her 
reason. It was easy te) leaxn that he made good cheer, 
k&pt a generous table, saw his friends and had ?\l ^he 
Cpurt news ; tnot quite' so easy to pretend not to learn it. 
Yet, 1 suppose, she knew by the next day everything that 
he had said or done overnight. Dcs-Essars wrs go- 
between, not officially, of course, but as by accident. 
Few*beside Mary Livingstone 'remarked that this discreet 
acid demure^youtn was off duty for half the day at a time. 
Then Bishop Hepburn, my lord’s reprobate, ^chuckling 
uncle, came to Edinburgh, and sauntered up and down 
{he hill as ^he chose ; an old hand at a game as old as 
TrOy town. Playing a round at cards with the Queen, bar 
treated the late escapade as a family failing. But this ^as 
a false step of his : the Queen was not to be caught. 

„ ‘When you say that the thing was folly, you are more 
cruel than I have been. I have punished your nephew for 
presumption and crime, but have never accused ^im of 
being a fool. However, since you are in a position to 
judge, I am willing to take it from you.’ 

He stood corrected, but did not cease to observe. The 
Queen’s circumspection filled him with wonder, and' at the* 
same time taught him, by its accuracy, all he wanted to 
know. His lesson pat, he went up to the Castle again. 

‘Nephew,’ he said, ‘the cage-door is not set open, but 
I believe you have only to turn the handle when you 
please.’ 

‘ I shall not turn it just yet awhile, my good lord bishop,* 
safd the Earl, playing a tunc upon his knee ; ‘ I find this a 
fine post of observation.’ 

It was Mary Livingstone who first found out the truth 
qf matters, and by plunging into the fire to save her 
mistress succeeded in nothing but burning herself. When, 
after a sharp examination, she learned where „Des-Essars 
h^dv spent his free ^days, she could not contain herself. 

‘ Fine uce for pages ! Fine use ! ’ 

This provoked a quarrel. The Queen stamped her foot, 
Iflung up and down, shed tears. ‘You are too masterful, 
my girl, too much the husband. You mistake a game and 
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play for a bout-at-issue. I do not choose to tfe mistressed 
by a maid*of honour. There must be an end of this.’ 

Livingstone listened gravejy. Do with me as 
wiU, ijiadam. Put, me in# ijiy place. What is 
pleasure ? • 

‘ To rule my people, child.’ 

‘ R%rte, madam, rule. Compand me in anything, 
bid me evftrythipg, but one -thing.’ 

‘ I sh^Jl forbid you what ts unwholesome forVo<J, and for 
me also.’ * 

‘You sjjal^ Tiot* forbid me to ‘love you7 said the maid, 
very white. 

‘ Nay, that I cafinot do ! ’ ctied the Queen, la^ighing anef 
"v^eeping at once^ So they kissed. 

But, for all that, she removed Livingstone from her side, 
and chose Flemitjg. Mr. Secretary, acceptable widower in 
that lady’s sight, rhbbed his hands over the choice ; anjj 
Fleming herself was so sweetly gratified <hr^t nobody, ^ould 
grudge^ her her promotion. Sh^ was a gei^le-natured,*low- 
voiced, modijst girl, with the meek beauty of an angel in 
a Milanese picture. Older than the Queen, she looked ^ 
younger ; whereas Livingstone* was younger and looked 
older. * No doubt this one felt her fad ; but, being as good 
.s gold and^as proud a.s iron, she held her heac^ the higher 
■)r her lower degree, and smiled benevolently at U^e 
iptures of the new favourite. 

I ‘ My dear,’ slie said to Fleming, ‘ do not think that I 
fudge thee. In truth, 1 do not. What I said was done 
pvisedly. • I knew what mvist come of it ; I sought it, and 
|iall put up with it. I have a deal to think»on, these daj^s, 
nd my thoughts will be my niglft-c^mp^ny.’ 

; ‘ She will never love me as she loves tlKe,’ says Fleming ; 
nd was answered : ^ 

I care.ngt greatly if she ^o or no ; nor will I measure 
es with gmy one. Our affair thc^ now is to get her fast 
dded.’ 

‘ So saith Mr.* Secretary at all hours,’ said Fleming. 
jBut Livingstone tossed her head. ‘ Fine he knows the* 
art of a lass, your Lethington body ! ' * 

[Fleming looked serious. ‘ tje hath spokefl to me of my 
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Lord of LenUox/ she said, in a lower tone. ‘ This lord is 
fiear akin to our mistress ; nearer, if the truth were known, 
thaii the Duke. He haS;h a Jikely son in England®, a noble 
y^ung man — my Lord Darnley. The Qu^^ennof 
England holds him daar, smd (they say) looketh to him to 
be h^r hefr^ 

Livingstpne made an outci'y. * Then she looketh '^skew ! 
It is well known to her and hers who the heir oi' England 
is. iVhc^should it be but our own lady? * 

• But Flensing persisted in her quiet way, ‘ Mr. Secretary 
speaks of him as a hopeful prince — having 'seen and had 
speech with him. I do but* use his own words. Sir Jairies 
Melvill writes of him, Mr. Randolph* owns him to be 
Something, though unwillingly. And, says Mr. Secretary, 
we may depend upon it that wh^n Mr. Randolph admits 
some grace in a Scots lord, there is much grace.’ 

Livingstone’s open eyes showed that \he thing had to be 
v.unsfd,ered. ' There may be some promise in all oi' this,’ 
says^she. ‘ Whj^t you tell jnc of Mr. Randolph gives me 
thoughts. Had he nothing more to own ? Has Mary 
Beaton got nothing from him?’ English Mr. Randolph, 

' "you must know, was apt to open his heart to Mary Beaton 
when that brown siren called for it. 

‘ He told Mary Beaton,’ Fleming replied, ‘ that the 
Queen of England valued one lord no Inore than other, 
until — until — I know not how to put it. In fine, he said, 
that if any lord of her court was sought after by another, 
then his Queen would need that lord more than any other. 
Do you follow ? ’ . ' 

Ay,’ says Livingstone, ‘ I follow thee now. My lord of 
Darnley, he is c^led ? Why, let him come up then : we 
can but look at him.’ 

‘ Gh, my dear cl]uck,’ Fleming protested, ‘ princes are 
hot wed by the eyes’ favour.’ • 

‘They have the right to be,’ said her matey/ and it is 
only thus, let me tell you, that our Queen will be well 
weddeef.?. She grew’ exceedingly seriouij. ‘ Look you, 
‘'Fleming, she is in danger, she is dangerous. I know very 
well what is passing up and down between this and the 
Castle rock. Ask me not—seek not to learn. It is not 
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enough for her Aiat she contract with this fnan or that. 
I tell you* she^must want him' 

Fleniping blushed painfully, but Vhere was no gains^ing 
thj^ trjith. Ut is tri^e, she h^tli a great spirit.’ 

‘ Ay/ «miKtj:ered LivingstoiTC grimly, ‘ ayd nee(!feth_ a 
greater.’ ^ 

‘ Tihey say,’ Fleming contiijued, ‘ that the Lo^d Da^nley’s 
is a royal^souL’ 

And ^Livingstone ended the council. ‘ Ldt the youn^ 
man come up. We can but look at him.' 

Mery iLivmgstone, the divorced, had a secret of her own, 
but made very lig4t of it. T\f^ Master of Semp^l demanded 
Eer person ; said he could not be denieci Her father 
filing, and hiV father n^rc than willing ; yet ahe laughed 
it ^11 away. ‘ I ^m husban^ of the Queen of Scots,’ she 
.said, ‘ or was so yesterday. What .should I do with* the 
Master ? ’ ^ 

The old lord, her father, tagpeef his tegth. ‘You «peak 
pleasa*ntly, daughter, of a pleasant privilege of yours. But 
the Master is a proper man, who must have a bettet* 
answer.’ 

‘ L^t Him* bide till I am ready,’ «ays the ^ood Living- 
stone. ^ 

‘ I doubS he will do it, my la.ss. He may spoil.’ 

‘ Then he is not worth ^thc having, my lord,’ replied the 
maid. ‘ What Tise have I for perishable goods ? ’ 

The Master cho.se to wait ; and when the Court moved 
to Saint Andrews he waited in Fife.* 

The Court went thither with various ^reat affairs in 
train, whose conduct throve in t?hat shrill air. The Queen 
would work all the forenoon with Lethington and her useful 
Italian, play all the rest of the day, and to bed early* She 
played at^ housewifery : bib ^nd tucker, gown pinned bact<, 
all her haiji»close fn a clean coif. • The life was simple, the 
air of homely keenness, the weather wintry ; but the great 
fire was kind. -All about her fnade *for healthy t^kes ; in- 
spired the hale beauty of a life within the allotted fence, « 
ta.skwork smoothly done, and QpQ well pleased in His 
heaven. Lethington, a pliar^J^ man, lent himself to the 
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Queen’.s hur^iour ; Signior David was never known to be 
rnoody ; there were Adam Gordon and Des-pssars to give 
their tinge of harmless pmance — a thin wash, as it were, of 
water-colour over the grey w^ 11s. Sii; James Melvi,y, tpo, 
\vhq^had been to England upon the high marriage^ question, 
atid returned, and w^as now to go again, aVrived, full of 
importance; for last words. It had come to this, th?;t the 
Queen was how to choose a husband. 

Sir James was struck by her modest' air, that of a 
tutored maid who* knows that she is called to matronhood. 

^ Ecce ancilta Dtmini!' .In truth she -wa^^ listening to 
those very words. 

^ ‘ I shall strive in all things^ Sir James Melvill, to please 

my. good sister. ^Whether it be my Lord Robert^ or mv 
cousin Dagiley, I trust I shall satisfy my wcll-wishers.’ 

Soft voice, lowly eyes, timid fingers! ^^Who has bccn 
pouring oil upon this beading wine 'asked himself Sir 
J'amGs. Who indited, but Saint Andrew, with his Vrosty 
sea-salt breath ?'^ 

It was just at this time, as things fell out, that the Earl 
of Lennox, father to that ‘ hopeful prince’ of Mary Fleming’s 
^report, came to Scotland, as he said, upon a law\suit con- 
cerning his' western L^nds. But some suspected ahother 
kind of suit altogether ; among whom, ‘for the best of 
reasons, were the Queen’s brother James, ^and the Lord of 
Let’hington the Secretary. Another was Signior David, 
daemonic familiar of Monsieur de Chatelard. 


^ Lord Robert Dudley^, later the too-famous Lord of Leicester. 
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At Saint Andrews the Queen lodged jn a ^lain hou!5f, 
^lere simpliciTJ' was the rule, and she kept no jtatc. The 
lac^jes wore short kirtlcs and hoods for their heads ; gossiped 
with fishwives on * the shor?;, shot at butts, rode out •ivith 
hawk’s over the dunes, coursed hares, walked the sands T)f 
the bay when the sea was down. *The long evenin^^ were 
spent*in needlework and book? ; or one sang, or told a tale 
of France— of Garin de Moniglane or the linfanccs Vivien. 
Looking back each upon his»lifc in after years, Adanf' 
Gordon Wa^sure that he had loved, her best ?ii her bodice 
of snow and gfey petticoat ; Dcs-Essars when, with hair 
blown bacl? and^yes alight,* she had led the cltasc over the 
marsh and looked behind her, laughing, to call him nearer. 
She Was never^istress of herself on horseback, but stung 
always by some divine tenant to be — or to seem — the most 
beautiful, .most baleful, most mercHcss of women. And 
although her hues varied* in the house, .30 did not .her 
powers. She was tender theue to a fault, sensitive to 
change as a filmy wing, with qultk fittlc touches, little 
sighs, lowering of eyelids, smiles half .seen, provokii]g cool 
lips, long searching looks. She nteant no harm — lAit 
consider TV^finsieuf de Chatdlard, drawn in as a pigeon to 
the lure !— she must always bewitch something, girl or.boy, 
poet or little dog ; and indeedf therrf was not one*of*tht.se 
youths now about her w'ho was not crazy with love. Shg 
chose at this time to be more wkh them than with the 

maids ; a boy at heart herself, »he* was just ijow as blowsed 

• 
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as a boy. ^he used to sit whispering' with them ; told 
^^em much, and promised more than she told. 

Monsieur de Chatel^rd — having ventured to» present 
hims'elf — expanded in the •sun of that Peace of Samt 
Andraw until he resembleft some gay prisi^at^p bubble, 
wkicl) niay bd puffed up to the ceiling and bbb there until 
it bursts. The Queen had forgiven him his trespas;? and 
forgotten it! She resumed fiinj on the old footing, sang 
with him, let him whisper in ber ear, dar^d greatly, and 
supposed** all danger averted by laughter. Having high 
spirits and high health, she was in the mood tto romp. So 
they played cov.ntry games;, by the light of the fire : .blind 
man’s buff, hot codlings, Quaen o* the Pean. You come 
tp close qucfrters ^at such times. You venture : it’s in thq 
bargain, ^f a Queen runs to hide she sh'all not blame 'a 
poet who runs to seek — or she should not. When, in^^he 
early spring, Mr. Secretary was gone to*- Edinburgh to see 
the Earl of Lennox about that suit of his — lawsuit or •Other 
— the Queen went further in her frolics. In the garden 
one day she found a dry p’eascod intact, nine peas' in it. 
There is a country augury in this. Nothing would content 
► •her but she must put it on the lintel like a dairymaid, and 
sit consciou.^ in the dusj< until her fate crossed the threshold. 
Anon there stepped in Monsieur de Chatelard with a song. 
When the jbke was made clear to Him he took* it gravely. 
An'^omen, an omen ! 

The sense of freedom which you have fv^hen you have 
made your election took her fancies a-romping as well as 
her humours. They strayed with Lord Bothw/^ll on the 
Cattle rock, they visited Lord Gordon at Dunbar. Allez^ 
all’s safe now ! Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die ; let us take pity ort our lovers, since to-morrow we are 
to wed. And — so we juggle with ourselves ! — she wrote 
an unnecessary lette'r to the one in order that she might 
write an imprudent letter to the other. 

‘ Monsieur de Gordon^’ ran the first — and Adam carried 
it to Dirnbar in his b(5som~*-‘ I am content, to believe that 
your constancy in affliction proceedeth from a heart well- 
affected towards me at^his last. You will find me always 
mindful of my friends, * among whom I look to reckon 
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yourself in time to come. Attachment to the prince? floweth 
|only frorn good faith towards God. Holding to the onft, 
needs riliust it follow that you Jind\he other. Your br<other 
,i^ar» will jtell you the«s^ne. — Your good mjstrtss, 
Marie R^ 

Then she wrote this — for Dcs-Essars to delivp? or pfcrish ; 
and ybu may catch the throj? of the pulse in# the lines of 
the pen ^ ^ 

‘ Mojisieur de Bothwclf, they tell me you sJeaUmore 
temperately in flicsc days, having mor? spac;p for a little 
thought ^he^Ihss*your person is enlarged.* They report you * 
to nrfe as well in, body, the \\4iich I must* not grieve for ; 
but repining in ftiind. Caif I be sorry, or \\ionder at it, 
l|eeing to what ^usty airs your phrenzy ^rove you ? Tlfis 
^^Dve, which I send, is» for one plain purpose? You sec, 
In^lord, that th^i fingers ari^ stiff where water hath wjtted 
therrj of late. Yoli offended your Queen, who had always 
wished you very well ; the tearj^ wero f«>r sorrow, fliat a 
heart,so bold should prompt %deed so outrageous.’ 

Lord Bgthwell, when he had this letter, sat looking at 
it and its guest for a long while, in a stare. His mouthy 
smiled, butjiis eyes did not ; and he sang softly to himself, 
La-ld-ldy and a la-la-hido ! A night? or two later, by means 
of the seal^upon it and his vncle’s influence, hg walked out 
of the Castle, 3.nd was presently in the Hermitage ^dth 
Des-Essars. ^ence he ivrote to the Queen : ‘ O Lady, 
O Sovereign ! I shall carry a token upon my helm, and 
break lances under its whisper until I die,’ — but neither 
signed nc^ dated the letter* 

‘ Say to your mistress, boy, that I ga\^ you this ;*but 
breathe not a word of whence I Vrotc i^ Disobey me, you 
who know me of old, and when I como again I will make 
of your skin but a leaky bottle of blo(^d.’ 

Des-!^ss^rs gave his pledge, and kept it for some time. 

If the ^ueen said nothing about all this to her maids, it 
is no wonder. She had done foolisljly, and knew i^p^irt, 
and took secret glory in it. *At certain still hours of the 
day, when she could afford herself the luxury of lonely 
thought, she would go over whaf she had done, phrase 
after phrase of her letter ; recover the trembling with which 
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sAe bad put (n the glove; picture its receipt, read and re- 
read his words. And then, as she thought, the heat of her 
cheeVs burnt up all thoucjht and, as she stayed to feel her 
hd?rt beat, it drummed in her ears jike nuptial i^iusx. 
But tKfey frightened her, theie signs and won^Jers.; she ran 
away <'from' herself — into the maids’ closet, into the hall 
among the lounging men, into the windy weather'- -and 
cooled her cheeks with the salt sea-spray, ai\d drovvned the 
cramqur of her heart in the rude welcome of March, 
r Monsieur de Ohatelard, with the lover's keen eye, saw 
that she was fluttered, watched her every wnere^^ About 
this time also he' consulted Ins friend. 

‘Monsieur de Riccio,’ he said, ‘there ^ are signs of the 
rbirg of sap. Tho birds pair, the festival of Saint Valentine > 
the Bishop 's come and gone. Why do I linger?’ / 
PesteV said the Italian, w^o had other things to think 
oH ^how should I know?’ ^ 

‘By sympathy,’* his friend reproached him: ‘by the 
stricken heart. For you also have loved.’ 

‘ Dear sir,’ replied the other, stretching his Iqng legs to 
the full, ‘ I have love and to spare at this time. Or put it, 
*1 am beloved. Monsieur d6 Moray, her Majesty’s^ brother, 
loves me dearly, or so he says ; Monsieur de Lennox' is his 
rival for my favours. Ha, th.ey ki.'rs my hands ! I am 
touched ; I have to decide — like a girl. To you, then, I 
must briefly say, The times are ripe. Go you and anoint 
for the bridal. I tell you that this very night — if you so 
choose it — you may be the happiest of men.’ 

Monsieur de Chatel'ard lifted high his head. ‘ Be sure 
of my friendship for ever, Signior David.’ 

He threw his cloak over one shoulder and went out. 

‘ Pig and pig’s con ! ’ said Signior David, returning to 
his love-letters. 

'* He had two letters under his hand. One told him that 
he might consider himself fortunate to have bc^^n chosen 
an instrument to further the designs of Providence in this 
kingdom". The Lord of Letnington (it said) was possessed 
' cf the writer’s full mind upon a momentous step taken of 
late towards the highest seat, under God, of any in the 
land. ‘ I cannot answer,’ it continued, ‘ for what Mr. 
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Secretary may discover to you upon your apjA-oacIung him 
fwith the Words “Kirk and Realm ” upon your lips, saving 
that, whatever it be, it will be^colcired with my friendship, 
wjiiclj hopes for yoi^rs again^’ There was no name at the 
foot*. # ^ 

^ A u/ Moray aut diabohis I ’ however, said Italian' to 
himaeJf , ' and why the devil /ny Lord of Moray desires his 
sister to •wed the heir oh Lennox, I have no particle of 
understanding.' Maybe tlfat he hopes to riiiif h«]* with th’c 
English ; maybe* with the Scots. Certainly Jie hopes ^to 
ruin her somcfwhere.’ 

The other letter was signed freely by its author — 
‘Matho Levenaxi’— and be.s^ught Signior Dayid’s further- 
ance of his son’s, the Lord Darnley’s, interests ; who k\^ 
cS^e post info Scotlai:;d upon affairs connect id with his 
lan^s, and was prompted duty and conscience ‘ to^ lay 
horrmge at the febt of her who is, and ever must be, t^jc 
Cynosure of his obedient eyes.’ ^ These \vas much ^bout 
merit, the Phoenix, the surcharged hearty of a fathc:», ties 
of blood — ^common properties of such letters ; and the 
unequivocal suggestion that favour would meet favour half- 

way. ^ 

Thbse* documents were vastly agreeable to the Italian. 
They invited him to bp benevolent and lo.se nothing iDy it. 

One of^these honourable persons desired to ruin ,the 
^ride, the other to prosper^ the bridegroom. Well and good. 
\nd' he, Signior David ? What was his desire ? To prosper 
ilike with bride, bridegroom, and the exalted pair, his 
orrespondents. Va befiOy bejie. His business was there- 
bre simple. He mu.st engage the bride to*con tract he/self 
—but with enthusiasm ; for widiout that she \yould never 
Dudge. And how should that be *dorw 2 ? Plainly, by the 
vay of disgust. She must be disgusted with amours-43efore 
she could be enamoured of marriage. And how ? Ai^d 
tiow ? rtp! there was Monsieur de Chatelard. 

In some such chop-logic fashion his mind went to work : 
I do not pretend to report his ^ords.* 

He lost no time in accosting Mr. Secretary, on an earl^ 
bay after his return to Saint AqdVews, with his master- 
Word of ‘ Kirk and Realm.* Secretary had not much 
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taste for Sigfiior David. ‘ I see that youiiave a key to my 
kps,’ he said. ‘You may rifle by leave, if you Will let the 
householder know just/'what you are taking out' of his 
clipboard.’ ^ 

r ‘Eh, dear ^ sir,’ cried th^. other, ‘how yoii^ reprove me 
beforehand ! Your cupboard is safe for me. I wish to 
knowehow t can serve Milord ^of Moray ; no more.’ 

The Secretary narrowed his eyes and whistled a little 
time., ‘Y*pu' can serve him ve/y simply. You write our 
irpstress’s letters? Now, the pen is in touch with the 
heart. There flovvs a tide through the pen ; but after a 
flowing tide comes the ebb. The ebb, the ebb, Signior. 
©avy ! ’ ' 

.. J.True, dear sira ’ 

‘ Why, dien, consider the wondprs of the" pen ! It forr 
loving words, maybe, to the Queen our good sister, toi^tne 
Mo^t Christian King our brother-in-law, to our unci 3 the 
Cardinal, to our^cousin Guise, to our loying cousin Flenry 
DarnJey ; and by the very love it imparts, by tender stroke 
upon stroke, the ebb, Signior Davy, carries^ tenderness 
back; in smaller waves, ’tis true, but oh, Signior 'Davy, 
They reach the heart! And how widely they spread out! 
To suffuse tne great sea ! Is it not so?’ * 

‘ The image is ingenious and poetical,’ Taid the Italian. 
“ I confess that I have a feeling for poetry. I am a 
musician.’ 

The Secretary put a hand upon his shoulder. ‘ Set my 
words to music, my man. You shall hear them sung at 
a marriage door. All Scotland shall sing them.’' 

‘oDo you thin,k Monsieur de Moray will sing them ? ’ 

The Secretary ^ touched his mouth. ‘ Our present 
music,’ he said, ‘ should be chamber-music, not brayed 
from the housetops out of brass. But I am no musician. 
Let us talk of other things. I have May in miy mood, do 
you know. This day, ^ignibr David, May Hath shone 
upon, December. Do you see a chaplet on my silver 
poW ?*’ * " ' 

Y ‘Ah! La Fiamminga has been kind?’ asked the Italian, 
knowing with whom heH^d to deal. 

‘ You are pleased to say so,’ said the Secretary. ‘ Know 
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lien, my dear sir' since there are to be no sicrets.to keep 
is apart,* thaj: I am a happy man. For, sitting with ow ■ 
nistressf upon that great needle-)|ork of theirs, I foiyid a 
:erta^ fair lady very busy c^ver a skewered heart. “ CoAe 
lither, IVV- Secretary,” saith ^r mistress, )yith th#t#loak 
islant which you know as well as I do, “c^itie hither,” 
5aitli^i?he, “ and judge whether Fleming hath w^ll tiiK:t this 
leart.” overlooked the piece. “ Oh, madam,” say I, “ the 
Drgan should b*e more gules : this tincture is her,^ldrj^. 
And the wound* goes deeper.” My fah* one^ in a flutter, 
curtsied and •left the presence.* Then ^aith our Queen, 
svith'one* pretty finger admonishing, “ Fi(?, Mr. Secretary, 
if you read so wVill now, bdbre the letter is in your hand, 
what will you do when you have it in your bosom to«c»n 
^your leisure*?” I h^d no answer for her but the true 
0rH>. which was , and shall qver be, “Why, then, mada^m, I 
shalXhave it by h^art, and your Majesty two lovers in tjje 
room of one.” I put it fairly, I thmk ; cWt Igast, she thanked 
me. Now, am I a happy ma^i, Master l^avid, think. you? 
With* the kindness of my prince and the heart of my 
dear! Sir, sir, serve the Queen in this matter of the^ 
young Lord of Darnley. He i? in Scotland now ; I believe 

:at Glasgow! But we expect him here, and Oh, sir, 

serve the Queen ! ’ . , 

The Italian, -who was fatigued by a rhapsody which 
id not at all interest hjm, wagged his hands about, up 
nd'down, like^a rope-dancer that paddles the air for his 
lalance. 

‘ Va hene^ va be7ie^ betie 1 ’ he cried fretfully. 
Understood, my good sir. But will •this serve •the 
^ueen ? ’ ^ ^ 

‘ If I did not think so,’ return?d Uie Secretary — and 
■eally believed this was the answer—* if I did not* think 
;o, would my Lord of Moray, should I, press it up 5 n 
^ou ? ’ 

Signior David shrugged — but you could not havo^seen 
it. * What is this young man r'’ he Ssked. 

* It is impossible that you know so little. He is of th<tf 

i lood royal by the mother’s side; • He is next in title to 
lis throne, and to the other aJTer my mistross.’ 
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The, Italian wived all this away' ‘Understood ! 
Understood already! Do you think I pm A dunce? 
Wh)^ am I here, or wh^ ar^ you here, if I am a^ dunce ? 

I •ask you again, What is he ?, Is he. a mar ? or is ho a 
nainioti — a h^lf, a 'quartei man? Do yoTi^ know, *Mr. 
Secreitary,'^ Jthat he has got to serve Dame Venus? Do 
you know fhat he may drown in the Honeypot? ?ooh, 
sir 1 I ask you, can he swim ? He will need the faculty. 

r coijd t^ell you, for example, of one lord put no ! 

I owill not.’ He hushed his voice to ah awed whisper, 
seeming to reason with himself : ‘ Here, upon nly conscience, 
is a woman all clear flame, \;ho has never yet — never yet — 
met with a man. Here is a Cup of the spirit of honey 
and wine. Who sis going to set the match to kindle thi'^ 
quick essence ? Who is about to dare ? Why, why, wh 
— all your drabbled Scotland ^may go roaring out in 
blaze ! Corpo di sangue e sanguinadcio !* H is e:^^ 
ment carried h/m.far;^but soon he was beaming 
Lethkigton, reasqnable again. ‘ Let us change the f^® 
and come down. Dame Venus is asleep as ye^^s 
uneasy in her sleep, stirring to the dawn. She dreaiY> 

"^ha 1 And maids belated can dream, I assure ^you. Is 
this young hian a Man ? Lo, now 1 There is my question 
of you.’ ^ 

Mr. Secretary was alarmed. His teeth* showed, and his 
eyes did not. 

‘You go too near, you go too near.’ 

But the Italian was now calm. 

‘My friend,’ he said, ‘ I am, not of your race — sniffing 
about, nosing for ever, wondering if you dare venture. 

I am at least a man in this, that I dare anything with niy 
mind.’ 

Mn Secretary agreed with him. ‘ I assure you, 
Signior Davy,’ he said, ‘ that my Lord of E)arnley is a 
fine young man.’ ‘ o, 

Tche Italian threw up his hands. ‘ Eh — allora ! All is 
said, ‘and, I go to work. Sir, I salute you. Addio' 

- ■ And to work he went, in the manner already indicated : 
— ‘To draw the Queen, into the net of this fine young 
man but one cthing'is nee'^fu] : she must run there for 
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fitlter. She is a quail at this hour, grouting at ease in 
le dusty furraw. If we are to help this favoured fowler* 
e must ^end over her a kite/ ^ 

Alas for fn|ndshif 4 ! His J<ite of election was Monsiewt 
e Chatelard. , It will not be d3?hied thtit the^poet dRl#hi^ 
[lare; but there were two kites sent up. ^2Wr JamSs 
lelviircame back from Englajid. 

Meantiftie it should be said that there was truth in the 
eport. The young Lord Darnley was actually In ^cot^and,* 
>ome held that *he was in Lord Setc^i's house in tli^ 
'anongat^, (jdier^ that Glasgow had h?m. There was 
ome Moubt ; but ^11 the Court^knew of his* presence, and 
alked of little elJb. The Qlieen maintained her air of* 
Intored virgin,^ ^hile Mary Livingstone •openly thanl^d 
that Scotland ow^ed a man in it at kist. This 
ionv.«st girl had >A^orked herself into a fevered suspicion of 
iveryyiing breechefl at Court. 

Sir ^James Melvill, when hj sent up bis name tor an 
audience, to run the cross-fire of the maids’ ante- 
room first. Few could bear the brunt better than he. 

‘ H’m, h’nj, fair ladies, what 5m I to tell you? He’s a 
Ukely laa enoug^h for a valentine ; *for a kis5-and-blush, 
|og-o’-my-knee, nobod^’s-coining, pert jessam 3 ^. Oh, ay ! 
can lead a d^nce more than a little — pa vane, gal Hard, 
Lat^you will ^of the killed* advance a leg, turn a maid 
but, require a little favour, and ken what to do wi’t. 
fc^hath a seat for a horse, and a rough tongue for a 
bom. Ay, ay ! young Adpnis ardent for the chase, he is ; 
[d as smooth on the chin as a mistress.’ • • 

[ They laughed at him, while Master ^dam of Gordon, 
ige at the door, rubbed his own shai^ chin, and could 
ive sworn there was a hair. The ^usher came fcM* Sir 
Imes, an4 gut pretty Seton ^hort in h*er clamour for mor^. 
t He fou«tl his mistress and th^ Italian in the cabinet, 
feir heads together over a chapter of Machiavel, * He 
pew the book Veil, and could* have* sworn to th^*look *of 
^ close page. They sprang apart ; at least Riccio^ 
kang ; the Queen looked up ajt The wall and did not 
fce about for awhile, but sat ^pondering the book, over 
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which she htd clasped her two hands. She was turning a 
ring about and about, round and round ; and it seemed j 
to Sir James, who sa\f mo^st things, that this Lad been/ 
ifpon the book while the tM'o head^, were ,, bent oyert it, 
They* had {)een trying "^rthe Sortes, theh !--t,the *Sors 
Machiav Uliana^ eh ? 

When, gfter a time of suspense, she turned, to him 
a careless hand, limp to the touch and cold to kiss, he 
knevy thja.t 'she had been schooling herself. 
erxtremely composed — too much so, he* judged; he had 
no belief in her ' languid -manner. She asked Ijim a few 
questions about her ‘ good sister * ; noJ;hing' of anybody 
‘felse. What did her sister Think of the marriage? Sir ' 
James lurked in the fastnesses of platitude. Her Englis^l^ 
Majesty lirad deeply at heart this Queeirs welfare ; . j*s 
turned it many ways, but always came back to that. 
he Tiad been sure she would, after a little of it, ( 

Mary grew irritable, and| drew out into the open, v ^ 
to your empty p^^ofessions. Master Melvill. They are little', 
to my liking. Did my sister send the Lord Parnley into 
Scotland ? ’ 

Here he had it. ‘Madam,’ quoth Sir James, ‘I will 
not affirm it. And yet I believe that she was glad for him 
to go.’ 

‘ Why so ? why so? ’ 

‘ I nail my judgment, madam, to this solid beam of truth, 
that my lord got his conge after but two rctusals of it.’' 

‘ Why should he be refused ? ’ 

‘Madam, for your ’Grace’s sake; because her English 
Majesty thinkstmeanly of him beside yourself.’ 

‘ He is of royal, blood — ^but let that be as it may. If he 
was first refused .upon that account, why then was he 
afterwards allowed ?j| 

Sir James twinkled. I have said that he, a§ well as the 
Italian, had a kite to send up, to drive \his qupil into the 
net <of marriage. He now had his opportunity to fly it. 

‘ ( 3 h,' madam,’ he replied, ‘ this young Lord of Darnley was 
liot the only courtier anxious to travel the North road: 
there was another, as*" your Majesty knows. And if the 
English Queen let one go'qjt the last it was in regard for 
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P othen It was for fear lest you should \hn my Lord 
libert Dudley.' 

The ^ueen grew red. ‘ IVm ? Win ? This is a strange 
ivc^d %o use, ^r. Legate. Am, I hunting husbands, t^en*?’ 

* It is nt)t ny word, madam. '^I c^n assure yoiy Ma.}hslf 
that both the word and the suspicion are the Erl^lish 
Quee^i^s. It is thus she herseif thinks of my Lord Robert 
— as of a*prize,to be sought. But my Lord Darnley sh§ 
calls “that long l|id.’" * 

‘ He is my cousin, and her own. Hc'ghall be welcorrfe 
here whe«i he comes — if he comes. But^it mislikes ,me 
— ^atfy to supposa him sent out* from England, a scapegoat^ 
D the wildernels.’ She frowned, and bit her lip ; she* 
ked hagga^id, rather cruel. ‘A sccPpegoat into th& 
derness I Robert Duiiley’s scapegoat ! ’ 

^u may cheajjen a man by a phrase ; but sometipies 
^Jme phrase will cheapen you. Hateful thougl^t t% 
K-, that she was casting a net for# Robert tBudley !• And 
)t sh^ only ; there were two#panting Qtieens after liim ; 
iind this high-descended Harry Stuart — a decoy to call one 
bff ! Sir James, greatly tickled^ was about to speak again ; 
nis mquth was open already when he caught tjie Italian's 
wary eye. That said, ‘ For Jesu’s Sake no more, or you 
spoil a fine ^hot.' So 6ir James held his peace# She sent 
away the pa’ir of them, and sat alone. • 

Something letter had been stirred, which staled all her 
hopes and made sour all her dreams. To ‘win' Robert 
Dudley ! Oh, abhorred hunt, abhorred huntress ! Quick 
as thought* came the counter query : Was it worse to hunt 
one man than seek to be hunted by anotBer — to seek* it, 
do you mind? to love the pursuit, ^h, and to entreat it? 
There came up a vision to flood her with shame — the old 
vision of the laughing red mouth, the jutting beard, thq 
two ribald eyes. • These w^re not a hunter's, O God ; 
these carec>*not to move unless thfty were enticed ! These 
belonged to a man who waited, .sure of himself andsuFe^of 
his comforts, while she (like a hen-sparrow) trailed her 
wing to call him on. Panic seized^ her — her heart stood 
still. What had she done, decoy that she was? 

And what had Ae done — with dier glove ? Where had he 
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put it I Aify where ! Let it lie ! Oh, but she must have 
tt again at all costs. She must send for it. •Oh,* unworthy 
huntress, abhorred hunfM ^ 

' t She must have a new messenger. Adam tGordorP mflist 
ride ifito EdUiburgh, show'4 ring to the EarJr o^ BotKwell, 
and ask f8i;a packet of hers. He was not to speak of his 
journey to soul about the iHourt — on his life, not Vword 
to Des-Essars : he was not to n-eturn without tfte packet. 
^Go ,no\Y$ Adam, and haste, haste, haste ! ’ She lashed 
herself ill oyer tWs melancholy business, and went to bed 
early. 

This was th§ night — when she had congealed herself by 
Vemorse intg the semblance or a nun — this was the night of 
die in the year chosen by Monsieur de Q>atelard for hi { 
great second essay. Rather, th^ Italian sought him / a j 
and urged him to it. ' Haii, sublime adventurer ! i 'the 
yte-flyer had cried, the moment he met^ with him. / 

* F accept the title,’ replied Monsieur de Chatelard, ‘ but 
deprecate it as prematurely bestowed.’ 

‘Not so, my friend,’ says the Italian; ‘but if I know 
^ anything of women, there may be this night a very pretty 
mating — as, of turtles in March. A word in yoyr ear. 
Her Majesty has retired. So early ! cry ^ou ? Even so. 
And why?^^ Ah, but you shall ask me nothing more. 
To-morrow I shall not even inquire how yoh do. Your 
face will proclaim you.’ 

Monsieur de Chatelard embraced his friend. ‘ Be sure 
of my remembrance, immortal Italian.’ 

‘ I am perfectly sure of it,’ answered Signior Davy ; and 
the moment after shrugged him out of his mind. This is 
what your politician shouM always do : remember a friend 
just so long as he is like to be useful. 

He never had speech with him again. The miserable 
^oung man, detected in a foment i^ filthy cintention, 
perhaps washed out the stain by a certain ‘’dignity of 
carri*|ge^ whose diffic^ilty alone may have made it noble. 
Tfiis fool’s Queen — his peascod, melting beauty of a few 
“^eeks since — was certainly a splendour to behold, though 
the eyes that looked on her were dying eyes. A white 
splendour of chastity, moonechiiled, sharp as a sleet-storm 
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on a frozen moor, — she had burned him befo^'e — ik>w she 
struck ice into his very marrow. The caught thief^ 
knowing* his fate, admired while ne dared this Queew of 
Snt)wiand tha North. For dare her he did. 

‘ What 4iave you to say, twic? a dog ^ * 

‘ Nothing, madam.* 

‘ jidge yourself. Lay youif soiled hands upon yoifrself.* 

‘ Kill ifle, m^dam.* 

' Nev^ ! But^ou shall tiie.* 

He died at the Market Cross after a fojtnight*s prepara- 
tion, as had Aot lived, a gehtleman at last. For, ^ by 
some late access of grace whiclfis hard to understand, she 
^corded him the &xe instead*of the rope. He* sent many^ 
for his friejid the Italian, and at his latest hour, wlted 
jfnew he would not come, asked the headsman*to present 

K ith his rosary. The headsman would not touch the 
ed idol. ^ ^ 

[f you touch me, you touch a tjiing far^nore accursed,* 
(aid the condemned man, ‘ to* whom a death resembling 
that of his • Saviour*s companions in torment would be 
j^nfinite honour.* He made his ^preparations, and said his 
prayers. There were people at every window. * 

It had happe^ied that my Lord of Darnley, with a fine 
train of ho^^emen, having sent in his humble#suit to the 
Queen and 'received an answer, witnessed the ceremony: 
or so. they say. ^ He divided attention with the departing 
guest. All observed him, that he sat his horse well — easily, 
with a light hand ever ready at th^ rein to get back the 
fretful heaG, He watched# every detail of the execution, 
looking on as at a match of football afhong sweatfng 
apprentices, with half-shut, sulky eyes. * He spoke a few 
words to his attendants. 

* Who is our man ? * 

I They .say a Frenchman, piy lord. Chatler by name.* ^ 

* To whffhi is he speaking, the)i ? Watch his hand at 
his heart. Now^ *tis at his lip%! H^ makes a bo^,-j*\\yll 
^ey never finish* with him ? How are we to break through I 
They should truss him,* ^ 

A young man behind him laughed ; but my lord con- 
tinued : ‘ But — now look, look k Will he ne\^r have done? 
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There »are ^omen at all the windows. See that French 
•hood up there/ ^ 

‘/Tis a woman’s business, my lord. They say that this 

fbllow ’ The young man « whispered in hie ear. ^ 

My lord naade no sign, except to say, ‘ My coiisin is’hard 
upon a forward lover.* ^ 

‘ Nay, sir. Say, rather, on a lover too backward’.* 

He got no answer from his prince. All. looked, as there 
tell on all a dead hush. The crowd thrilled and surged : 
utter silencf? — then a heavy stroke — all the voices began 
again together, swelling to one shrill cry. Chdtclard^ poor 
kite, flew a loftier course. 

The cayalcade began to drive through the maze ol 
people, pikemen going before with pikes n/D^ idle. ‘ Rooy 
for the prifice ! Room, rogues, room ! * 
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ffi was rather stiff in 4he garden ; rather too Tall for the 
sred rooms »f the burgess’s house. He did not lend 
s\lf readily to* the snug cheer which was the rule ^ 
S&int Andrews. Des-Essars has .recorded the fanf;^ that 
lie w^ like that boy who cqjnes home«from school, and 
straightens himself in his mother’s embrace ; ‘ not because 
he loves her the less, but that l^e knows himself to be more, 
than ^h^n, fix months ago, he parted from her with tears.’ 
This lordly youtji cropped his English words, and stammered 
and blushejl when he tried the French. He l^ghed gaily 
to hear the’ Italian staccato run its flight— like a finch that 
dips, and rises jis he wingf across the meadow. ‘ Monkey- 
speech,’ my young lord called it. 

In all respects he was on the threshold. None of the 
deeper, ii-ftier speech of Uieir daily commerce came near 
him ; he ignored, because he did not sec,*the little trteks 
and chances, the colour, significmice,, allusiveness of it. 
What was the poor youth to do ? He had never journeyed 
with the stored gallants of the Heptaj^mon, nor whispered 
to the ladies of ^occaccio’j glades. He thought Bradll- 
mante a ^od name for a horse, tnd Margutte something 
to eat. The Queen rallied hijn, th(j maids lookcj^ ^t^ of 
window; Mr. Secretary exchanged glances with Jiis F lem- 
Signior David bowed and bowed. But this Italiaif 
was comfortable, seeing his sjiips 'homeward bound. In 
rapid vernacular, as he lay late in his bed, he told himself 

'35 
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that th^ Frelich poet could not have chosen a better night 
for his extinguishing. ^ 

‘ J’hat was a night, one se^s, when she suddenly sickened 
oft low company, having suddenly viewed j, it and ^ been 
j^horkfed : of ipe, and the fat* Both well, and all fhes^ cuddling 
n;^mphs ^?i^d boys. Our Chatelard was the last loathly 
morsel, the^urfeit after the Arnbassador’s bolus. Ceftiinly, 
certainly ! I saw her go white at his “winning;” of tile English 
favoi^rite < how a word may stick" in a gizzard ! Thf^n comes 
n?,y late "friend, hiding for favours under the bed. “ D/o 
mioy^ she cries, “Mo I live in a lupanar ? C ^anjto Padre, 
let tne henceforVard mate c nly with eagles ! ” ’ 

' He expressed himself coarsely, being what he was ; but 
ro doubt he' was perfectly right. 

t' 

My Lord of Darnley, then — -this eagle— was a very hancT 
sortie youth, clean, buxom, and vividly prosperous./ He 
had the most beautiful slim body you ever saw on a young 
man y and long , legs, in whose shape he evidently — and 
reasonably — took delight. He had that trick of standing 
with his feet apart — grooms induce their horses to it with 
' the tickling of a whip — and arms akimbo, which; w’hh its 
blended savbur of the* Colossus of Rhodes and a French 
dancer, gives a man the air of jaunty readiness for all 
comers, and always a hint of gallantry. His head was 
small and well set on, his colour fresh ; his eyes were bright 
and roving. Yet no one could look more profoundly stupid 
than he when he chose to be displeased with what was 
saying. His lips were red, and like a woman’s ; he had a 
strong, straight nose, and strong hair, short and curling, in 
colour a hot yellow. Good-natured he looked, and vain, 
and courageous. Mary Seton considered him a dunce, but 
MarycBeaton denied it. She said he was English. 

The day of his coming, the Queen received , him in the 
Long Parlour, dressed mostly' in white, with a little black 
here4band there. She stood about mid-floor, with her 
wdineh, ‘pages, and gentlemen of the household, and tried 
In vain to control her excitement. Those who knew her 
best, either by opportuhity or keen study, considered that 
she had made up her mind already. This was a marriage, 
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this meeting of cousins ; here in her white anS faint rose, 
shivering like the dawn on the brink of new day, with fixec> 
eyes and quick breath — here a^nong her maidens stood the 
brWe.t Appejirances^ favourtd the guess — which yet 
mained a guesks. She had travelled far and«awfull>7;*but 
had ^old no one, spoken no whispers of her _^rneyings 
since mat day of shame and a^burning face, when she had 
sent Ada?h Gordon to Edinburgh Castle, heard MelvilTs 
message^ and scared away* Ch^telard to his *do^’s ckath*. 
Not a soul knew where her soul had been^ or wfeither it had 
now flown for refflge : but two jessed, and one other had 
an inlJling — the judging Italian* 

They used ve?y little ceremony at Sairyt Andrews." 
^e Queen hated it. An usher at the fttair^s foot caWed 
fthe Prince’s style, atid could be heard platnly in the 
|our ; yet Mr.»Erskine, Gaptain of the Guard, repeated 
It Hhe door. Tliere followed the clatter of a few men^ 
f-arms, a trampling, one or two# hasty vpices — L^tfiing- 
pn*s jvhisper among them (j;ie always shrilled his» ^’s); 
then the aniiious face of the Secretary showed itself. The 
young lord, dressed in white ^satin, with a white velvet 
cloak on pnQ shoulder, and the collar of SS roujid his neck, 
stooped his heaci the door, and w6nt down stiffly on one 
knee. Behind him, in the entry, you could coui^f heads and 
shoulders, 5ee tKe hues of red, crimson, claret — feathers, 
a be^m of light,on a steel .breastplate. He had come well 
squired. ‘ Welcome, cousin,’ said the Queen shyly, in a 
low and calling tone. My young ^ lord rose; two steps 
brought hftn before her. He knelt again, and would have 
received her hand upon his own ; but shfc looked detwn 
brightly at his bent and goldefl h^ad-j-looked down like 
a considering bird ; and then (it was a "pretty act) — ‘Wel- 
come, cousin Henry,’ she said again„and gave him* both 
her hands. • He \^as afoot ^n a moment, and above he?! 
To meet "his look downwards the must lift hers up. 

‘ Welcome, cousin,’ once more and J:hen she oflejeej^hjm 
her cheek. He* kissed her, grew hot as fire, looked very 
foolish, and dropped her hands as if they burnt him. 

But he led her — she not unwilling — to her chair, and 
sat beside her the moment she invited htm. She was 
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bashful at ^irst, blushed freely and talked fast ; he \yas 
etiff, soldierly, blunt : when she was beyond him he made 
no attempt to catch her up^ Those bold eyes ot his werj 

blank as the windows of ,an empty hou^e. They tlid 
Rot»a'c all digconceft her r on the contrary, .»she^seemed to 
see in hi^ inertia the princely phlegm, and to take delight 
in lowerings the key of her speech to the droning formalities 
of an audience. The difficulty of it, to her quick, well- 
charged piind, was a spur to her whole being. Yiou could 
see her activities at drill ; the more stupid she strove to be, 
the more spiritual she showed. She took e‘h£)nx:x:)us pains 
to set him at his ease, and so far succeeded that (though she 
could not cj^arify his brains) she loosened his tongue and * 
eye-strings. HeAvas soon at his favourite, trick of lookim 
about him ; passed all the maids in review, and preferr^V' 
Livingstone to any: next to ( her Setoor— ‘a pretty, soft"^ 
)i;pgae.’ He saw and knew, but did not choose to recognise. 
Lad/ Argyll. ^ 

C^tain presentations jbllowed. Englishmen , were 
brought up to kiss hands — tall, well-set-up, fexen young 
^ men : a Standen, a Curzon of Derbyshire, a Throckmorton, 
nephew of an old acquaintance in France, a Gresham, etc., ^ 
etc. After these came one Scot. ‘ Madam, my kinsman 
Douglas.' - , 

[There came stooping before her a certain Archie 
Douglas of Whittinghame, remotely of th^ prince’s blood, 
but more nearly of the red Chancellor Morton’s. He was 
a young man, exceedingly thin, with a burnt red face, 
shifty eyes, a smile, and grey, hair which did not make 
hin* look old. -Black was his wear, with a plain white ruff. 

* I have heard qf you, Master Douglas,’ says the Queen, 
measuring her words. ‘ You are a priest in Israel after the 
order «of Mr. Knox.’^ 

‘ An humble minister, madam, so ple^e youj Majesty.’ 

‘ Ah, my pleasure^ si.7 ! ' She would not Idok at him 
anj^ -more, either then^or eyer after. She used to call him 
the Little Grey Wolf. Now, whether is it better for a man 
to be spoken by his sovereign in discomfortable riddles, 
than not at all? This was the question which Archie 
Douglas put to himself many times the day. 
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.The Queen would have honours nearly royal paid to 
the young prince. The officers of the household, th^ 
ladies, were all presented ; aidd ail must kiss his hand. 
BiA sil did not. Lord Lindsay^ did not ; Mr. Erskine did 
not, ‘but Saluted him stiffly and 'wifhdrew* behind 'tte 
thror^. Mr. Secretary did it ; Lord Rutlwen did it 
elaborale^ ; Lady Argyll changed her mind midway, and 
did it. The Italian secretary, last of all, went down on 
both his»knees, a^id, looking him straight in the fece, cried 
out, ‘ Salut, 0 mon prince ! * which, if^der Jthe circum- 
stances, vias cjtoo much. But th6 Queen was to be pleased 
.with everything that day, it see?ned, for it delighted her. 

As he went home to his lodging Signior David talked 

himself. ‘ As well expect to weld butter and a kntfc* 

{Madonna and a fish-fjeaded god of Egypt as*the Queen 
dth ^this absorbsd^ self-lover. If she wed him not in a 
jfentk she will kfirhim sooner than take him.* 

And Des-Essars records in his# Memoir^ : ‘ The ,p*rince 
Meased on horseback, whei)cc he should never •have 
descended. »I suspect that he knew that himself ; for he 
straddled his legs in the house ^s if to keep up the illusion 
and stfeugtben himself by it. He was a fine/ider. But 
women are not ipares.’ 

Neverthejess, Mary •Livingstone had guesed,#Des-Essars 
had guessed, the ’truth or near it. This ceremony of moet- 
ing was as goocl as a betrothal ; though why it was so, was 
not for them to understand. The explanation is to be 
sought in the chasing, flying, starting life of the soul, 
hunting (di: being hunted) apart in its secret, shadowy 
world. There come moments in that wild life when Ihe 
ardours of the chase slacken and tije ; when, falling down 
to rest, the soul catches sight of itself, ^s mirrored in still 
water. That is the time when enchantment may go t^ 
work to disenchant and show^the horrible reality. ‘ What ! 
might cry»ftiis girhs soul: ‘this rtimpled baggage a maid 
royal 1 This highway-huntress^ panning after one .m^ ,or 
the other, thrilling like a cook-wench because that man or 
this has cast an we on you ! Oh, whether are fled the ensigns 
of the great Hood? Where. hides the Right Divine? 
Where are the emblems of Scotland, England, and France? 



Not in*thesef scratched hands, not behind these filmy eyes : 
these are the signs of Myrrha and Pasiphae, and sick 
Phaedra.’ Melvill had "heldcup the glass, and she had seen 
hVself toiling after Robert Dudley ; »Chdtelard had^vif>ed 
k^anS behold her, ’trapped and netted, the? gatne of any 
saucy maSter. So, in a passion of amendment, she lent to 
Harry Darnley all that she feared to have lost. He sfiared 
the blood she had made common : let him re-endow her. 
He was.thd prince she ought to have, been. He came 
accourting .with 'the rest ; but as royal suitors come — 
solemnly, with embassies,* with treaties fo beh signed and 
trumpets to proclaim the high alliance. ^To think of feoth- 
" well's beside this courtly wWng was an impossibility. 
Hardy mercenary, to what had she dared <?stoop? To^ 
man — God forgive her! — who weuld hug a burgess-wj 
one day, and her — 'the Freneh widow,' <as he would calf 
Fer— the next. Ah, horrible I So horrible, so nearJy her 
fate, '^s^e could , speak to no one of it. Simply, she dared 
not tiiink of it. ' She must hide it, bury it, and ga about 
her business by day. But at night, when Fleming was 
^ asleep, she would lie staring into the dusk, her two hands 
at grip in h^r bosom, and see shadows grow monstrous on 
the wall : Both well arid the wife of the High Street, and 
herself — Dowager of France, Queen of Scots, heiress of Eng- 
larid — play. She could have shrieked aloud, 'and whined 
for mercy : she seemed to be padding, like^ fox in a cage, 
up and down, up and down, to find an issue. Harry Darnley 
was the issue — O Ark of Salvation 1 Why, she had 
known that the very night that Melvill came ba(^. After- 
wards, as night* succeeded night, and her eyes ached with 
staring at the wall^-sh^ kAew it was all the hope she had. 

Then from her ^window, watching the shivering-out of 
Chatelard, she had ,seen the prince, before his credentials 
were presented — his beauty and strength and calm vianlge 
of his horse. Had he keen pock-marked, like"’'Francis of 
Alerigon, his lineage ^woul^ have enamelled him for her 
eyes. But he was a most proper man, tali' and slim, high- 
coloured, disdainful of his company. He seemed not to 
know that there was a wo<rld^about him to be seen. Securus 
judicat: Jesu^Maria! here ^was a tower of defence to a 



mitten princess who saw all the world like a f^ver-dream ! 
ier own blood, her own name, age for age with her. 

You see that she had her o^n v^in of romantic poultry, 
hat sHe could make l;ieroic s^^nes in her head, and play iti 
hem; too,* wonderful parts. Slie sat 'up injier be3 ©no 
iight^ and shook her loose hair back, and lift^ up^ her 
)are arms to the rafters. ‘ My lord, I am n^t worthy, 
ifet come,*brotl\er and spouse! Wc two upon the throne 
— Scotlaiid at our feet ! ’ Then, in the scene,* ho^carne to 
ler, stooping his stiff golden head. Jove'hims^f came nol 
nore roy^lly^ilito* the Tower. She lay Sll Danac to the 
^old. * Trickery here. Thus body lords it ’over soul, and 
50ul — the wretch— takes his hire. She knew pure ecstasy 
|hat night; for^this was a mating of eagles, you mus> 
ij^llect. She bathed in fire, but it was clean flame. 
BotKwell, at any rate, seeiped burnt out — him and his 
fierce ^rm, only one to spare for ‘the little French widot*/.’^ 

So much explanation seems nec^ssaryof^how she sfbod, 
in virgjnal tremor and flying cloudy blushes, white aftd red 
among her ^naids — to be chosen by her prince. She 
intended him to choose : for she had chosen already. 

The’ prince sfit at supper, late in the evening of his 
reception, with his light-haired Englishmen and^rey-haired 
Archie Douglas. " Forrest, his chamber-boy, with l;)urni;ig 
cheel^s and ey^s glassy with sleep, leaned at the door. 
His little round head kept nodding even as he stood. 
The young lord laughed and fed his greyhounds, which sat 
up high ofl their lean hauoches ancT intently watched his 
fingers. 

‘ I shall take those horses ofl thj Earl’s,’ he said. ‘ I 
shall need them now. I shall have n stud, and breed 
great horses for my sons. See to it, i\rchie.’ 

‘ By God, sir,’^ said an Englishman, with hiccough^ 
‘your wowl may be the law and the prophets in this 
country, and yet no bond in Englan^. They will ask*ypu 
for sureties. Well ! I say. Get your sureties first.. 

My lord was not listening. He pulled a hound’s ear, 
screwed it, and smiled as he ^ci'ewed. Presently he 
resumed. ‘Did you mark the greeting of •Argyll’s wife, 
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Archi« Douglas ? How she tried Sir and my cousin," 
•and thought better of it ? I made her dip, hey ? ^ A black- 
brojved, saucy quean I What kindred to me are her 
father’s misfortunes?' 

• Archie Dk)uglas’ dftiined his glass. ‘You hold them, 
riarry D&unley— the women. Yet remember you o^ what 
I told yow concerning the «ien. Steer wide of this ’ — he 
caressed the jug — ‘ and fee the •italian.’ • 

Rut rpy Eord Darnley got bn to his f^et, and ^remained 
^ere by th^ aid 5f his fists on the board. Very red in the 
face, and scowling, he taJked with his eyes shut.# ‘ I shall 
fee* the Italian with the flat blade, you’ll see. Greasy 
cushion ofjard! A capon,*a capon! *And there’s your 
f ed cousin Morton for you ! ’ . • ! 

‘ He is your cousin too, sir,* says Archie, blinking. ^ 

‘ What of that, man, wha^ of that • Let him beware 
. how he cozens me, I say. Boy, I go to bed. Goodr-night 
to ybu, gentleq^ens’ | 

They all rose as he wenjh solemnly away with tlje boy; 
then looked at one another to see who had ^marked him 
reach out for the door-jam|p and pull himself throligh by it. 
Archie Douglas crowed like a cock and flapped Jiij arms ; 
but when merest began to laugh he sla^nmed the table. 

‘ Pass the jyg, you fools. There shall be japes^in Scotland, 
before Jong — but, by God, we’ll not laugh until we’re 
through the wood I ’ 

News of the Court for the rest ot the month was this* 
The Master of Sempill pled his.own cause with1:he Queen, 
and was to have Mary Livingstone. He had chosen his 
time well ; her Majesty Wcls not for refusals just now. 

‘ My dear, my* dear, I shall need women soon, not 
maidy,’ she had said^ stroking the honest face. ‘You shall 
Come back to me when you are a wife,^nd as like as not 
find me one too. Your^Master is a brave gentfeman. He 
sppke up for you finely.’ ^ 

‘Ay, t madam, he hath a tongue of his own,’ says 
Livingstone. 

The Queen threw nose^f into her friend’s arms. ‘No 
Madams to rfle, child, while we are in the pretty bonds 
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togjether, fellow cage-birds, you and I. Come now, shall 
I tell you^a secret? Shall I ? ’ " 

Livingstone, caught in those dear arms, would not look 
into’ tl)e witching eyes. Your^ secret, my dear? Whait 
can you teM ms? Finely I know your secret- ^ ’ 

J'h^ Queen sat, and drew the great girl down tC' her 
lap. * Listen — but listen ! L-ast night the prince . : . ' : 
and then some wonderful tale of ‘he * and ‘ him.' 
‘Ruthver says that his ring of runes hath ma^c in it 
Some old wife, that hides at Duddingsto^pe, and can only 
be seen under the three-quarter moon by ^the Crags, §he 
hath cliarmed it ^With that ring, rightly worn, she saith, 
[z man would swini the Solway at the flood aFer the boat 
ftiat held you. f Ruthven knows the truth of it, and swecWs'^ 
that no man can resist the power it hath. There was a 
case, which I will -tell you some day. There is one stronger 
yet — most infallible : a spell which you weave at dawn.-i^ 
But for that there are certain things to be, done — stranee, 
Strang^.’ 

‘ No more of them,* says Livingstone ; ‘ you have too 
much charm of your own. Wh^t need of old bedeswomen 
have ypu^ and your likes ? Ah, yes, too much charm ! 
Tell me now, Marie ; tell me the truth. Have you your 
glove back ? * 

The Queen started violently, winced as if whipped in the 
face and turned flame-red Livingstone was off her lap : 
both stood. 

. ‘ What do you speak of? How do you dare ? Who has 
betrayed ? ' 

‘Nobody. I saw that it was gone. And lately you 
sent Adam to the Castle.* 

The Queen walked away to the window, but presently 
came back. ‘ I think it right that you should understand 
the very truth. That lord has angered me. Monstrous' 
presumptioxi ! foi* which, most righ.ly, he suffered. Believe 
me, I saw to it. But — but — he, has a conscience, T think. 
Something was told me — made me suppose it. I con- 
sidered — I gave long thought to the case. A queen, in my 
judgment, should not be harsh, for she needs friends. I 
took a temperate method, therefore ; considei ing that, if he 
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knew of my pain, perchance he would repent. So I sent 
•Adam Gordon to Edin|^urgh, and believe that I ^id well.’ 
^e» paused there, but getting no answer, asked impatiently, 
‘Am i clear to you, Livingstone?’ 

You wilh never" clfear yourself that wa}»,’satys Living- 
stone. ‘ ifcu could as well expect the Rock to thaw into 
tears'as got Bothwell to repent. That is a vile thief, that 
pan.’ 

T4>e Queen ran forward ancf fell upon Jier bosom. ‘Oh, 
h have beetn asj^med — ashamed — ashamed ! The devil 
w^ within me— touching! moving, stirring m«. •! thought 
,of him night and day. Wfcked ! I am very wicked.* But 
I have paid,the price. It is all done witli long ago. I told 
father Roche everything — everything, I promise you. He 
absolved ftie the day before myf)rince came, or I should 
ne^er have received him as J did. And can you, Mary, 
withhold from me what the Church allows ? ’ 

L^ingstone.was crykig freely. ‘ God knows, God knows, 
I anrhone to deny thee, sweetheart ! ’ she murmure4 as she 
kissed her. 

Second absolution for Queen Mary. 

The Coyrt was to go to Callendar House fotvthg wedding 
of this fond Livingstdne ; but before that,there was a bad 
moment to* be endured — when Adam Gordorr came back, 
without the glove, ^hey had told him m Edinburgh that 
the Earl of Bothwell had broken bars and^was away^ He 
had gone to his country, they said, and had been heard 
of there, hunting wit^j the Black Laird and others of his 
friends— hunting men mostly, .and Englishmeft too, over 
thfi border. He had sent word to George Gordon that, if 
he was willing, wyuld ‘raise his lambs, and pull him 
out of Dunbar fof a bout with Hell ’ ; but, said the boy, 
J Maflam, my brother refused him.’ 

Adam had ridden into Lid^esdale to,find Bothwell, into 
the Lammermuirs, into* Clydesdale : but the farl was in 
nprl^ gf his castles., Thgn he went the English road 
towards'Berwick : got news at Eyemouth. The Earl was 
away. Two yawls had shipped him and his servants ; had 
stood for the south — far, France, it was thought. The 
glove was in his bosom, no doubt. 
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, The Queen sent Adam away rewarded, and ^had in 
Des-Essars. Jean -Marie, ^ she s^id, ^ my Lord Bothwell 
hath gone oversea. Do you suppose, to France?’ 

^io, madam ; I suppose |o Flanders.’ 

He seetned troubled to reply— etadfed her Jooks. 

‘ Y^hy there ? ’ # * 

‘ M^dam, there was a wom^n at Dunkirk 

‘ Enoii^h, erjough 1 Go, hoy.\ 

She Ijad appointed to tide that day to fhe*Jia Viking, 
The prince was* to be there, with nevT peregrines from 
Zealand. I JS^cfw— she would not go. Instead, she crept 
into Rer oratory ajone, and, ha'ting locked *the doors, went 
through secret rftes. She Stripped herself {o the shift, ^ 
'unbound her l^ai/j took off shoes and stockings. Witht!w€> 
lit candles, one in either hand, she stood stock-^till before 
the crucifix for an hour. Chilled to the bones, with teeth 
chattering and fingers too stiff to find the hooks for th^ 
eyes, she dressed herself then in s^me fashjon, and slfpped 
quietly out. This was her third absohrtion. Thiw she 
/froze out of her heart the last filament of tainted flesh ; and 
then, bright -eyed and wholesome, set her face towards 
the future. 
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PROTHALAMIUM : VEUUS WINS F^IR ADONIS 

Mr. Thomas Randolph, Ambassador of England, to the 
Scottish Queen, told himself more .than once that in seeking 
the^ lady of his heart he did,not swerve -the breadth of a 
<hair from loyalty to the sovereign of his destinies. Yet he 
found^it necessary* to protest his wisdom in the letters he 
wrott'to his patron, the Eejjrl of Leicester. Mary Beaton 
was the Nut-brown Maid of his ballatry. tl do assure 
your lordship, better friend hath no man than this worthj 
Mistress Bpaton, who vows herself to me, by what sweet 
rites you shall not jfsk me, the humble, servant 6f your 
lordship.’ , 

, All .this as it might be : Mary Beatbn uled to smile 
when twitted by her mates .about thf Englishman’s 
formalised passion, and ask to be let alone. 

‘ He’s not for ever at the sonnets,’ she said ; ‘ we discourse 
of England between ‘bouts ; and it maybe L shall learn 
sotnething worth a rhyme or two.’ 

They played piquet, the new game, together, and each 
used it as a vantage-ground. He could not keep his 
desirbs, nor she her, curiosity, out of the hands. 

‘ Is four cards good ? ’ he would ask her ; ajid, when she 
looked (or he thought s.he loo'ked) quizzmgly a4 his frosted 
h^if; Qs one-and-foi;ty gopd?’ 

Then* she must laugh and shake her head : ‘One-and- 
forty’s too many for me, sir.’ 

‘ I’ve a terce to my Que^en, mistress.’ 

But she cJrowed over that. ‘And I’ve a quint to a 
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kn^ve, Mr, Randolph ; and three kings I have •in my 
hand ! ' ^ 

She found out that they wem not oest pleased in England 
at fhe^urn of affairs ip Fife. » ' 

‘My Queeia, Mistress Beaton/’ said th^! enamoifr^d 
Randf)lph, ‘ cannot view with comfort the un^ueenir^ of 
a sister; Nay, but it is so. j Your mistress courts the 
young lorfl with, too open a-face. ^To sit like one forsworn 
when he is away or when he is present, to cfoueji at his 
feet ! To beg his gauntlet for a playthiftg — to fondle his 
hunter’s Avhif^l* To be meek, tcf cast down the eyes to 
falter ^and breathe, low, “At y6ur will, my* lord”! Thus 
does not my queerf go to worff.’ 

* Mary Beatcvn^ looked wise. ‘ Sir Jan-Ks Melvill ha<:If 
reported her manner oS working, sir. We* are well 
advertised how shye disports.’, 

‘ I take your leave to say,’ replied the ambassador, ‘ {ler * 
plan is at once more queenly and# mor^ satisfying. *For 
why ? ^ She charges men upon their obedience to lovV her. 
And th*ey do-r-and they do I No, no, I am troubled : I own to 
t. If you find me backward, sweet Beaton, you shall not 
je harsh.^ IJow or whence I am to get temjjer to bear 
much longer wi^ this toss-pot boy; I know not. He is 
the subject of my Quee,n ; he is — I say it stoutly — my own 
subject in this realm. But what does he ? How compor.ts 
himself? “ Ha, Randolph„you are here yet ? ” This, as he 
parades my Lord Ruthven before me, with a hand on his 
shoulder, my faith I I tell you, a dangerous friend for the 
young man? And one day jt was thus, when we passed in 
the tennis-court. “ Stay, Randolph, my man ” — his mafi I 
“ I had something for your ear ; bu twit’s gone.” It’s gone, 
saith he I Oh, mistress, this is unhappy work. He doth 
not use the like at Greenwich, I promise you.’ • 

‘ He is .nqt now^ at Greenwich,’ says Beaton. ‘ He is 
come back 4® his own.’ 

Mr. Randolph jumped abouj. ‘ Jlis own ? H^yj^ 
you on that ! How if his own receive him not ? He may 
prove a very fish-bone in some fine throats here. Well, 
we shall see, we shall see. To-day *or to-morrow comes 
my Lord of Moray into the lists*. The Black Knight, we 
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may call him. Then let the Green Knight look to himself 
, • — ho, ho ! We shall scf some jousting thern* 

. Mary Beaton shuffled th« cards. 

Tljese joustings occurred, not at Cajlendar, where Eiving- 
§tpAe had been wedded to her Sempill and ihe<Queen had 
danded aftcthe night after, but at Wemyss, in the mi^st of 
a full* court, kept and made splendid in the prince’s "honour. 
Jhe place pleased its mjstress ‘ in its youQg spfing dress, 
attuned itseff with her t^iought^ and desires. BUie, white, 
and green twas ^11 this world : a gentle, April sky ; not 
far-off, the seaj white lambs in the pastures, ,anck the trees 
in the forest studded with golden buds. , Wemyss Had for 
her an air of France, with its great winged house of stone. 

tourelleSy balvfetrades, ordered avenues ^r?.ying out frorh 
the terrac^, each tapering to acsunny point; its marble 
nyjnphs and sea -gods with .shells ; its c bowers, and the 
«^music of lutes in hidden grass-walks, not too loud quell 
the music in her heart, t It was a pity that the prince knew 
so little of the tc^ngue, or itj^had been pleasant to read with 
him — 

Filz de Venus, voz deux yeux desbendez, 

Et mes ecrits lisez et entendez, 

*Pour voir comment 
D’un desloyal service me rendez : 

^ Las, punissez-lc, ou bien luy ^:omm^ndez c 
Vivre autreinent — 

and see his fine blushes over the words. But although 
he had never heard of Maitre Clement, he was in love 
without him, and could take ^in Englishman’s reasonable 
pleasure in hearing himself called ‘ Venus’ boy,’ or ‘ Rose- 
cheekt Adonis.’ ^ 

Certainly he must^ave been in love. He told Antony 
Startden so .every qight over their cups ; and little Forrest, 
a pert child who slept (like a little do^ at tl^e /oot of his 
great bed — he knew itc too;Tor it haa thrus*«a new duty 
qp6{i Jiim and maijy stripes. All the Court knew that 
when Forrest had red eyes the prince had overslept 
himself. 

It was the Queen’s, romantic device : she was full of 
them at this •time. From*her wing of the house you could 
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see the prince’s ; her bedchamber windows gave right 
across the grass-plat to his. Now, at an early hour, sh(? 
— who \/oke still earlier, and » lay long, thinking — stirred 
MarylFleming from her sic|^ by biting her shoulder, n^t 
hard* Sl^ispy* Flemmg, when sne’had learr^ed the*rale9>, 
slipped out of bed and pulled aside the curtaiij^ to l^t in 
the aa^^ ; then robed the Qiieen in a bed-gown of* blue, 
with whilfe fur,^ her furred slippers, and a hood. Armed 
thus for the amorous fray, cfs Mr. Randolph pht it — at any 
rate, with shining* eyes and aurorm hues, Oueeij Mary went 
to watch jLt t|;iS window j and so mtent dia she stand there, 
lookirfg out over tlie wet grass, ^hat she heecled neither \he 
rooks drifting in tRe high witifU, nor the guards of the door^ 
Vho were spjyng at her, nor the guand by the pri^y* 
postern, who beckoned rfo his fellow to come •out of the 
guard -house an(4 witness w,hat he saw. Not only was 
she h^dless, but sHe would have been indifferent had *she« 
heeded. 

After a time of motionless attention, this*always oc(Strred. 
She raised hgr hand with a han^dkerchief in it, and signalled 
once — then twice — then three times — then four times. 
Then she dropped her hand and stood stone-still again ; 
and th(?n*Flemin^ came to take her away, if she would go. 
The guards, greatly diyerted, were some time Jpefore they 
found out tfiat the appearance of the prince at his y^indpw 
was the thing signalised, apd that he duly answered every 

dip of the handkerchief. It was, in fact, a flag-language, 

planned by the Queen soon after she came to Wemyss. 
One meanly, ‘ Oh, happy jiay ! ’ ‘ I am well. — And 

you ? ’ ^/ireey ‘‘ I love you ’ ; four^ ‘ I would kiss you if I 
were near’; and five^ which was*a later^ addition, and not 
always given, ‘ I am kissing you in my heart.’ To this 

one was generally added a gesture of the knuckles t® the 

lips. Now,^ it was the business of young Forrest td^ 
awaken hfs*4ord in*time for l*his c<iremony : obviously, her 
Majesty could not be left to a solitary vigil for long^ ^he 
prince was a heavy sleeper, to* bed late, and lamentably 
unsober. Forrest, then, must needs suffer ; for my lord 
was furious when disturbed in his morning sleep. But the 
lad found that he suffered mor^Vhen, by a dtre mischance, 
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one day he did not wake him at all. For that he was 
> beaten with a great stick ; nor is it wonderful. There 
had i)een wild work in tne corridors the morn : maids half- 
drcss^d with messages for^mei^ half- tipsy ; and the ^ucen 
iti^hfer chamber, sobbing in Mary Fleming*s arma 

I think that the young man is to be excused for b<?liev- 
ing htmseli overweeningly Idved. I think he was at first 
pattered by the attentio|i, and* believed tljat h^ returned 
ardour for aMour. But either fie was cold by natvre, or (as 
the Italian held) a^ssottediof himself : there*is little doubt but 
he soon tired of the lover.^’ food. Clearef fic^s ^re these : 
that he was not touched by^the Queen*s generous surrender, 
and did not see that it was gerierous. ‘ \ ou may say, if you 
^)h©ose,^ writes ho of Le Secret des Secrets^ ‘ that a vain man 
is a gross feeder, to whom flattery is but a snack ; but the 
old half-truth takes me nearer*, which say,s that every man 
•is do^ or cat. If you stroke your dog, lie adores the r>toop- 
ing godhead ic you. tThe cat sees you a fool for your 
painS** So for every testimony of the submiss heart given 
him by my lady, my lord added one cubit to Ws stature. I 
. myself, Jean-Marie Dcs-Essars, heard him speak of her to 
my Lord Ruthven, and other friends of his, §,s the fond / 
Queen.” Encouraged by their applause, Jie was t^rdy to ■ 
respond. danced with her at hei; desire, and might not, 
of course, ask her in return : that is, by stVict custom. But 
my mistress was no stickler for Court rules^; and if he had 
asked her I know she would have been moved. However, 
he never did. He danced with Mary Seton when he 
could ; and as for Madame de Sempill, when she returned 
after her marrfege, if ever a young lord was at the mercy 
of a young woma],^, th^t '^as his case. Handsome, black- 
eyed lady 1 his k«ees were running water before her ; but 
she those not to Ipok at him. Failing her, therefore, he 
‘^sought lower for his pleasures ; how much it is not 

convenient to declare.’ 

• Sempill resymed^her duties in mid- April, having 

been wedded at the end of March, and came to Wemyss 
but a few days in advance of two great men — my Lord of 
Moray, to wit, the Quecn\s base-brother, and my Lord of 
Morton, Chaftcellor and coMsin of the prince. Before sher 
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saw her mistress,' she was put into the state of affairs by 
Mary Seton. , 

" Ma ifiyCy said that shrewd^littl^ beauty to her conyade,' 
‘ i» aigood hour you come lyick, but a week syne had be^n 
a better. ♦Sh^ is fond, fond, foifd !• She is ajl melteM^ith 
love— just a phial of sweet liquor for his brot];i* I Ijlafne 
Flemirig; I’ve been at her ni^^t and morning- 5 -but*a fine 
work ! The lass is as bad as the Queen, being handmaid 
to her ^ithereH Lethingtc«n, so ’^uch clay for ,that^ dr]^- 
fingered potter. * But our mistrei — oh,«she goes too fast ! 
She is ej.tir^* love up : there’lK be satie?ty, you shall see. 
Our J^oung princ^kin is so se1> up that he’?! lie back in* his 
chair and whistle for her before long — you’ll see, you’ll see T" 
•If he were tq^ whistle to-day she’d con^e running lik^ a 
spaniel dog, hording ou:|; her hands to him, saying, “ Dear 
my heart, pity nje, not blarne, that I am so slow ! ” Oh, 
Livingstone, I am ^ore to see it I So high a head, low^re(;\^ 
to this flushing loon ! Presumptuqus, glprious boy ! ‘Now, 
do you hear this. He raised his hand against Ruth^Ven the 
other •Tuesc^ay, a loose glove? in it, to flack him on the 
mouth. And so he handles all alike. ’Twas at the butts ^ 
they had words : there was our lady and Lindsay shot ' 
against BeaJon and him. Lindsay scored the ftiain — every 
man knew it ; Sut th^ other makes an outcry, red in the 
face, pufled^like a cock-sparrow. Ruthven stands by scowl- 
ing, chattering to himself, “ The Queen’s main, the Queen’s 
main.” “You lie, Ruthven,” says the Young Fool (so we 
all call him) ; and Ruthven, “ That’s an ill word, my Lord 
Darnley.” • “You make it^a worse ^hen you say it in my 

face,” cries he ; “ and I have a mind ” Ue has his glove 

in his hand, swinging. “ Have you a mind indeed ? ” says 
black Ruthven ; “ ’tis the first tllne have heard it.” 
Lindsay was listening, but not caring to loo]c. I was by 
Beaton — ^you never saw Lethington so scared : his eyebrowt;^, 
in his haii;!* But* we were nil af^ighted, save one : ’twas 
the Queen stepped lightly between them. “ Dear cousin,” 
she says, “ we two will shoot a *main' and win it.”. *And*to 
Ruthven, “ My Lord Ruthven,” says she, “ you have done * 
too much for me to call down a,clC>ud on this my spring- 
time.” He melted, the bittep*man, he molted, and bent 
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over h^r hand. My young gentleman sliot with her and 
kost her the match — in such a rage that he hgd not a word 
to sjy. Now I must fell you . . / ; and then ^he gave 
tlfc history of the love-signals ^at the window. ' 

• M^*y Semf)ill listened With sombre cheer, ‘ I sec That 
it'5 c^one. •^The bird^s in the net. Jesu Christ, why was 
I not here-^ or Thyself ? ' i 

She did what she couJd that very night : divt^rced the 
Master oft Sempill and snared her mistresses charpber. In 
the morning there was t great to-do — ^a love-sick lady 
coaxing her Li\f[ngston^ stroking her •'ch^^gks;, but nc 
fla^-work coulcf be allowed.# 

‘No, no, my bonny queeft, that is no sport for thee. 
Uh^Lt is a wench’% trick.' 

The truth was not to be deniqji ; yet not Dido on her 
pyre anguished more sharpl)^ than thi^ burning queen, 
^^nd little good was done, more’s the ]5ity : measure 3 had 
been' taken too late. For she made humble access to her 
prince/ after ward? and sued out a forgiveness, which tc 
have got easily would ha^e distressed her. YoU may 
compare wenches and queens as much as you will — it’s 
not a surface affair: but the fact is, the heavier* a crown 
weighs upofi a girl ii> love, the more thankfully'" will she 
cast it to ^ound. Are you to be,remin*ded that Queen 
Mary was not the first generous lover in* histeS'y? There 
was Queen/Venus before her. 

My Lord of Moray, most respectable of men, rode 
orderly from Edinburgh to Wemyss, with a train of some 
thirty persons, * six of whom were ministers of the Word. 
He had not asked Mr. Knox to come along with him, for 
the reason that tfce ifticompromising prophet had lately 
married a copsin of the Queen’s, a Stuart and very young 
,^irl fifteen years old, they say. Whether thjs was done, 
as the light-minded aver 4 ;ed, ofit of piqui that her Majesty 
would not be kind to him, or on some motion even less 
ag^eeS-blq to imagine — my Lord of Moray was hurt at the 
• levity of the deed, and suspected that the Queen would be 
more than hurt. But^I .believe that she knew Mr. Knox 
better than her base-brotlfg: did. However, failing Mr. 
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Knox, he had s^x divines behind him, me’fi of^ great 
acceptance. T^he Earl of Morton was waiting for him at# 
Burntisland : side by side the two Weighty lords traversed 
the»w<|ods of Fife. It might nave been astonishing 
little > they .Jiad^to say *to each oth^r. . 

‘ Likely we shall have wet before morn.* 

‘ Ay,' belike,’ said the Earl Moray. 

‘ These#lands will be non.e the worse of it.’ 

‘ So I jDelieve.* 

‘There was a* French pink if the basin. Did your 
lordship see heA- ? ’• 

‘ Afy I^saw her.’ 

‘ Ha ! And thcfy say there*shall come a new ambassador * 
from the Pope.’ 

‘ Is that so ? ’ • 

‘ By way of France, he must travel.’ 

‘Ay?’ ' 

‘ Both well will be in France the now, J doubt.’ 

‘ I’m thinking so, my lord, incJeed,’ ^ays the B^rl of 
Moray! 

There was more, but not much more. A man tires of 
picking at granite with a needle. 

They ^reached Wemyss before .nightfall; but already 
torches were flaming here and there, and men running 
made smoBjy comets of them, low-flying ove*r the park. 
The Queen was at supper in her closet ; there would *be 
no d&ncing to-flight, because her Majesty was tired with 
hunting. ‘ No doubt,’ said Lethington, ‘ my Lord of 
Moray wo^ld be received.’ Chambers were prepared for 
both their lordships. Mr. 'Archibald Dougjas would have 
charge of his noble kinsman’^ comfort, while by the 
Queen’s desire he, Lethington, woifld \/ait upon my lord. 
Bowing, and quickly turning about, the Secre^tary befit his 
learned head as he announced these neVs. 

Sometfiiog, on^ knows n«t what, had invited urbanity 
into the dark Earl of Moray. He was all for abnegation 
in favour of the Chancellor. * , ^ ‘ 

‘ See, Mr. Secretar,* he said, * see to the Chancellor’s • 
bestowing, I beg of you. Lead my^lord the Chancellor to 
his lodging ; trust me to my|df the while. * My lord will 
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over h^r hand. My young gentleman sliot with her and 
kost her the match — in such a rage that he had not a word 
to sjy. Now I must fell you . . ; and then %he gave 

tljfc history of the love-signals ^^t the window. t ’ 

• M^y Semf^ill listened with sombre cheer, ‘ I see -that 
it’5 c^one. •^The bird’s in the net. Jesu Christ, why was 
I not here-^or Thyself?’ 

She did what she couJd that very night : divbrced the 
Mastgr of. Sempill and snared her mistresses chamber. In 
the morning there was L great to-do — s. love-sick lady 
coaxing her Li^^ngstone^ stroking her'^ch^pks; but no 
fla^-work coulcf be allowed.* 

• ‘No, no, my bonny queeft, that is iVo sport for thee, 
is a wench’% trick.’ 

The tru^h was not to be deniqfl ; yet hot Dido on her 
pyre anguished more sharply than thi:^ burning queen. 
-And little good was done, more’s the pity : measures had 
been ""taken too ^ late. For she made humble access to her 
prince ^ afterwards; and sued out a forgiveness, which to 
have got easily would ha^fe distressed her. You may 
compare wenches and queens as much as you will — it’s ► 
not a surface affair: but the fact is, the heavier* a crown 
weighs upofi a girl ii> love, the more thankfully'^Will she 
cast it to ground. Are you to be^remin*ded that Queen 
Mary was not the first generous lover in* history? There 
was Queen Venus before her. 

My Lord of Moray, most respectable of men, rode 
orderly from Edinburgh to Wemyss, with a train of some 
thirty persons, ®six of whom were ministers of the Word. 
He had not asked Mr. Knox to come along with him, for 
the reason that tfte ifhcompromising prophet had lately 
married a copsin of the Queen’s, a Stuart and very young 
if irl — fifteen years old, they say. Whether this was done, 
as the light-minded averted, olit of piqui that her Majesty 
would not be kind to him, or on some motion even less 
agfl'ee^yiQ to imagine— my Lord of Moray was hurt at the 
levity of the deed, and suspected that the Queen would be 
more than hurt. But* I ^believe that she knew Mr, Knox 
better than her base-brotlfy did. However, failing Mr. 
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Knox, he had six divines behind him, mefi of^ great 
acceptance, '^he Earl of Morton was waiting for him at» 
BurntislaiW : side by side the two tveighty lords traversed ‘ 
the#waods of Fife. It might nave been astonishing liC/^ 
little » they .tiad^to say *to each othir. . 

' Likely we shall have wet before morn.' 

‘ Ay, 'belike/ said the Earl Moray. 

‘ Thes©#lands will be non,e the worse of it. 

' So I ^J3elieve'.' , ^ 

‘There was a* French pink i^ the basin. Did your 
lordship see het ? ^ 

‘ Aff I^saw her.| 

‘ Ha ! And thrfy say there*shall come a new ambassador * 
from the Pope.' 

* Is that so?' • 

‘ By way of France, he must travel.’ 

‘Ay?' 

‘ Bothwell will oe in France the now, J doubt.' 

‘ I’m thinking so, my lord, indeed,' .^ays the B^rl of 
Moray! 

There was more, but not much more. A man tires of 
picking at granite with a needle. 

They ^reached Wemyss before .nightfall; but already 
torches were flalming here and there, and men running 
made smoky comets of them, low-flying over the park. 
The Queen was at supper in her closet ; there would 'be 
no d&ncing to-flight, because her Majesty was tired with 
hunting. ‘ No doubt,' said Lethington, ‘ my Lord of 
Moray wovld be received.' Chambers were prepared for 
both their lordships. Mr. 'Archibald Dougjias would have 
charge of his noble kinsman'is comfort, while by the 
Queen’s desire he, Lethington, woifld ^ait upon my lord. 
Bowing, and quickly turning about, the Secrej;ary befit his 
learned head as he announced these neVs. 

Somethyjg, onef knows ni>t what, had invited urbanity 
into the dark Earl of Moray. He was all for abnegation 
in favour of the Chancellor. 

‘ See, Mr. Secretar,* he said, ‘ see to the Chancellor's • 
bestowing, I beg of you. Lead my* lord the Chancellor to 
his lodging ; trust me to myjdf the while. # My lord will 
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be weary fr3m his journey — nay, my gooH lord, but I know 
«what a long road must bring upon a charged statesman : 
grievous burden inde^ ! Pray, Mr. Secretar,^ my lord 
^e t^hancellor ! * and the lifte. 

‘.Now, th^ devii fly a^ay* with black Jami^ if I can 
b&ttom him,' muttered the Chancellor to himself as — -burly 
man^-p he stamped up the h^use. Mr. Archie Douglas, his 
kinsman, at the top of the stay*case, bowed hist-grey head 
till his nose .was pointing between his knee§. 

. ‘Man* Archie,^ ye’ll fclit yoursel’,’ says the Cliancellor. 
‘You may 'leave? me, MK Secretar, to my wicked cousin,' 
say s he. * * 

Lethington sped back ta his mastdl*, and found Him 
ftfll obstinately gracious. ^ 

‘ Hurry# not, Mr. Secretar, hurrj/ not fof me ! ' 

‘Nay, my good lord, but my devotion is a jealous god.' 
•The Earl waved his hand about, ‘ill work to pervert 
the Scriptures and serve a quip,’ he said ruefully, — ‘ but in 
this hpuse ! ' * 

Mr. Secretary, knowing* his Earl of Moray, s'aid no 
more, but led him in silence to the chambers* and silently 
served him — that is, he stood by, alert and watchful, while 
his people ^rwed him.. The Earl's condescensibn fiiareased ; 
he was determined to please and be plea'sed. He talked 
freely of Edinburgh, of the Asse'mbly^ of (Mr. Knox’s 
urrtiappy backsliding and of Mr. Wood’s stirring reminders. 
Incidents of travel, too : he was* concerned for some" poor 
foreign-looking thief whom he had seen on the gibbet at 
Aberdour. • ^ 

.‘Justice, M^. Secretar, Justice wears a woful face on a 
blithe spring morning. And you may well think, as I did, 
that upon yonder*^ twisting wretch had once dropped the 
waters of baptism. Man, there had been a hoping soul in 
Jiim once ! ^ad wdrk on the bonny braeside ; woful work 
in the realm of a glad young ^ueen ! ' * ' 

‘JiVoful indeed, my lord,' said Mr. Secretary, ‘ and woe 
would ^he be to hesfr of it. But in these days — in these 
days especially — we keep such miserable knowledge from 
her. She strays, my dord, at this present, in a garden of 
enchantment.*^ 
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/And you do well, Mr. Secretar, you do well-rif the 
Queen my sister does well. There is the hinge of thc> ^ 
argument. What says my young friend Mr. Bonnar 
totihaf?' ^ 

Mr. Bottnav^ my lord*s chaplain, a lean, solemn ybung 
man, I was not immediately ready. The Eail replied 
for him.^ 

‘ Mr. Bfcnnar will allow /or the season, anci Mr. Bonnar - 
will be w^ise. What saith the old iooet ? — 

Ac nequ^jai^ji stabulis gaudet pfxus, aut jijratror'igni : 
prfita canis albicant pruinis 

Eh, man, how ddes he pursue? Eh, Mr. Bonnar, what ' 
iaith he next 

Jam Cytherea choros^ducit Venus, imminente lurfh P 

^TJ^e moon is 'overhead, indeed, my lord,’ says the 
Secretary, ‘and her glamour all ab^ut us.’ 

But his master jumped away, and was ,sdon sighing. 

‘ There is^ always a grain df sadness in the cup for us 
elders, Mr. Secretar ; aniari aliquid, alas ! But I am 
served.’ » He was supping in his room. ‘Mr. Bonnar 
will caH^down a^ blessing from on high.’ Mr. Bonnar was 
now ready. 

The gaihe went on through the meal. “"Lethington 
seemed to be standing on razors, the Earl not disapproving. 
The great man* ate sparingly, and drank cold water ; but 
his talk was incessant — of nothing at all — ever skirting 
realities, leading his hearers on, then skipping away. Not 
until the table was cleared and young Mr. Bonnar released 
from his blinking duties was the Secretary also delivered 
from torments. The scene shifted, tjie Earl suddenly 
chilled, and Lethington knew his ground. They ^ot to 
work over letters from England, a 'new tone in whiclK, 
had troubled the Secretary’s dreams. He expounded 
them — some being in cypher — then summed up^ his 
difficulties. 

‘ It stands thus, my lord, as I take it. Here came over ' 
to us this young prince from Enghsind, with a free hand. 
We took what seemed fairly^ f)roffered ; and why indeed 
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shoula, we be backward ? We were as ^ee to take him as 
rfier English Majesty was free to send him. Oh, there 
have been freedoms ! i w 41 not say we could Have done 

iJetter, in all ways. No m^atter 1 We opened ou^ a^ms 
to wRat can^, as we <:h(5ught, sped 'lovingly towards us. 
Mr. JR.andtJph himself could not deny that we had rq^^son ; 
and 1 shay make bold to (-5ay that never did lady^show 

• such kindness to a matrh, not of her own providing, as 
6ur pistjcessp showed tcjthis. • But now, my Iprd, now, 
when the sun hath swefcd the buds, there is a change in 
the wind from Hngland^a nip, a hint of irjaliqe. These 
letters exhibit* it, to my «ense. I thyik Mr. Randolph 

• may be recalled : I am not sitre, but I dS think it. I know 
th^t he desires iU; I know that he suffers (Jiscomfort, that 
he does net see his way. “ Is thi^ young* man our subject 
or yours?” he asketh. ‘‘Is he subject ^t all, or Regent 
.rather? And if Regent, whom is he to rule?” No, my 
lord,*' Mr. Randolph, wfiether instructed or not, is itching 
to be^off. An<^ that is pity, because he is bond -slave 
of the Beaton, and would lavish all his epunsePat her 
feet if she desired him. Briefly, my lord, I jalouse the 
despatch of Throckmorton to our Court, not uoon a 
friendly miSsion.’ 

The EarJ listened, mv^veu a muscle. He looked 
like an image of old wax, when the pigment ^is all faded 
ouT:, and the wan smooth stuff presents no lines to be read. 

‘ You are right,^ he said presently ‘Mr. Throck- 
morton comes, but Mr. Randolph remains. The Queen 

of England ' He*stopped. ^ 

She is ag^nst us, my lord ? She grudges us the heir 
of both crowns ! ’ 

‘ I say not. SRq tffinks him unworthy : but I must not 
believe it, npr must you. Mr. Secretar, you shall go to 
_ England. Presently — presently — we must be very patient. 
Now of my sister, how jjoth siie ? ' 

‘•The Queen dotes, my lord,* said Lethington, and 
aflgefefljthe Earl, it seemed. 

‘ Shame, sir ! Shame, Mr. Secretar ! Fie ! Queens must 
not dote.* ^ 

It was characteristic of*J:he relation between this pair 
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th^t the master was always leading the man into admissions 
and professing to be cut to the soul by them. But Mr.* 
Secretary had the habit of allowing for it. ‘I withdraw' 
thefwArd, my lord. Maybe J know nothing. Who am 4, 
when airs caic^ to judge ? ’ * 

Tl|e Earl lowered his eyelids until they differed ^o^fer 
his eyes like two white mothjsr ‘ How stand ygu with the 
Fleming, •Lethipgton ? H®w stapd you there? Can she- 
make no*judge of you ? ’ 

It was the stroke too much.^ The •stricken creature 
flinch^ ;«an(i something reaf came Sut of him. ‘ Ah, 
my good lord,’ hev said, with dignity in arms for his secret 
Jionour, ‘you shalf please to d^nsider me there as the suitor’ 
of an honest Ic^y, and very sensible of th« privilege.’ 

Lord Moray opened fcis eyes, stood up and Iteld out his 
hands. ‘ I ask your pardon, Mr. Secretar — freely I ask 
it of 5 ^ou. Come— enough of weary business. Cravef an, 
audience for me. I will go to the Queers/ 

Mr. Secretary kissed his patron’s ha^id. ‘ My ‘prince 

shall forgive^his servant ’ * 

‘ Oh, man, say no more ! ’ 

< Jtn(^ accept his humble duty. I will carry your 

lordship to the Queen. Will you first see the Italian ? ’ 
Quickly his lordshjp changed his face. ‘ Y^hy should 
I see the rtaliarf? What have I to do with him? Mr. 
Secretar, Mr. Secretar, 1ft every man do cheerfully \iis 
own office, so sfiall the state thrive.’ 

He had the air of quoting Scripture. 

The Queen saw her breather for a’ few moments, and he 
in her what he desired to be sure of : eyes like danoing 
water, and about her a glow suc^ as the sun casts early on 
a dewy glade. He had never known fier so gentle, or so 
without wit ; nor had she ever before kissecj him of her 
own accq^d^ Lac^ Argyll, his own ‘sister, was with her,-, 
the swarthj^i handsome, largft wortjan. 

‘You are welcome, brother James,’ Queen Mary «aid ; 

‘ and now we’ll all be happy togetherV 

‘ I shall believe it, having it from your Majesty’s lips,’ 
said he. ^ 

She touched her lips, as if.5he were caressing what had 
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been bJesseci to her. ‘ I think my lips will never dare be 
false.’ 0 

I^e said warmly, ‘ Tnere, speaketh a queen in her own 
ri|^ht ! ’ What need had he to see the Italian ? * - 

• N6w, for 4:he sake ' oUcontrast, look for ore moment 
uporj thaf pther great man, the Chancellor Morton, ^ his 
privacy, footed and spuri'ed, he plumped himseif down 
•in a chair, clapped his hands to his thighs and stuck 
out his ^Ibows. He staged up' open- mou tiled at his kins- 
man Archie, twinkling !his eyes, all prepared to guffaw. 
Humour was working through the heavy “face Well, 

mall ? Well, man ? How ♦Is it with Cousin Adonis ? ’ 

Archie Douglas, scared at first, peered about him into^ 
allcomers of th% room before he could meet the naughty 
eyes. Catching them at last expectant, he* made a grimace 
and flipped finger and thumb in the air. V Adonis ! Hoots ! 
a ptancing pie ! ’ 

Tlie Earl of Morton nibbed his hands together. ‘ Plenty 
of rope, man, Archie ! Plenty of rope for the likes of 
him ! ’ , * 


Des-Essars has a long piece concerning the^off.cial pre- 
sentation oT the two earls to the prince, ^.which seems to 
have been ^one with as much state, as the Scottish Court 
could achieve, 

‘ My Lord of Darnley’s mistake,’ he s^s, * was to be 
stiff with the wrong man. He was civil to*the Chancellor, 
his cousin — where a certain insolence would have been 
salutary ; he made hifn a French bow, and gave him his 
hand afterwards, English fashion. But to my Lord of 
Moray, a cruelly proud man, he chose to show the true 
blood’s consciousnSss oT the base ; and in so doing, the hurt 
he tmy hav^ inflicted at the moment was as nothing to 
Li«what he laid up for himself. It was late in^ the day to 

insist upon the Lord Jan^es’s bastardy, '^'et “ Ah, my 

Lord of Moray ! Servant of your lordship, I protest.” 
And \lien : “ Standen, my gloves. I have the headache.” 
* He used scented gloves as a febrifuge. ‘‘ A prancing pie ! ” 
said Monsieur de Douglas in my hearing. Nevertheless, 
my Lord of Moray spoke hi^ oration ; very fine, but marred 
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by a too level, monotonous delivery — a blank wall ofeound 
— to whicl^, foi> all that, one must ^eeds listen. He was ' 
not a personable man ; for his«jaw was too spare and,hi| 
moifth TOO tight His^fiat brc^s, jilso, had that air of strain, 
which* makes intercourse uncomtort^blS. B»t he vfa» a* 
great inan, and a deliberate man, and the most pgfient ijian 
I ever knew or heard of, excepli^Job the Patriarch. So he 
spoke his efratior^ and left everybody as wise as they were 
before.* . ^ 

I myself suspect that the good ^ord jeftnes was gaining 
time to look r«)und*and consider what he slioula do. And 
althougn he had scouted the ration that lie could hate 
^ything to say to\he Italian,* the fact is noteworthy that 
to seek him out^ privately was one of the fiiist things he did* 
with his time. Signior Efevid told him frankly things : 
first, that if the ^een did not marry her prince sooashe 
would <ome to loatlfing the sight of him ; secondly, he sdid 
that if she did marry him the lords wpuld get Jiim murdd-ed. 

‘ These two considerations,* said Davy in efiSect, ‘ really’feang 
together. The lords, your lordShip’s colleagues, are not in 
love with the young man, and so are quite ready to be at 
him. But{ shp at present is so, and in full cry. When she 
'J^ackensJ^nd ha^time to open her eyes and see* him as he 
!s Hoo! let him tjien say his ConfiteorV 

It is not t?) be Supposed that such perilous topics wefe 
discussed with this brevity ^and point — certainly not where 
the Earl of Mor*ay was one of the discutants ; this, how- 
ever, is the sum, confirmed to the Earl by what he observed 
of the Court? There was nq doubt but that the two things 
did indeed hang together. 

The Queen, his sister, as he ^aw very soon, did not go 
half-heartedly to work in this marriage project. And the 
louder grew the murmurs of Mr. Randolph, Jbanding on 
English tlye^ts, the more loyally she ^ clung — not to her 
prince, perhaps, bu? to what Jtic ha^ convinced herself her 
prince was. He studied that young ^ man minutely upon 
every occasion, spent smiles and civilities upon him, received 
rebuffs in return, and (with an air of saying ‘ I like your 
spirit*) came next day for morq. *He saw him hector 
Signior Davy, tempt Lord Ryfhven to rabies, run after 
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Mary cSempill, allow the Queen to run after him, get drunk. 

He saw him ride with his hounds, break in*a colt, thrash a 
gei^tleman, kiss two women, lose money at a tennis match, 
cTnd draw his dagger on ^ thee Master of Lindsay who '' had 
•won it. A^ery Itttlef conversation Vith the Court circle, 
anc^two W)rds with his sister of Argyll, sufficed him^ 

‘ Wl blood,' said that stei^n lady. ‘ The little bioat frog 
will swell till he burst, unless we prick him beforehand. 
*Not all^cots lords hav^ your'fortitude, brother James.’ 

‘ Hush, ^ister^^- hush I think better' of poor Scotland 
than you do. Who are we — unhappy pensioners — to judge 
her Majesty’s *choice ? ’ *' < ' ; 

He walked away, being most respectable man, lest his 
♦fierce sister showld lead him farther than itf was convenient 
to go ; artd after a week’s reflection sent Mr. Secretary 
Lethington into England, with sealed letters for Mr. Cecil 
and open letters for the Queen. In these he echoed English 
senfiments, th^t <the marriage was deplorable from every 
view,* to be opposed by every lover of peace and true 
religion. He should do \lffiat could be dope to serve her 
English Majesty, being convinced that no better way of 
serving his own Queen was open to him. The bearer was 
in possession of his* full mind ; the Loj’d of L^^thington. 
would convince his friends by lively testimonies, etc. etc.- 
T^his ^one, even then (so slow-dealing^ was * he) he took 
another week to deliberate before he selected his plan of 
action and his hour. He could afford so much tirhe, but 
not much more. 

It was an hour of *a night \yhen there was dancing and 
iTHimchance : «torches, musicians in the gallery, a mask of 
satyrs, an ode of Mr. Buchanan’s declaimed, and some 
French singing, ki v^iich Des-Essars eclipsed his former 
self* and w^n the spleen of Adam Gordon. For if her 
Majesty had sent Adam into the Lothians and rewarded 
him for it with a pat of the cheek, now she called the other 
up«to^the dafs, publicly kissed him, and gave him a little 
pur&*worked in roses by herself. There were broad pieces 
in it too. 

* I shall pay you for ^ that, Baptist, my man ; see you to 
it,’ says Adam. 
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JBut Jean-Marie flourished his purse before hS puUit into 
his bosorr^ and*hooked his doublet upon it. ‘ Draw upon* 
me, Monsieur de Gordon, and» let it be for blood if .yo^ 
chdbsd. I can well afford it.i ^ •. 

For the^rst time since her entry hito"Scotla)nd the 
wore %colours. She appeared in a broad -skirj^d, nyicti- 
quilted, liagged and spangled gbwn of yellow satin ; wetted 
over with lace-work done i« pearls. The bodice was long- 
and poiryted, low^ in the rteck ; Ibut a ruff ‘edged witn 
pearls ran up from either shoulder*, like •two great petals, 
within^ wljicht her* neck and feathered hhad were as the 
stamen of the flower. It did n<5t suit her to be so surftp- 
Juous, because thht invoIvc<f stiffness ; and she was too 
slim to carry %the gear, and too active,# too supple 
humoursome to fie anytl^ng but miserable in it?. But she 
chose to shine tl^at night, so that she might honouj; her 
prince# in her brother’s cold eyes. * 

After supper, when there was general, dancing, the*Earl 
of Moray surprised everybody by walking across tHe hall 
to whe*re Lot;d Darnley stood. • A dozen or more heard his 
exact words : ‘ Come, my lord,' he said, ‘ I am spokesman 
for us allr, and here is my humble suit, tha*t you will lead 
the Que€n in a njeasure. It would be^er own chToice, so you 
cannot deny me. Coipe, I will lead you to her^Majesty.' 

He spoi «2 mote loudly but no less deliberately than 
usual ; there was quite a little commotion. Even fhe 
young prince hifnself knew that this was an extraordinary 
civility. One may add, perhaps, that even he received it 
graciously. # Bowing, blushing a little, he said : ‘ My lord, 

I shall always serve the Queen's grace, and, J hope, content 
her. I take it thankfully from your lordship that in this 
yours is the common voice.' 

The Earl took him by the hand up the hall. ^ The Queen 
had starry eyes when she saw them coifiing. 

‘ Madarr^ said Ber half-brother,^* here I bring a partner 
for your Majesty whom I am persuaded you will not refuse. 
If you think him more backwal-d than he shoul(J "bfi aftd 
myself more forward, you shall reflect, madam, that by 
these means my zeal is enabled, td join hands with his 
modesty.* 

M 
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^ Wq thahk you, brother/ replied the Queen, in a voice 
scarcely audible. She was certainly touched^ as spe looked 
flip at her prince with quivering lips. But he laughed a 
brave answer back, and held out his hand to take h^rs. 
The ifiusiciar^ in the gallery, who had been primed before- 
hand, striftp into a galliard. 

This d^ce is really a f(? 4 *mal comedy, what w6 call a 
-ballet, with grave, highThanded turns to left dnd right, 
durtseyin^s, -bowings, retreats sfnd pursuits. It quickens or 
dies acc(xding to- the a^‘r. You make your first stately 
steps, you bow afid separate; you dance apart, upon signal 
yoti return. The theme oftevery galliard is Difference and 
Reconciliation. It is a Rom^i thing, and has five airs to^ 
it. ( The air chosen here was, ‘ Baisons-nousy^ma belle! 

'The priiice was a stilted dancer, Queen Mary the best 
ofhq^ day — the exercise was a passion ,of hers. As for 
(j.,him, he could never be any better, for, doubting hi> own 
dignity, he was extremely jealous of it. It seemed to him 
that )tb be lirribfr would be to exhibit weakness. The 
result of this disparity betvt^een the partners, was, to the 
spectators, that the Queen had the air of drawing him on, 
of enticing him, of inspiring all this parade ^of tiffs and 
sweet accotd. It wae she who, at the curtsey, showed 
herself saucy and inaline — she who^ like a rustic beauty, ' 
glanced ancJ shook her head, hunched her white shoulder 
anS tossed his presence away. So it was she who came 
tripping back, held off, invited pursuit, suffered capture, 
melted suddenly to kindness. He regained her hand, as it 
appeared, by right and without effort ; she let it rest, they 
thought, in thapkful duty. It was make-believe, of course ; 
but she lived her part, and he did not. So blockish was 
he that, Mary Set^n §aid, the Queen seemed like a girl 
hanging garlands round a garden god. All watched and 
^,all passed judgment', but were prejudiced by the knowledge 
that, as she danced, so she vipuld choefte to ,be. In the 
midst, and unperceived, the Earl of Moray went out of the 
h^l, &rfd^ sought the ftaliaif in his writing cabinet. 

Signior Davy was at work there by the light of a tallow 
candle. His hair was disordered, his bonnet awry ; he 
had unf|^tenq4 hi5 doufildt^ and his shirt had overflowed 
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hi^ breeches. He wrote fast, but like an arrfst, with his 
head welj away from his hand. It went now to one side* 
now to another, as he estimated the shapes of his, thpi^ 
leAering. 'Eh! probiamck! J\Ia si, ma si — cosl va 
meglio,* tSo* he cliattered to himself ast his ^appy 
crafts 

The*Earl of Moray steppid quietly into th^ room and 
closed thfi door^ behind hirs. The scribe lifted up his head* 
without ♦ ceasing^ to write.* ‘All, Monsieur* dq Moray! 
Qu'il soit le bienvenu I ’ He finished •the foliation of a 
word,^jump<ld* up, snatched at his patron’s hand, briskly 
kissed it, and said, ‘ Command>! ' 

They talked in* French, in* which the Earl was an exact, 
if formal, practitioner. There was no# fencing between 
them. My lord did iK^t affect to be shocked* at hearing 
what he desired, to know, nor the Italian to mean wh^t he 
did not say, 

‘ I have been witness of great doings;, this night, Stgnior 
David.’ 

‘The night is the time fof doings, j consider,' replied 
the Italian. 

This •• general reflection the Earl passed over for the 
moment! *Th§y dance the galliard in hall— the Queen 
and the Prince, You, can hear the rebecks fropi here.’ 

‘ I know^ the t\ine, sir ! ' cried Davy. ‘ I set it. , I scored 
it for her lon^ ago. It^is Baisons-nous, ma belle, feut 
they murder it by clinging to the fall. It needs passion 
if it is to breed passion. That music should hurt you.’ 

‘ Passion is not wanting, Signior* David,’ said my lord, 
with narrowed, ever -narrowing eyes. ‘ And passion is 
much. But opportunity is mor«.’ 

The Italian started. ‘You thinS it fe a good hour?’ 

‘Judge you of the hour,’ .said the Earl of l\|[oray. • 

The Ij:aljan frowned, as he drummed with his fingers or. 
the table. •.» He s 5 ng a little axx .^Belle, qui tiens ma vie I 
My lord took a ring from his finger and laid it down : a 
thin ring with a flat-cut single ’diamond in it, of gfe&t size 
and water. Singing still, the Italian picked it up, looked* 
lazily at it. He embodied his entitism in his song — ‘ Non 
c’^ male. Signore I No-o-o-o-dn c’^-^ fnalel’ All at once 
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he clapped down upon the* desk and jumped round— 
fire-fraught, quivering, a changed man. c ^ 

‘You wish your opporti^nity — you think the hour is 
sfpuc'k ! You observe — you jfidge — you make your plains 
-v~yoif wait— iyou watch — and — ah! *You com«» to me — 
you ^say, S^^ssion is not wanting, but opportunity ip all. 
And my piusic lends it : tBaisons- nous y ina belle y hey? 
^Good, sir ! good, sir 1 I thank you, and I meet ^ou half- 
\^ay. In a« little moment — 4 ia! here is the moment. 
Listen.’ A bell in the tower began to toll. 

‘ Midnight, sii*! ’ cried the Italian, leapihg a})out and 
watting his arfns. ‘Thateis the midi?ight bell!’"' He 
struck a great pose — head thrown back; one hand in his^ 
ly^st. ‘ Era gi^f. V ora che volge il disio ! Come, come, 
my lord, we will put the point ,to the pyramid. Wait 
for rx^e.* , 

, Me ran out, cloaking head and shoijlders as he went ; 
the Earl awaited Jiini Qiassively. In a little while he was 
back .^Igain, cheerful, almost riotously cheerful, accom- 
panied by a blue-chinned ybung man, a priest of the old 
religion, whose eyes looked beady with fright to see the 
grim Protestanf lord. ^ i 

‘ No, no,‘ my reverend, have no fears at all,’ s^id the 
Italian ; ‘see nobody, hear nothing; but go to the chapel 
and vest yourself for midnight mass. Quick'^ my dear, 
qufck 1-^off with you 1 ’ 

My lord had contrived to freeze himself but of sight or 
conscience of this part of the business. It was droll to see 
how abstractedly he looked at the wall. The tpriest had 
disappeared before the Italian touched his arm, beckoning 
him to follow. a 

They descended^frofti the turret upon the long corridor 
whichi connected the two wings of the house ; they went 
down a little stair, hnd came to the Queen’s door, which 
led from the hall to herowniside. Thfs door^was closed, 
but jiot locked. Pushmg it gently open, Signior Davy 
sa^ybiJng Gordon locking ^at the crowd in the dusty hall, 
his elbows on his knees. The hum and buzz of talk came 
eddying up the stair-^little cries, manly assurance, pro- 
testations, ando so dn. Monsieur de Gordon, hist I * 
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Adam looked up, Des-Essars peeped round ^the torner: 
those two wer« never far apart. 

^he Ifalian whispered, ‘ I ifiust have a word with tl^ 
Queen as she comes; up. I# is §erious^. Warn her^f it* 
Adahfi coloured up ; he was flustered. * It w& Des-Esfe%r 5 
who,MoQking sharply at the incisive man, noddoa his bead. 
Signior David drew back, ancf drew his companion •back. 
They waifed at the head of •the stair in the shadow, listening* 
to the rimiours ofcthe hall. * ' 

There camf presently a lull in the*^talk,,a hushing- 
down >sc»ne*sort of preparation, expectancy; they heard 
the Queen say, qujte clearly, ‘l*o-morrow, to-morrow I will 
consider it. I cannot hear you now,* A voice pleaded, 

‘Ah, madam, fn.pity !* and hers agifin : ‘No, no, w>*! 

Come, ladies.* - * 

‘ Room there,tshs ! Give room there, my ladies !* cried 
the uiher. Good-nights followed, laughing and confused 
speech, shuffling of feet, and some ruetl^g — kissjng of 
hands^ no doubt. Then, as one knows what one cannot 
see, they fell her coming. 

Arthur Erskine, Captain of the Guard, rr^rched up first, 
solemnlj^, wjth two great torches ; Bastien the valet, some 
more servants. • Margaret Carwood* bedchamber- woman, 
appeared aj the ^stairhead. Some of the maids of honour 
passed up— Mary Beaton and a young French giifj, hayd- 
in-hsyid, Mary ,Sempill, ajid others. Des-Essars stepped 
from his place at the foot of the stair and was no more 
seen. 

He was •the next to reach the upper floor; Des-Essars 
himself, white and tense. ‘She will speak lo you here,^he 
told the Italian. ‘ Show yourself to her.* 

‘ Altro ! * said Davy. Immediately after, they heard the 
Queen coming. 

She paused on Jhe landing and looked about her. Then-^ 
she saw tile Italian. ‘YouKvait for me, David? Go in, 
nies belles* she said to Fleming and^eton, who w^rewfth 
her ; ‘ and you too, Carwood. I am coming.* ^ 

They left her, and she stood alone, waiting, but not 
beckoning. She looked very ty*ed. * , 

The Italian approached her on tiptoe, •and began to 
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talk. He talked in whispers, with his hasty voice, with 
his darting, inspired haijds, with every nerve of his body. 

was startled at first — b^t he flooded her wifh words : 
sh’e had turned her face^quiekly tojvards him, with ^an 
‘*Q1 t! Oh I’ afid then had looked as if she woruld^run. But 
he held out his imploring hands ; he talked fas^ter^ and 
faster", he#pointed to heav^, extended his arms, patted 
liis breast, jerked his head, sobbed, dashed away real tears. 
She was, trembling ; he ^ saw her trembjing. He folded 
arms over b|;east,^Bung them desperately apart, clasped his 
hands, seemed ^to be praying. Godlike clem^ena/ Sseemed 
to sit in him as he talked dn ; he lookec^ at her with calm, 
pitying, far-searching eyes. His words came more slowly, 
as# if he was now announcing the inevita.ble sum of his 
frenzy. SKe considered, hanging rher head ; but when he 
named her brother she started violently, could not control 
ther "shaking-fit, nor bring herself to look into the shMow. 
The Italian beckoned to» his patron, who then came softly 
forward out of the dark. ^ 

‘ Dear madam, dear sis^ter ’ he began ; but she 

stopped him by a look. 

‘ Brother^ are you leading me ? ’ 

He denied it with aii oath. 

‘ Brother/ she said again, ‘ 1 do think it.’ ^ 

^Theq, he changed, saying : ‘ Why, then,' sister, if I am, it 
is whither your heart has cried tq go.’ ^ 

‘ I believe that is the very truth,’ she owned, and looked 
wistfully into his face. Signior Davy went downstairs. 

She pleaded for a little time. . She had not c(9nfessed for 
five days — she^vas not ready — there should be more form 
observed in the mating of princes — what was the English 
use? In France— ^ut this was not France. 

He admitted everything. And yet, he said, the heart 
was an instant lover, happiest in simplicity. A prince was 
a prince from birth, before the solemn anointmg. So a 
bride rnight be a wifej^efore the Queen had a Consort. 

‘ True/ she said, ‘ but a sovereign should consult his 
subjects.' 

‘ Ah, sister,' says^ he^ * ,what woman could be denied her 
heart’s choice ? ’ 
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She hid her face. ' God knoweth, God krfoweth I do 
well ! * ^ • 

^ Why, then, courage ! * said h^. * Content your Godji 

m3dam, and follow conscience. It lies not in woman ‘bom 
to do better.' , 

At this point the Italian came back, leadiyg my IdVd. 
The prince was flushed, as ahf^ays at night, but sober* and 
undoubtedly moved. He knelt before her PSajesty un-» 

affectedly, bo wm^ his head.* 'Oh, madam, my sovereign 

he began to say ; but then she gave -a little s*harp cry, 
and ty)k* hi)i 3 i*u^. Tenderly she looked*at hfln, searching < 
his face. • 

‘ Oh, I am her5, my lord. • Do you seek me ? ’ 

In return, tafter a moment’s regard ^f her beauty,^ Ije 
choked a sob in*his bre^y:h, shook his head and lifted it. 

‘ Now God ju;^ge me, if I seek thee not, my Mary T 
‘ Oome then,’ ScPid the Queen — yet stood timorously^till. > 
The Earl of Moray stepped , forward with his •arms 
uplifted. His face was deadly white, but Jii*s eyes wer.e fires. 

‘ Go ih — go, in ! ’ he said vf'ith fierce breath, and seemed 

to beat them before him into the open doorway. 


Wh6n lie had his royal pair safe in the* chapel, the 
candles lit and* the priest at his secret prayers before the 
altar ^ — th6n, and not before, did Signior Davj^ call in 
the maids, Arthur Erskine, and Des-Essars. Th'ey c&me 
trooping in together — nine, of them, all told — saw the lit 
altar, the priest in yellow and white, the server, and those 
two who knelt at the rail in their 'tumbled finery. Mary 
Sempill gasped and would have cried cyit, Mary S^ton 
blinked her eyes, as if to give .herself courage ; but Davy 
pointed awfully to the priest, who Had /nade his introit and 
opened the missal, and now stood rapt, with his » hands 
stuck out. If Arthur Erskine had flioved, if Des-Essars 
had start*^ for the door, ^ these fluttered women might 

have But Erskine stood lilte a stone Crusadeg and 

little Jean- Marie was saying ‘his frayers. The*Ear> of 
Moray was without the door, having refused to come in. 

’ She had asked for Father Roche the gioment she saw the celebrant come 
ill ; but was told that he was not at W^iJiyss. Thil we le|irn from DeS'Essars. 
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Thiws thc^deed was done. The Italian himself shut the 
chamber door upon them and warned off the scared maids. 
^ Outside that door, Adam Gordon and Des-Essars 
wjkispered their quarrel oirt. ^ 

o ‘She gavemie a ring* when I came hack from Liddesdale 
arfd huntifig Bothwell,’ says Adam. 

* f ooh, gian : that she wkuld have thrown to a groom. 
•Bastien has had the like. And what giatterS it now 
v^hether she gave thee anything; or me anything?#? AkT 

* Let me hold tliat purse, Baptist, or I’ll scrag ye. ’Tis 

my right.’ ^ / '' ‘ 

‘•How your right, my finfe sir ? ’ c 

‘You swore that we should share her. The plan was,, 
yoprs. You swore it on the cross. And you’ve held my 
ring twice in your hands, and had it on your finger the 
length Sentinel’s Walk. You disgrace yourself by 

^t his Avarice.’ ' ^ 

‘ You shall not .hold .my purse, Adam ; but you may 
feel it.’* ‘ . 

‘ Let me feel it, then. Fdr how long ? ’ 

‘Till the bell goes the hour.’ 

‘ That is only a minute or two.’ 

‘It will be ten minutes, I tell you. Now then^ if you 
care.* 

Master (Gordon put his hand into the bosom of Master 
Des-Essars and solemnly pinchedAhe purse. 

‘ She’ll be sleeping now,’ said Adam. 

‘ I doubt it,’ said Jean-Marie. 



CHAPTER XII 


ti'lTHALAMIUA^: END OF^aIl MAIDS’ ADVENTURE 

He fell ill of ijieasles, the young priilce, bffore 
could leave Wemyss— ifieasles followed by much weak- 
ness, sweating, aod^ ague ; and though all her whispfrjng 
world— but the few — might wonder, nothing cpuld J^eep 
her from the proud uses of wifehood. She took her, place 
^by his J)ed early— pale with ca^e, yet comifosed— and ’kept 
it till past midnight. It was beautiful to see her, with rank 
and kingship cast aside, more dignified by her little private 
fortune, njore a queen for her enclosed realm. ];or now she 
swayed a sick-room, and was absolut*e there : let seditious 
^murmurings^and alarms toss their pikes beyond»the border. 

And indeed they did. Her secret marriage had*been«o 
well Ijept, the Cpurt fairly, hummed with scandal ; and the 
simple truth was given a dog’s death that romantic tales 
might thrive. It was commonly saijl that if she married 
him now it ^rould only be because shame would drive; her. 
The Earl of Morton went about with this clacking on fiis 
tongue ; plain men like Atholl an’d Herrips looked all ways 
for a pardon upon the doting Queen. I if their company the 
Earl of Moray lifted up deprecating hands ; h? agreed with 
the Earl of Morton, advised Atholl and Herries to pray 
without ceasing. The winds •were blowing as he required 
them ; but this sickness was vexatious, with the dejay^ it 
brought. Time is of the essence of the contract? even if 
^ that be only between a vainglorioiw youth and a rope. 

; Mr. Secretary wrote from Englajid mat, the Queen of that 
country was implacably agaiwst the marrilge; it was 
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possible even now that it might be stopped. But it must 
j^n no account be stopped. ^ » 

^ This was, in early May,'^the plain view of the Earl of 
Morajf^ : that the thing must be pujjlicly done, an^l soon 
dpiie, in <jrd^r that his schemes should bear^fruil. It ‘is an 
oddy almo::t inexplicable fact that he was to ch|in^e his 
whol^ mind in the course ora few weeks, and for no deeper 
reason than a word lightly let fall by the Queen, his half- 
sister. But what a word ‘'that was to the bastard ef a king ! 
It was the ^vord , 

There came, to Wemyss, in the midsf of Chese <neasles 
and scandalous whisperin§s^ a certain' Murray of Tulli- 
bardine, a friend of Both well's — him and one Pringle; 
They came tog'other, and yet separately? Pringle with 
griefs to be healed — that he, being a servant of my Lord 
Bo^hwell’s, had been summarily dismissed with kicks on a 
sensitive part ; Tullibardine as a friend, frankly to tue his 
friend’s pardon. My Lord Moray refused to help him, 
having neither love nor use for a Bothwell, but he got to 
the Queen by the back stairs and put his^ client’s case. 
However, she. scarcely listened to him. Busy as she was, 
it was strapge to see how far away from her ken ^he dread 
Hepburn had drifted.’* 

‘ From ihe Earl of Bothwell — you ? What has he to'^ 
rctport ,of himself — and by you ? ’ 

Tullibardine spoke of duty, forgiveness, the clemency of 
the prince, while the Queen stirred the broth’ in her hand. 

‘ I never sent him to France,’ she said, ‘ but to the Castle 
of Edinburgh rather. He set me at nought when he fled 
this country. Let him return to the place I put him in, 
and we will think about duty, forgiveness, and the prince’s 
clemency. I bear him no more ill-will than he has put in 
me, and he can take it out when he pleases.’ 

T thank your Majesty,’ said Tullibardine, ‘and my 
noble friend will thank, you.’ t 

, '^P^e has only himself to thank, so far as I see,’ she 
replied, and dismissed him before the broth could get cold. 

Meantime the Earl of Moray had held a godly con- 
versation with afflicted Pringle. Pringle had much to say : 
as that, of all men living, ^^he Lord Bothwell hated two — 
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his. good lordship of Moray and Mr. Secretary. He had. 
sworn to he th& death of each when, he returned. 

. . The Earl of Moray compressed his lips, straightenecJ^ 
himself, and cleared bjs thro^. 

‘ r fear ft)r him, Pringle,* he said, ‘ the wild, misgoverned,* 
gIori(Jus .young man. I cann<^t charge myself with -any 
offence against him, and yet 1 remember that when 1 was 
in France he girded at m*e more than once. But I am * 
accustomed in such variancy to hold my plaiw course. 
Pringle, that \%as ^a desperate gentleman’^ He, had to be 
forbid i!^e*Cohrt.* ^ , 

‘True, my lord, J says Pringjle, ‘and your lordship knows 

*0 what abominable usages he hath ’ 

‘ Pray, Pringle, pray, no more ! ’ ^ - 

Pringle was now in the painful position of having staked 
out a short road* ^nd finding it denied him. ‘ I must 
whisper in your lordship*s ear. I must make so bold.’ 

‘ Man, I refuse you. Heinous liHng be far from ipe ! ’ 

‘ My lord, I have heard the Lord Both^ell speak of the 

Queen’s grace in a manner ^ 

‘ Ay, it is like enough, poor Pringle. Tb^ wicked man 
seeth wickedness all over.’ , 

‘ He spake of .the Queen, my lord— in your ear * 

He breatjhed it low, a vile accusation concerning the 
Cardinal of Lorraine and the Queen — his niece, a«d then 
a girl, of eighteey. , 

The Earl cowed him with a look. ‘ Go, Pringle, go ! 
This talk should never have been h^ld between us. You 
have misused my charity. jGo, I say.’ 

Pringle shivered out. 

In his time the Earl of Mora/ sa^ th^ Queen, and, after 
due preparation, chose to tarnish her eai^ with the tale. 

But she was not at all tarnished. ,From her safe* seat, 
with but a party-yall between her husband and her, she 
received it brightly. 

‘ Why, what a ragged tongue Jie hajth ! The poor> pi^ijd 
Cardinal ! Did he not love me ? I believe he always 
did.* ^ 

‘Madam,’ said her brother, ‘you interpret gently. This 
makes the slanderer’s damnation the deeper. *• 
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She laughed. ‘ It is plain, brother, that you know little 
of France. In France- the truth goes for nothing, but the 
jest is all. My Lord Bothwell has been much in Franc^e.* 

■ ' ‘ A jest, nj^adam } Jhis a ^est ? ’ 

^It isr quite in their manner. I remember the old 

King She broke ofi^ suddenly. ‘ Oh, brathe'r, my 

King^ is rfiore at ease ! This morning his fever left him, 
and there bj'oke a great sweat.’ * ' 

‘ I rejoice,’ said he — ' I rejoice. But touching this 

horrible raUer — if he should crave leave to return * 

o‘He has craved it already,’ replied thd QUe'bn. ‘I 
answered that if he choose to come ^ack to his prison 
he may do it. But not otherwise. Brother, I must go 
16 the Kiqg.’ ' 

^he King! We were there, then and it galled him 
like^a rowel. Although she used it warily, and only with 
the nine persons®* who were privy, he could not bear the 
word ; for every^time he heard it he was stung into remem-, 
bering that he ought to have foreseen it and had not. 
It is to be admitted that it had never once crossed his 
mind — neither the word nor the thing ; astute, large- 
minded, wide-ranging as he was, he was also that un-. 
imaginative, prim-thinking man who has pigeon-holes for^ 
the categories, knows nothing of passion that breaks all 
rules, nor can conceive how loyalty is like meat to women 
in love, and humility like wine. Lethington could have 
told him these things^, the Italian could have told him, any 
of the maids ; and he never .to have guessed at them ! 
Dangerously fnortified at the discovery, his disgust with 
himself and the f§ct 'forked together into one great dis- 
temper. This it fv^as which threw him out of his balance, 
and led hi m<^ presently to the greatest length he ever went ; 
but at present it was only gathering in Jhim. Jt made him 
doubtful, distrustful of himselC and all; and whi^n he looked 
ai)dU 3 t*for supports l2»e could find none to his taste. One 
folly after another ! How he had cut away his friends ! 
There was Lethingtoq in England. There was the Italian, 
who knew so much. He sickened at the thought of that 
capable ruffian who had helped him hasten the crowning 
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of /the King.’ Very possibly — very certainly, it ^eemed^ 
to him nqw, brooding over it in st^illness and the dark — . 
very possibly the ruin of his life, had been laid that nighr 
when he had sought out the -creature in his dei\ and 
bought him with a diamond. Argyll* was Aere^ Roth^,’ 
Glendairn, and their like, and Morton the Chancellor, 
whom he only half trusted. !6esides, Morton was dbusin 
of this flagrant J King,’ and- would rise as he rose. On the 
whole, and for w^nt of better, he consorted with Argyll 
and his friend^ and dared go so far as'jhis, tp tell them 
that he^ihad foars df the marriage. , 

^ I could have -wished,’ he Said to Argyll, * a livelier 
lense of favours done in so young a man ; also that my 
sister might huve judged more soberly how far to mt^l* 
him. If men of age >and known probity Viad been 
consulted ! ’ ♦ » 

GleJicairn, a passably honest man, and undoubtedly a 
pious man, said tentatively here,> that» n;) lord o,f*the 
Council could be found to support the '•Prince. As for 

the Qufeen’s grace * 

‘ She has been unhappily rash,’ says Mor,ay ; ^ I cannot 
think moje. ^ Maidenly lengths would have becpme her, a 
kjueenly regard, tjut surely no more.’ 'He turned to Argyll. 
^Frankly, brother- in-la,w, Mr. Knox should net hear of 
these late cfoings* — of these bedside ministrations<v, the^e 
transports, these fits of ^elf- communing, this paltering 
with the tempted, this doffing of regalities. I pray, I pray 
for Scotland ! ’ 

‘ The gowk’s a papist,’ says Argyll,* a plain man. 

‘He is young, brother-in-law; that we remembfer 
always.’ ' 

‘ He stinks of pride,’ says Argyll, — ‘ sinful, lusty pride 
of blood. If this marriage be made we shall aW rue it* 

The Earl ^ of Moray clapped a hand to each of his 
shoulders. V. ’ 

‘ Brother-in-law, pray for Scotland 
‘ Oh, ay,’ says Argyll, ‘ and put an edge to my Andrew 
Ferrara.’ 

How she lingered over him,, prayed over kirn, watched 
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every petufant twitching of his limbs, no one could know 
^altogether save Mary Sf^mpilJ, and she had affairs of her own 
\o consider — a wife who kn&w she was going to be a mother. 
But for this proud preoccupation, she might have seen 
^ 0 ^ toucJ?Lin|;ly the* Queen made the most of her treasure, 
and how a41 the ardour whi^h had hurried her intQ. wedlock 
was how •whipped up again to prove it bliss. Was he 
fretful — and was he not ? It wa!^ the fever in his dear bones. 
Was het gross-mannered ? Nay, but ore must be tender 
of young hjood.^, Did he choose to have his Englishmen 
al^out him, hif^ Archie Douglas to tell him salt talcs, while 
she sat with her maids and waited? 'Well, well, a man 
must have men with him now and again, and is never the 
iDCtter husband for cosseting. When thev urged her to be 
a queen, she lowered her eyes and said she was a wife. 
This raised an outcry. 

He is, he can only be, your consort, madam/ 

‘l^am his, you-meaip,* said she. ‘The man chooses the 
wonran. There are no crowns in the bridal bed, arjd nonc^ 
in heaven. Naked go we t6 both.' 

Mary Sempill wrung her hands over talk of the sort. 
‘Out, alasj My foolish, fond, sweet lass!' 

But Mary Fleming considered, nursing. her cheek in the 
way she h?d. ‘The strength of a man overrides all your 
politics, my dear,’ she said gently. ‘ The Salic Law is the 
law of nature, I have heard men say.’ 

‘ God smite this youth if he try it ! ' saicf Sempill fiercely. 

‘ He’ll set the heather afire and burn us all in our beds. 
And^ you, Fleming, will have need of mercy iU your turn, 
if ‘you hearken to your grey-faced Lethington.' 

‘ Mr. Secretary haj a Very noble heart, Mary. I hope 
I may say the same of your Master.’ 

Mary Sempill spiffed. ‘ My Master, as you call him, 
has a head for figures. He can cipher you two and two. 
And he says of your Lethington that he"is working mischief 
ip fi^gland.’ 

Mary Fleming rose with spirit to this challenge. ‘ I 
cannot believe it. You are angry with me because you 
are vexed with th^ King.' 

Then it was Mary Sempiil to bounce away. ‘ The King ! 
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iVever use that word to me, woman. There ^ha]} *be no 
King in S( 0 Otland till my mistress bqars him/ 

But she was talking without “her book. 

l^hey moved to StirHng as^isooij as the young lorcj waV 
mended ; afld thither came the Earl *of Eennox, ip a hfgii* 
taking — fpxy, close-eyed, crop-byearded, fussy and foolish — 
to pay his respects to the Prince his son. Never vfas a 
more disastrous pombination made : they cut the Court in. 
half, as shears a le^igth of clo*th. The garrulity of#the old 
man set everybody on edge ; then came th*^ insojent son, to 
prove the^truth even worse than they had, feared. I^is 
father egged him ^^n to preposterous lengths, intolerable 
bvehaviour ; so the ‘ pretty cockerel,^ as they called him in 
France, made wild work in the hill-town. He quarrelled jkd* 
fiercely with my Lord Rc4;hes that Davy had to pull him 
off by main force, and then he drew his dagger on the Lord 
Justice tlerk, who came to his lodging with a message from 
the Queen, 

^Tell your mistress,' he had cried out to that astonished 
officer, ^ that J pay honour to * none but the honourable. 
You have come here with lies in your throat. , She sent me 
no such mjfess§Lge. You are a very dirty fellow.' ^ 

^ Archie Douglas put in his oar. * ‘ No, no, sir. You 
^est with the Lord Ju^stice Clerk — but your j^st is too 
broad.' 

‘ By God, man,’ says thp Prince, ^ this jest of mine is 
narrow at the point. Let him come on and taste the forky 
tongue of it.’ 

The Lord^ Justice Clerk w^s too flustered to be offended 
at the moment ; but when he had gained thpe calm o^ the 
street he shuddered to recall the scene. Her Majesty must 
be informed of every circumstance : flesh* and blood could 
not endure such affronts. It needed^ all her Majesty’s 
cajolery to, s^lve the wounded man, and more than she 
had over to* comfort herself% whey he had gone away 
mollified. 

Lord Ruthven was one of the Prince's intimates at this 
time, a malign influence ; and the everlasting Italian was 
another. Signior Davy, at hoine Jn^all. the chambers of 
the house, used to sit on the edge of the young man's bed 
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and pare Ifis nails while he talked philosophy and st^te- 
*craft. It was he who tampered the storm which had nearly 
Vnaddened the Lord Justice^ Clerk. 

•* ‘Your lordship is in fah* way |o the haven/ he Said. 

I ‘tell you *honestiy you will get on no quicker for this 
choJer. Vou must needs he aware that her M^‘es?y will 
have*no r«st until you anci she are publicly wedded. She 
js fretting herself to strings under that de§ire. ' What then 
is my advice to your lordshipT^ Why, tp sit very still, and 
to insist with ^our respectable father that he hold his 
tongue. I speak plainly; but it is to "my frit^nd and 
patron.* 

The Prince was not offended — but he was obstinate. 

‘ Speak as plain as you please, Davy, and deal for me as 
warily as you can. The patent should be sealed.* 

That was the root of the quarrel — his patent of creation 
to*be Duke of Rothesay. The Queen* had promised it to 
him* but ther^ had been vexed debate over it in the 
Council. It wau a title for kings* sons, and had always 
been so. The Earl of Mbray vehemently ppposed ; the 
Argylls, Glen^airns, and others of his friends followed him ; 
they had hopes also of the Chancellor. At tl^e minute, 
therefore, although the Queen had insiste(J even unto tears, ^ 
she had uQt been able to get her jvay. So she pretended 
tq giv^. over the effort, meaning, of codrse, to work round 
about for it. She had seen tl\e Chancellors wavering : .if 
she could gain him she would have much.' All she wanted 
for herself was time, all from the Prince was patience. But 
the furious fool had none to lepd her. « 

• When the Italian had done his work upon his nails — the 
rough with the knife, the rounding-off with his teeth — he 
resumed his spok*cn thoughts. 

‘Your patent,* he said, ‘is as good as sealed. The 
Queen is at work upon it in ways which are pjasJ your lord- 
ship*s finding out. Fo^ the k)ve of mefcy, bet patient : you 
littte know what ypu are risking by this intemperance. 
Why,* with patience you will gain what no patent of her 
Majesty*s can give you : that little matter of kingship, 
which, in such a casd ^ ^ours, goes only by proclamation 
and * 
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My lord pricked up his ears to this royal word. « * Ha ! 
In a good,hour^ Master David I * 

‘Good enough, when it corn^s,*'says Davy; ‘but yoiv 
did^not allow me to finish. Proclamation — and acclama^* 
tion, *1 wao about to 'add; for one’ is’ as ntbded aS <ho 
othery 

This was a fidgety addition. 

‘ Pooh F cried the Prince^ ‘ the pack follows the horn. 

He sel^ the Italian’s shou'lders to work. ‘ I adyise you 
not to count u^on it, my lord. In this country there is no 
pack oi^h^unds, btit a flock — many flocks— of sAeep. And 
they follow the shepherd, you nAist know, therefore you 
pfiust be prudent ; let me say', more prudent. The Queen 
comes to you too much ; you go to her too little. It is shc^ 
that pays the couVt, wheir^ it should be you. Dzb mio ! It 
is not decent. Itjs madness.’ , 

‘ Shfe is fond of fhe, Davy. The truth is, she is over-fond 
of me.’ ^ ' 

Signior Davy stopped himself just in ‘jime. He buried 
•his exdamatipn in a prodigioui^* shrug. 

The doings of the Lennoxes, father and son, which 
scared the Court so finely, were the Earl of Moray’s only 
hope. He, in truth, was very near finding hinfself in the 
^position of a man who should have lit a fire to l^eep wolves 
from his door. The flames catch the eaves and t^urn his 
house down : behold him without shelter, and the ’wolves 
coming on ! TAis is exactly his own case. Kingship for 
the young man, by whose entangling he had hoped to 
entangle hia sister, was a noose rouhd his own neck — the 
mere threat of it was a noose. If he furthered it h5 was 
ruined ; if he opposed it — at this hour of the day — he 
might equally be ruined. All his *hop^ lay in England. 
Let the Queen of England send for her runa^yay su^ects, 
and then— why, he could begin again. ’ As day succeeded 
to day, ahci»favour*to favour;p-the dukedom conferred, the 
match in everyone’s mouth, the Court at Edinburgh^ the 
Chapel Royal in fair view — he'wor5:ed incessantly^** He 
dared not try the Italian again, lest the impudent dog 
should grin in his face; but he^sCtured Argyll and his 
friends, the Duke of Chdtelh^fault an3 his^ he wrote to 
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Lethir^ton; to Mr. Cecil, to the Earl of Leicester, to Qu^en 
® Elizabeth. And so it befel that, one certain* morning, 
sEnglish Mr. Randolph faced the Lennoxes with his 
mistress’s clear command.*), father and son were to return 
•to England, k>r ^ 

f uos ego — in fact; much too late for the fair. They 
-the ^jncompromising message each after his kind : 

' Lennox, white-haired, ape -faced and fussy, sitting in his 
deep le^Jther chair, rolling his palms over the knobs of it, 
swinging his feet^ free of the ground ; the Prince his son stiff 
as a rod, standing, with one hand to his padied hip — 
blbckish and surly as a rogue mule. 

Lennox spoke first. ‘ Hey, Master Randolph ! ’ — his 
Jittle naked eyes were like pin - pricks ‘ hey, Master 
Randolph, I dare not do it. No, ??o. It’s not in the power 
of rr\an living to do the like of it.’ ^ 

Randolph shifted his scrutiny. The Prince was angry, 
therefore bold ; a.^suredf therefore haughty. 

‘ Ahd I, Randolph,’ he said, ‘ tell you fairly that go I 
will not.’ 

Randolph became dry, ‘ I hope, my lord, for a better 
answer to the Queen your sovereign. Will and Shall are 
bad travelling companions for a legate. L urge once more 
your duty upon you.’ 

‘ Dut^y ! ’ cried the flushed youth : ‘ I own to no duty 
but Queen Mary’s, and I never will. As to the other 
Queen, your mistress, who grudges me my fortune, it is no 
wonder that she needs me. You will understand wherefore 
in a few days* time. ‘ I do not intend to return : there is 
your 'answer. ,.1 am very well where I am, and likely to be 
better yet anon. So I purpose to remain. There is your 
answer, which seems tb me a good one.’ 

Randolph, turned his back and left them. When he saw 
the Earl of Moray he said that he had done Y^is best to 
serve him ; and that, although he had ho hops of staying 
the .marriage, his lordship might count upon the friendship 
of Ehgtia,nd in all enterprises he might think well to engage 
in ‘ for the welfare of both realms.’ This was cold comfort. 

Shortly after this disappointment the careworn lord got 
into a wrangle with the Prince in a public place— not a 
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difficult thing to do. It began with the young'*man*s loud 
rebuke of#Mr. *Knox, who (said Ije) had called him ‘a 
covetous clawback,* and whose ‘^ears he threatened to crop 
with a pair of shears.^ Beginning in the vestibule of thb 
coundl-chainber, it was continued on the open jausey’yi' 
everyDody*s hearing. There w^s heat ; the younger may 
have raised his hand against the elder, or he may not. • The 
Earl, at any rate, declared l*hat he went in fear of his life.^ 
Then cante the hour, most Inemorable, when he .<«aw the 
Queen alone. ^ 

He v/asf seJit for, and he came, as he tol^ her at once, 

‘ with his life in his;hand.* 

» She asked him who woulc! touch his hand, except to 
take it and shake jt? 

‘One, madam,** he replied darkly, ‘who is too’near your 
Majesty for my honour or * and there he stopped. • 

‘ Or* mine, would* you say ? ’ she flashed back at hirrf — 
one of her penetrative flashes, follov^ing a.*qivck turn of the 
head. Remember, she knew nothing of h>s brawl with the 
•Prince.* 

He disregarded her riposte^ and pursued ,his suspicions. 

‘ Madam, Jna^am, I very well know — for I still have friends 
in Scotland — in ,what danger I stand. I very well know 
who talked together against me behind the bacl^-gallery at 
Perth, and can guess at what was said, and how this lafe 
discreditable scene was laid, * 

‘ Oh, you guess this, brother ! you guess that ! * the 
Queen snapped at him ; ‘ I am weary of your guesses 
against my •friends. There was the Earl of Bothwell, 
whom you guessed your mortal enemy; now I supposes it 
is the Prince, my husband. Do you think all Scotland 
finds you in the way? It is easy tor yfou to remove the 
suspicion.’ 

His logjks, reproached her. ‘ Did *you send for me, 
madam, to 'Abound Aie ? * ^ 

‘No, no. You have served ,me jvell. I am not»un- 
mindful.* Her eyes grew gentle as she rememfeered 
Wemyss and the hasty mysteries of the night — the hurry, 
the whispered urgings, the wild-l:\ea1:in^ heart. She held 
out her hand, shyly, as befitte/jf recogmtibn of a blushful 
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service. ‘ I can never quarrel with you, brother, knowing 
®what you know, remembering what you have se^;i/ 

Whither was fled the §rier sense of the man ? He mis- 
imderstood her grossly believing that she feared ' his 
‘-knovyied^e. ^ He did ^ not take hei^ proffered ‘ hand- — she 
dVe^ it D^k after awhile, sjowly. 

‘You gay well, sister,' ne answered, with cold reserve. 
‘ There should be no quarrel, nor need thqre be‘; while you 
"remember me — and yourself.* ^ 

‘ It was not at all in my mind, I assure you,* she told 
him, with an air of dismissing the foolish thing i acnd went 
on, in the same breath, to speak of the vexatious news 
from England — as if he and she were of the same opinio?) 
^about that I Her ‘ good sister,* she said, was holding 
strange 1^'nguage, requiring th^^ return' of ‘ subjects in 
contumacy,* showing herself offended at ^mfriendly dealing, 
and what not — letters, said Queen Mkry, which required 
speedy answer, gmd could have but one answer. The 
Contract of Matrimony, in short, had been prepared by my 
Lord Morton, was ready to be signed ; the high ' parties’ 
were more than ready. Should she send for the treaty ? 
She wished her brother to see it. That was why she had 
summoned him. 

He was^ seldom at a loss, for when direction failed him 
he had^^a store of phrases ready to eke out thb time. But 
now that he was plumply face to face with what he had 
come both to hate and to fear, he stamm'ered and looked 
all about. 

She rang her hand-bell, and bade the page. call Signior 
Dav^ ‘ and the parchment-writing * ; then, while she waited 
in matronly calm, sedately seated, hands in lap, he wrestled 
with his alarms, s^aspibions, grievances, disgusts ; saw them 
flare‘s before hhe shapes — lewd, satyr shapes with their 
tongues out ; lost cbntrol of himself, and broke out. 

‘The marriage -band, yop speak 6f? 4^— ah — but 
thece is much to say anent such a thing — a tedious 
iflquirj)^ I Madam — madam — I should have exhibited to 

you before — the fault is in me that I did not There 

is a common sense abroad — no man can fight a nation — 
it is thought that the case fsjaltered. Yes, yes ! Monarchs 
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— ypu that be set in authority over men — are tcf be warned 
by them that •stand about your thrones, monished and 
exhorted, Tis your duty to* listen, theirs to impart : 
duty to God and the conscie«ce. , am sore at a loss fcft** 
words ** 

Probaj^ly she had not beery listening very closely,, or 
heeding his agitation. She stopped him with a •little 
short laugB. 

‘ Nay, kis not w^rds you ihck. Find courage, brother. 
‘Why, madam,’ said he, ‘and so I ri^ust. It is ex- 
pedient,i’ seitb ftie'Book, “ that one man cTie^ — ! What 
a whole nation drejds, there miT^t be some one to declare 
-f-even though, in so doing, *he should seem to stultify 
himself. Oh, ihadam, is not the case altered from whtt* 
it promised at first ? Akas, what hope can we mow have 
— seeing what wej have seen — that this young man twill 
prove a setter-forth* of Christ’s religion ? Or how can \ve 
suppose that he will ensue what w« mos^ ^sire — I nlean 
the peace of God upon true believers? •Do they T<now 
him in *Engljyid and suppose •that of him ? Then how 
can we suppose it? Why, what token hafh he showed 
towards t^e ^faithful but that of rancour? What pro- 
fessions hatli h§ made, save them ’of mass-mongering, 
false prophecy, idolatry, loving darkness, shiyining the 
light ? Oh, madaih, I am sore to say these things-^;^ — * 

The Italian entered with his parchments before he could 
hurry to a close or she stop him with an outcry. 

It needed not so quick an eye to sense the brewing of 
a storm. The Queen sat back in h*er chair, cowering in 
the depths of it. Her eyes were fastened »upon a TitMe 
glass bowl which stood on the table — in a broody stare 
which saw nothing but midnight, '"/he Earl, white to the 
edge of his lips, was waving his hands in the air. Bright 
and confidenjt, the Italian stood at t*he door ; but my 
lord, in his •agitatidn, turned^ upon^ him. ‘ Man, you’re a 
trespasser. Off with you ! The Queep is in council— off F 
‘ Scusiy says Davy, ‘ I am summoned. Eccomi,\ 

He was dramatically quiet ; he woke the Queen. 

She started from her chair apd* rafi to him. * Oh, 
David, David, he denies me ! J^erjury ! Perjury ! ’ 
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‘ Sovereign lady/ said the Italian, * here is one who will 
never deny you anything/ 

As he knelt my lor*d j*0covered his dignity. ^ It is not 
convenient, madam * 

♦Aft, but 'she fafced* about. * Cohvenient ! convenient ! 
To^end ^Yhat you have b^gun ? You! that led ifne to 
him !• Ygu that drove us in with your breath lil5:e a sheet 
of flame ! ’ 

He j*.ut up his hand, driven to defer) d himself. ‘ Nay, 
madam, nay 1 It cannot be said. My design was never 
adopted — h wa^ misunderstood. I boived do no\, idols— 
that be far from me. I ^as outside tke door. I neither 
know what was done withiii your chapel, nor afterward^ 
fW,ithin any chambers of the house. My only office 
was ’ * 

She held herself by the throat — all gathered together, 
as if she would spring at him. * 

Signior Davy^ looked mildly from one to the other. 
‘ Scusly he sai<d,iiiis voice soft as milk, ‘ but your lordship 
was not outside all doors. I know to a po^nt hoiv much 
your lordship knows.' 

The Earl gasped for breath. 

At this’ point the* Queen seemed to have ' got strength 
through the hands. She let them down from her neck, as 
if the jpasm had passed. Her heart .^oke— a lyric cry. 
‘ He brought me to the chamber door, and kissed my 
cheek, and wished me joy ! ' She spoke^ like one enrapt, 
a disembodied sprite, as if the soul could have seen the 
body in act, and no^ rehearse the tale. * H-e led me to 
the Chamber door, and kissed 'my cheek ! ‘‘ Sweet night,” 

says he, “ sweet sister ! See how your dreams come true.” 
And ** Burning cheek ! ” says he ; and “ Fie, fie, the wild 
blood of a ,lass 1 ” I think my cheek did prophesy, and 
burn for the shamfe to come.' She turned them a tragic 
' shape — drawn mouth, gr^at eyes, '*expo^f,6ry hands. 
* Why, sirs, if a groom* trick a poor wench and deny her 
her lihqs, you put her up in a sheet, and freeze the vice 
out of her with your prying eyes ! Get you a white sheet 
for Queen Mary and ^stare the devil out of her 1 Go you : 
why do you. waft ? Ah^ ^pardon, I had forgot ! ' She 
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exhibited one to the other. ‘This man has mo time to 
spare that he may chastise the naughty. The throned is* 
made shameful that the throife^ rrfay be emptied. Give 
hint a leg, David ; he will stfv^d YOur friend for it’ 

‘Dear rftadam ! swfeet madam !’ ftiuAnured^the It^ian. * 

Bt!t slje had left him now for l^e white skulker Jp^the door. 

‘ Oh you, you, you, in your hurry ! ’ she mocked ^^im, cteny 
me not m^ shroud and candle. For if you are to sit in my 
seat I wiU stancf aj: the kirk ^ate and cry into all hearts thA 
go by, “ See me here as I stand in my shroud. I am the 
threshqidfhettrod* upon. He reached hft degVee o’er the 
spoils of a girl.” ’ • She came tloser to him, peering sfnd 
whispering. ‘ An(3 I will be* nearer, my lord, whenas you 
are dead. I 'will flit over the graves pf the kings ijiv 
ancestors till I And the* greenest, and there shhll I sit o 
nights, chattering^ your tale to the men that be there^with 
their frue-born ab8ut them. “ Ho, you that were lawful 
kings of Scotland, listen now to me ! ” J shall say. •And 
they will lift their heads in their vaulli*5 'and lead upon 
their tfony elbows at ease and 'hear of your shameful birth 
and life of lies and treasons, and most miserable death. And 
you in your cerements will lie close, I think, my brother, 
lest the very dead turn their backs on you.’ 

She stoppecf, struggling for breath. The dangerous 
ecstasy hela her ‘still, like a rigor ; but he, wh?) with shut 
eyes and fending arms had been avoiding, now lifted his 
head: 

‘ You misjudge me — you are too hasty ’ 

As a woman remote from him and his affairs she 
answered him, ‘ Not so. But I have been tpo slow.’ 

‘ Your Majesty should see ^r-’ 

She sprang into vehemence, traAsfig^ured once more by 
fierce and terrible beauty. 

‘ I do see. You are a liar. I s5e you through and 
through, the lies, like jnakes, in your heart. I will 
never willingly see you again.’ 

Still he tried to reason with 'her."* ‘If accompibdatibn 
of joint griefs ’ 

‘ None ! There can be none. Where do we join, sir ? 
Tell me, and I will burn the iJalt.’ 
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‘Daar sir/ said the Italian, as she paced the rogm, 
•gathering more eloquence — ‘dear sir, I «idvise you to 
depart/ 

The Earl was stung, oyt the familiarity. ‘Be silent, 
fell©>^. Madam, sl^ffe^ me one more* word.' 

* ‘ You fifown in your wo^s. Therefore, yes. 
fie gathered his wits together for this poor opportunity. 

‘‘ I have been misjudged,' he said, ‘and kijow vfery well to 
Arhom I^,stand debtor for that.*' Nevertheless, I would still 
serve your Grace in chamber and in hall^ so far as my 
conscience Vill AifiFer me. I say, that fe m3ii deoire. But 
if you drive me from you ;*if I am turn^ from my father's 

birthright I beseech y6u to consiaer with what pain% 

knowledge U depart. If I have witnes!sed unprincely 

dealing in ‘iiigh places ' « 

S^ie openly scorned him. ‘Drown, .^ir, drown! No, 
stay. I will throw you a plank.' * ^ 

She rang the bpll. Des-Essars answered. * If my lord 
the Chancellor k. in hall, or in the precincts in an^ part, ^ 
I desire his presence herd If he is abroad, send Mr.* 
Erskine — and with speed.' 

The boy wfthdrew. She sat, staring at nothing. The 
two men stbod. Absolute silence. 

The ,Chanceller happened to be* by. ‘ He was found in 
the tennis-court, calling the game. Much he pondered the 
summons, and scratched in his red beard. * 

‘ Who is with the Queen, laddie ? ’ 

He was told, th^ Italian and my Lord* of Moray. 
Makiftg nothi^ig of it, he whistled for his servant, who 
lounged with others at tho door. 

‘ Hurry, Jock Stott^ my cloak, sword, and bonnet. At 
what*hour is.the Council?' 

‘ My lord, at noon.' . 

He went off, muttering, ‘\y hat's in tRe wind* just now?' 
and .as he went by the ‘great entry saw the guard running, 
arfd fidki;d a shout : ' Room for the Prince's grace ! ' He 
could see the plumes of the riders and the press about 
them. ‘ It'll be a ne\^ ^ry before long. I'm thinking/ he 
said to himsel/, an5 went upstairs. 
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Entering that silent room, he bent his knee tcf the Queen. 
She did not nbtice his reverence, |jut said at once : ‘ My* 
Lor^i Chancellor, I shall not *sit at the Council to-day. 
You will direct the cl^rk to %dd#a pos{ill^ to^the naj;ne of 
my Uprd of Moray here.’ 

* Madam, with good will. What shall his posiill be?» 

‘ You sj;iall write against his name, Last time hS sits, 

I know that your business heavy. Farewell, my lords.’ * * 

Mortoft c.nd Moray went*out together. At end of 
the corridor and head of the stair, Morton^^stopi^ed. 

^ MaA, tny •Lord of Moray, what is this ? ’ • , 

P'or answer, thi Earl of ]^|oray looked steadily at him 
tor a moment : then, ‘Come, come,’ he said, ‘we must gfo 
to our work, you^and I.’ 

They said no more;* but went through the hall, and 
heard ^he Prince’« ringing voice, high above all the others, 
calling for ‘ that black thief Ruthven.’ They saluted a 
few and received many salutations. Lford John 
jDassed.them, his arm round the neck of Ais Spanish page, 
and stared at his brother wifliout greeting. These two 
hated each other, as all the world knew. That same night 
the Earl .of .Moray left Edinburgh, and went iyto Argyll, 
where all his friends were. It was to be nine months 
before he (;ould Jay his head down in his pwn house 
again. 

Very little passed between the Queen and her secretary. 
She sat quite still, staring and glooming ; he moved about, 
touching a thing here and there, like a house-servant who, 
by habit, dusts the clean furniture. This brought hfm by 
degrees close to her chair. Then* he ^aid quickly, ‘ Madam, 
let me speak.’ 

‘Ay, speak, David.’ 

‘ Madam, ’.he saj^d, ‘ this is not likely to be work for fair 
ladies, though they be brave gs they are fair. I have seen 
it growing — ^this disturbance — a, majjy days. He ,i§ ^upt 
alone by any means, my lord your brother. Madam, send 
a messenger into France. Send your little Jean-Marie.’ 

She looked up. ‘ Into Franqp?.’ * 

^ PostiUi a mvginal note. 
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‘Madam^ yes. Send a messenger into France. Let 
•him fetch home the Earl of BothwelL’ 

She started. ‘ Him*? \ 

Riccio nodded his hea^ qu?ckly. 

•Wliereup6n she feaid, ‘ He is not ifi France.’ 

^Send^for him, madam^^ said Riccio, 'where.^oevW he 
may .be— ^him and no other. Remember also — but no 
* hurry for that — that you have my LorcJ Gordon under 
your hai^d. At need, remember him. A fine yoiing man ! 
But the other ! ‘Oh, send quickly for him ! Eh, eh, what 
a captain against rebels ! ’ He could not see»heiv face ; her 
hdnd covered it. ^ • 

* I will think of this,’ shd said. ‘ Go now. Send me 
Garwood : I am# mortally tired.* Garwood^' was her bed- 
chamberwbman. 

•There was a riot on the night folloVing the prcJclama- 
tion« of King Hepry, begun by some foaming fool in the 
Luckfenbooths.* vMen caught him with a candle in his 
hand, burning straw again.^ a shop door. ^.What* are ye* 
for? What are ye for?’ they cried at him, and up he 
jumped with ‘the fired wisp in his hand, and; laughed, 
calling ouf, ‘ I am the muckle devil I Come for the popish 
King I ’ The words fired more than the trand, for people 
ran hitjier'and thither carrying their fierce relish, feeding 
each other. The howling and tussling of men and women 
alike raged in and out of the wynds. ItVas notice*d that 
nearly all the women took the Queen’s part, and fought 
against the men — a thing seldom seen in Edinburgh. In 
a desultory w^y, with one or two bad outbreaks, of which 
the worst was in the Geassmarket, where they stoned a 
man and a girl to cfbath, it lasted all night. The Lord 
Lyon had bis windows broken. Mr, Knox quelled the 
infuriates of the High Street. ^ ^ 

This was on the night oj July 28tR, very* hot weather. 
On*the morning of the*30th she was married in her black 
\^ee(fs~for so she chose if, saying that she had been married 
already in colour, and as her lord was possessed of the 
Hying, so now he shoald own the dead part of her. She 
heard mass gilon^ for thS ^Prince would not go to that 
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again ; but the Earl bf Atholl stood by her, vwhile Lennox 
waited ir^ the* antechapel with his son. Mass over, th(? 
words were spoken, rings put*(^n.* He had one and she 
three. They knelt side by«sid^ and heard the prayer^; 
she bowed herself to* the pavement, But he ^as vei^ sdfi* 
They roje; he gave her a kis|i When her wgfnen c^me 
about her he went away to her cabinet and waitpd for her 
there, quffet and self-possassed, not answering any of his* 
father’s ^eeches. , 

Presently they bring him in the Qu^n, with coaxings 
and enjireyatiee.* ’ 

‘ Now, madam, jnow ! Do off your blacks. Come, never 
#*efuse us ! * 

She laughc^d and shook her head, loc^king sidelong^ai: 
her husband, 

‘Yes, yes,’ th^y cry, ‘we will ask the King, ma^am, 
since J^ou are so pdtvcrse. Sir, give us leave.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, ladies, unpin her,’ he says. , 

Mary Sempill cried, ‘ Come, my ladies*! Come, sirs ! 
Help her shgd her weeds.’ She took out a shoulder-pin, 
and the black shroud fell away from her bosom. Mary 
Fleming;let loose her arms ; Mary Seton,* kneeling, was 
busy about lier waist ; Mary Beaton* flacked oiT the great 
hood. Atholl, *Livingstone, Lennox, all came about her, 
spoiling her* of heV old* defences. When the biacl^was all 
slipped off, she stood displayed in figured ivory damask, 
with*a bashful,* rosy, hopeful face, Atholl took a hand, 
Lennox the other. 

‘ By yoiM* leave, sweet madam.’ * They led her to the 
young man. 

‘ She is yours, sir, by her own free will. God bless the 
mating ! ’ 

Then, when they had all gone tumbling out of the 
room, and you could have heard tKeir laughter in the 
passages, *sl\e stood before him with her hands clasped. 

‘ Yes, my lord, I am here. l?lse mfe well.’ 

He gave a toss of the heaS ; laughed alou^'as he 
took her. 

‘ Ay, my Mary, I have thee now 

He held her close, looking^ Keenly iffto h^r hazel eyes. 
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He kissed iler mouth and neck, held up his head, and 
cheered like a hunter. ^‘The mort o’ the deiir I -The mort 
o’ the deer ! ’Ware hounds, ’ware ! Let the chief t^ke 
assay^’ 

The head of the Hamilttns, the head of the Campbells, 
the head c-f the Leslies, were all in Argyll with the Earl of 
‘^l^oray. Mr. Knox was with his'young wife ; Mr. Randolph 
kept his dodging ; the Earl of iJothwell was at sei; beating 
up north ; ^nd n^y Lord Gordon, new released from prison, 
w^s with his mother and handsome sister Je^n. ' None of 
these were at the marriage, . nor bidder to the marriage 
supper. But there came a decent man. Mr. George' 
Bnuhanan,^ affording himself an epithalarny, and received 
in recompense the Queen’s and King’s picture set in 
brilliants. This did not prevent him from casting up his 
hands in private before Mr. Knox. The great' elder 
watclEied him grii^iy. ^ 

^ So the wilful lass has got her master ! And a pranking , 
rider for a bitter jade ! Man, George,’ he 'jaid, looking 
critically through him, Gn my opinion you are a thin, 
truckling bpdy.’ 


END OF maids’ ADVENTURE 
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CHAPTER I 


OPINIONS OF FRENCH PARIS UPON SOME LATE EVENTS 

* t 

Nicholas the’ lacquey, whom they call Fren,ch Pai4!^’* 
can neither read nor writcn nor cipher save with notches in 
a wand,; but he has travelled much, and in shrewd com- 
pany; 'and has seen things — whatever men may do-K)f 
interest moral and otherwise. Anti whethef he worjt'his 
sum by aid of his not over-orderly notclres, or upon his 
hot over-scrupulous fingers, the^’dog can infer ; he will get 
the quotient just, and present it you in djvers tongues, 
with divert analogies drawn from his knowledge of affairs : 
France, EnglantJ, the Low Countries, Upper Italy, the 
Debateable Land — frorq one, any, or all, French^Paris can 
pick his case in point. Therefore, his thoughts, upoji 
events Jn Scotland, both those which led to his coming 
thither in the train of my ’Lord Bothwell, his master, and 
those which followed hard upon it, should be worth having, 
if by means •of a joke and a crown-piece one could ^t at 
them. 

You may see the man, if you'will^ lounging any after- 
noon away with his fellows on the cause/— by the Market 
Cross, in the parvise of Saint Giles’, by the big housfe at 
the head o( IJeebles Wynd (‘ late my Lord of Moray’s,’ he 
will tell you "vith a Vink), or, ^best of all, in the forecourt 
of Holyrood— holding his master,’s^ clpak upon his, 5 UJt^ 
He is to be known at once by the clove carnation vr sprig 
of rosema^ in his mouth, and by his way of looking 
Scotchwoitien in their faces wjth; that^ mixture of im- 
pudence and ndlvetk which l^is nation lends her sons. 
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Beingi who^e son he is, he will be a smooth-chinned, lithe 
young man, passably vicious, and pale with it ; grey in the 
eye, dressed finely ifi a^ good shirt, good jacket and 
.breeches. But for certajin l^iese two last will not nl^et ; 
f the ^nowy lawn wfH force itself between, and,"- like ,a vow 
oV contirf^nce, sunder tw^^ loves. Paris will be^tenS^er of 
his waist. He will look at all women as they pass, not 
with reverence (as if they were a holier kind of flesh), but 
rather, like his namesake, as if he held Jhe appl^ weighing 
in his hand. Seems to have no eye for men — will tell' 
you, if yoif ask him of them, that there' are moi^ jn Scot- ' 
land but his master and -Mr. Knox ; and yet can judge 
them quicker than any one. It was he who said of the 
f l^ing, having seen him but once, after supper, at Stirling : 
‘This yofmg man fuddles himself to brave out his failure. 
He, is frigid — wants a sex.’ And of the Queen, on the 
same short acquaintance, but helped^ by hearsay-: ‘She 
had boen so lorig the pet of women that she thought 
herself safe witii any man. But now she knows that it 
takes more than a cod-pieco to make a man. Trust Paris.*’ 
Trust Paris ! A crown will purchase the rogue, and yet 
he has a kincf of faithfulness. He will endure enormously 
for his m5.ster’s sake, shun no fatigues, winefe at no pain, 
consider no shame — to be sure, he has n6ne — blink at few 
perils. ^ Talk to him, having slipped in your crown, he will 
Be frank. He will tell you of his master. 

A quick word of thanks, whistled off into the air, will 
introduce him to the broad piece. He will give it a flick 
in the air, catch it' as it comes down, rattle it in his 
hallowed paljn, with a grin ifito your face. ‘ This is the 
upright servant, this pretty knave,’ he will say of his coin. 
‘For, look you,% sir,* this white-faced, thin courtier is the 
one* in all Jthe world whom you need not buy for more 
than his value, ffod of Gods, if my master thought fully 
of it he would be just such another. Becaus^ it is as plain 
as, a monk’s lullaby t^iat, iTyou need not give more for 
fiim'Ch^n he is worth, ydu cannot give less ! ’ 

His master, you have been told, is the great Earl of 
Bothwell, now Lord Admiral of Scotland, Lieutenant- 
General of tjie E^^st, West, and Middle Marches, and rights 
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hatid of the Queen’s Majesty. How is the stony of $0 high 
a liian involved in your crown-piece? Why, thus. * 

Trench Paris displays the colq. Do you see these two 
children’s faces, these sharp oand) tender chinjs, these slifn 
ne|k^ thesfe perching Cfrowns ? What gays the cirjurnscfip-^ 

tibh ? Maria et Henricus D. G. Scotorum Regt,N 4 
sET Rex. How! the mare before the sire? You* have 
touched, sfr I ’ for observo, Paris’s master came into Scot;’ 
land, a p^irdoned rebel, beca^dse this legend at first-had run 
> Henricus et^ Maria Rex et Regin’a, and there was 
outcry rawed,'’ flat ^rebellion. And so surely , says Paris, as 
he had come, and ^been received, him with his friends, and 
►kad given that quick shake of the head (which so well 
becomes him),*and lifted his war-shout of i Hoo 1 hoo I 
Hepburn, hoo I ’—so surely they struck a new coinage, at 
this very Christmas past — and here we are over Candlemas 
— witlf Maria et* Henricus, and the mare before the 
sire. ‘ That is how my master came back to Scotland^ sir, 
and here upon the face of your bounty yoi? see the prentices, 
*But th*ere wijl be a more abiSndant harvest, if I mistake 
not the husbandman.’ 

‘ That^'is a droll reflection for me,’ he will add, ‘ who 
have been w’lth ^my master as near beggary as a swan in 
the winter, and nearer to death than the Devi^ can have 
understood. ^ I have served him here and there fqr many 
years — Flanders, Brabant, Gueldres, Picardy, Savoy, Eng- 
land.* Do you happen to know the port of Yarmouth? 
They can drink in Yarmouth. I have hidden with him in 
the hills of this country : that was whten he had broken out 
of prison in this town, and before he hanged Pringld with 
his own hands. I have skulked there, I say, until ^he fog 
rotted my bones. I have sailed the seas ^ roaring weather, 
and upon my word, sir, have had experiences enough to 
make the fortune of a preacher. There was a pirate of 
Brill in our»gompahy, Oudekjrk by name, who denied the 
existence of God in a tempest, and'^perished by a thunder- 
bolt. Pam I It clove him. “ There is no God I ” f;ried he, 
and with the last word there was a blare of white light, 
a crackling, hissing, tearing noise, a* cfash ; and when we 
’ looked at Oudekirk one side of Him w^ coal-black from 

9 
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the haSr to the midriff, and his jaws clamped together ! But 
*I could not tell you all-r-some is not very convenient, 
I must allow. " ^ ' 

e® < We wer(^ at Lille wlf en < the Queen’s messenger— the 
1iy:fe smiUty-eyed Bratantjer — foundlis. He bioughj two 
let^prs : tn^ Queen’s very sl^ort, a stiff letter of recall, pro- 
mising pardon “ as you behave yourself towards us.” The 
'other was from that large Italian, who sprawls where he 
ought qpt, in his own tongu<^ ; as much as may be, like 
this : — 

Most serene, cultivable lord, it is very "certain that if 
you come to this country* you will be well received ; the 
more so, seeing that certain" of your unfriends (he meant 
^onsieur de Mnray) have been treated lately as they well 
deserve. The Queen weds Princ<» Henry Stuart, of whom 
I will only write that I wish he were older and more 
resembled your magnificence.” 

* All Italians h'e, sir , yet so it is that their lies always 
please you. Yoix may be sure my master needed no more 
encouragement to make his'' preparation of travel. It was" 
soon after thi§ that he showed me a glove he had, and an 
old letter of the Queen’s. We were in his bedchamber, he 
in his bed. He has many such pledges, many and many, 
but he wa§ sure of this glove because it was stiff in two 
fingers, ,. When he told me that he intended for Scotland 
and must take the glove with him, I said, “ Master, be 
careful what you are about. It is certain that the Queen 
vill know her own glove again, and should this prove the 
vrong one it will be worse for you than not to show it 
lUall.^’ 

‘ “ P6oh, man,” says he, the glove is right enough. 
There are no otlvers stiff from a wetting. But look and 
ee. ^ Let’s be sure.” 

‘ It was true there were no others quite so stiff in the 
ngers. Tears had done it, the letter said : but who knows, 
itb. women?’ Phencff here, would give a hoist to 

is breeches. 

‘ In September last we made land, after a chase in 
rious weather, English ship sighted us off Holy^- 

land ; we ren ne^r to be aground on that pious territory, 
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but our Lady or Saint Denis, or a holy partnership between 
them, saved u#. They sent oijt a^long boat to head us* 
intc^ shoal water; we slipped in between. My master had 
the helm and rammed it d^wn#w;th his he|l ; we^came 
aboull to tfie wind, we flew, wiA the water hissing al6p^ 
the gunwale. We saw them in^ the breakers as* we gained 
the deeps. “ There goes some beef into the pitkle-tub ! ” 
cried he, and :^ood up and hailed them with mockery. 
“ Sooner ♦you thcwi me, yi drowning swine ! ” fee roars 
^against the ten^pest. Such a man is my^giastej. 

‘ We*fcRmcf anchorage at Eyemouth, and 4Dricked up tjie 
coast-road to this ;place. The war — if you can call it war, 
which was a chasing of rats in a rickyard — was as good as 
over, but by no means the cause of war. • The Queen \m§ 
home from the field, where they tell me she had shown the 
most intrepid fror^t of any of her company. Not muah to 
say, perhaps. Yet* remember that she had Monsieur* de 
Huntly with her, that had been Gordon--*-a gne stark fnan, 
like a hawk, whom she had set free from prison and re- 
*stored \o his flarldom before the rebellion broke out ; and 
he is passably courageous. But it was ^ valet of his, 
Forbes, *\\ed Sandy Forbes,” they call him, who told me 
that he had nevgr in his life seen anything like the Queen 
of Scots upon that hunting of outlaws. Thijpk of this, 
dear sir ! llie King in a gilt corslet, casque of fcathe|;s, 
red cloak and all, greatly attended by his Englishmen — 
his pavilion, his &ed, his cooks and scullions ; his pampered, 
prying boys, his little Forrest, his little Ross, his Jack and 
his Dick ; with that greyhead, bowing, soft-handed cousin 
of his. Monsieur Archibald, for secretary-r-hey ? *Very 
good: you picture the young men. And she!’ French 
Paris threatens you with one finger, presented like a pistol 
at your eyes. ‘ She had one lady of ^compasy, upoA my 
soul, one qnly, the fair Seton ; that one and no other with 
her in a camp full •of half-n^ked, cannibal men — for what 
else are they, these Scots ? Slje* vjore breastplate, end 
gorget of leather, a leather cap for her head, , a short 
red petticoat, the boots of a man. As for her hair, it 
streamed behind her like a pennpn^in the wind. It was 
hell’s weather, said Sandy Fo^hes ; rain and gusty wind, 
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^freshefting tiow and again to tempest ; there were quags to 
be crossed, torrents to jDe fprded ; the rain drove like sleet 
across the hills. Well, she throve upon it, her eyes Jike 
/stars. Theit^ was ;io .taigryirig because of her j she raced 
'like a c<?ursing dog, andr^ nearly caught the 'Bastard of 
Scotland, o He was the root of all mischance, as always in 
a kingdom ; for a bastard, do you see? means fire some- 
jyhere. Have you ever heard tell of myrLord Don John 
of Austwa ? Ah, if we are to talk of fire, look oii't for him. 

* It was in the tlats below Stirling that she felt the scent' 
hqt in her face The Bastard had had six hdhrs^ stJirt ; but 
if spurring could have brought horses tcl face that weather, 
she had had him in jail at this hour, or in Purgatpry\ 
^■‘^Ilalf my kingdom,” cries she, “sooner than lose him 
now ! ” But he got clear away, ^e and Monsieur le Due, 
andrthe old Earl of Argyll, and Milord Rothes and the 
rest of them. They crossed the March into England, and 
she "dared not. follow ‘them against advice. My master, 
when he came,'* confirmed it : he would not have her 
venture, knowing England as well as he did; and I need 
not tell you, sir, that — for that once — he had the support 
of the King. He was out of breath, that King"' But, of 
course ! If you drink to get courage yon must pay for it. 
Your wind goes, and then where i«uyour courage? In the 
bpttle, in the bottle ! You drink again — and so you go the 
vicious round.' French Paris (lips his finger and thumb, 
extinguishing the King of Scots. ‘The King, sir? Pouf! 
Perished, gone out, snuffered out, finished, done with 
adieu I ' He kisses Kis hand tp the sky. This is treason : 
let us shift ouv ground. 

‘ I did not see my niaster's reception, down there in 
the palace: that was not for a lacquey. Very fine, very 
curious, knowing ^hat I know. They met him in the 
hall, a number of the lords — none too friendly, as yet, but 
each waiting on the other ^^to get a 'line : Lord of 

i^tkqll, a grave, honest ipan, my Lord of Ruthven, pallid, 
mad and struggling with his madness, my Lord of Lindsay, 
who ought to be a hackbiitter, or a drawer in a tavern ; 
there were many others^, qjien of no account My master 
entered on the arm of tlje new Earl qf Huntly, just 
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fine youn man, to the honours# of Ms late 
fat|ef, ^^‘.itt thi^ country, you must know, a certain number 
lords are always in rebellicyi against the King. He 
iin|>risons, not executes, th^ ; |for he knoyfs very well 
that before* long anotfier factioiywill ]?e out agajnst^hJhj ; 
and then# it is very convenient ^o release the d 4 )ers in Jhe 
former. For by that act of grace you convert them into 
fnehds, wfio will beat yoiH* new foes for you. They iij 
their turn go to ^prison. Tou know the fate o4 M. de 
|Huntly*s fatheg ftjr instance — how he i^elled and died, 
and wa5 dug •out of the grave that they might spit upjn 
his old body ? ^The Bastard^s doing, but the Queen 
gfllowed it. And now, here is the Bastard hiding in the 
rocks, and old* Huntly’s son hunting him high^ and lo^.^ 
Dr ole de pays ! But, I was about to tell you, rebels though 
we had been, they received us well — crowded about ws — 
clappea our shoulSers — cheered, laughed, talked all* at 
once. My master was nearly off hfs feeUas^they borjS*him 
down the hall towards the fire. Now, tfiere by the fire, 
warming hin^self, stood a noBleman, very broad in the 
back, very pursy, with short-fingered, fat hsyids, and well- 
cushioned* little eyes in his face. So soon as he saw us 
coming he gre^red and walked awa)^. 

‘ “ Ho, hOj my Lord^of Morton, whither awajy so fast ? ” 
cried out my master. , 

‘ And my Lord of Livingstone said : To sit on the 
Great Seal, les^ Davy get it from him ” ; and they all 
burst out laughing like a pack of boys. I suppose he is 
still sitting •close, for he has not ^>een seen this long 
time. 

' We sent up our names and waited — but we waited an 
hour! Then came my Lord of Traquai/and took up my 
master alone. He had his glove and lettoi* with •him, 
I knew. JIe,was determined to risk them. 

‘ The Quci^n hacf nobody \yith her ; and he told me that 
the first thing she said to him w^aS tLis : — “ My lord^ f’ou 
have things of mine which I need. Will you not give them 
to me ? 

* He took them out of his bosoip— ^if ^ou know him you 
will see his twinkling eyes, neyer off her — and held them 
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up. “tThey have been well cared for, madam. I trust 
®that your Majesty will be as gentle with them.” 

‘ ‘‘ They are safe with says the Queen. So then, 
after a fine Reverence, hecigavis them up, and she thanhed 
^im, Snd^put them^ in "hei bosom ; alid I woulcf give o forty 
crowns to,j<now where they are now. I know where they 
wilT be before long. 

‘Now what do you think o&that? It shows' you, first, 
that he ,^vas right and I wrofig ; for she never 'ooked at 
the thing, and aily woman’s glove would have done, with 
a little sea-water on the fingers. My mastdr, let "me tell 
yo\i, is a wise man, even'^at his wildest. He did more 
good to himself by that little act than by any foolish play 
6)Cthe constant lover. He showed her that ^>'he might trust 
hfm. True. But much more than tha\:, he showed her 
that^he did not need her tokens ; and that was the ijiaster- 
stroke. ‘ 

‘The same li^ie he has followed ever since — he alone, 
like the singling- hound in a pack. He has held her at 
arm’s length. She has trussed him, and shown it ; he has^ 
served her well, but at arm’s length. That Italian fiddler, 
rolling about in her chamber, too much aware of his value, 
takes another way. Lord forgive him ! he is beginning to 
play the patron. That can only lead him lb one place, in 
my opinion. Hated ! that is a thin wbrd to use in his 
respect. He makes the lords sick with fear and loathing. 
They see a toad in the Queen’s lap, as in ’the nursery tale, 
and no one dare touch the warty thing, to dash it to the 
wall. My master would dare, for sure ; but he does not 
choose. For , all that, he says that Monsieur David is 
a fool. c 

‘ It is when I am trussing him in the mornings, kneeling 
before him, ,that he speaks his mind most freely. He is 
like that — you milst be beneath his notice to get his 
familiarity. Do you know the course he take^here in this 
world of rats and womeii ? To laugh, and laugh, and laugh 
a^'am ’:''z^^//^ He varies his derision, of course. He will 
^ not rally the King or put him to shame, but listens, rather, 
and watches, and nod» his head at his prancings, and says, 
“ Ha, a fine ^ame," now ! ” ; or, if he is appealed to 
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directly, will ask, “ Sir, what am I to say to you ? the same 
as" Brutus said to Caesar ? ” “ And what said Brutus ? • 

crijs the King. '‘Why, sir,” i^eplifts my master, “he said. 
Sooner you than me, Caesari' 'Jhat is his fa^urite adage. 
And|so hef plays with* the King,Ais* e^hs twinKling 9n(\ hij; 
mouth broad, but no teeth sho^inng. He shows tieither liis 
teeth nor his hand. He is a good card-player ^ ancj s^ he^ 
should be* who Jias been at.the table with the Queen-Mothes 
Catherine, daughter of Mis(*hief and the Apothecary. • 

‘ The Kin^ hates my master without understanding ; 
the Queon Iftans on him to gain unders1;andifig ; but she 
has not gained it yet. You ftiay trust my lord for that. 
•Did you hear of tne mass oif Candlemas Day, a week past 
to-day? Ho^" she thought this a fine (^ccasion to restore 
the ancient use ? her ei^iemies beaten over the* border, •all 
her friends shoyld carry tapers, so that the Queen of 
Heaven might be ‘purified again of her spotless act?*. She 
required it personally of all the Iprds, one by one, herself 
beseeching them with soft eyes and moiiohs of the hands 
hard *to be^ denied. Moreoi/er, she is to have need of 
purification herself if all goes well. For she is . . . but 
you caiTj'judge for yourself. Many promised her on whom 
she had no\ counted ; my master, o<i whom sl^e did count, 
refused her pdmt-blank. The strangest part of the business 
is, however* that bis credit is higher now than ft was before. 
So much so that she has made him a fine bharriage. 
Monsieur de Huntly’s si’^ter is the lady ; I have seen her, 
but reserve my judgment. I think that she will not like 
me — I feeUit in the ridges of my ears, a very sensitive part 
with me. She was in the* Queen’s circle one day — 4he day 
on which I saw her — a statue of a woman, upon whom the 
Queen cast the eyes of that lovei* wh^ goes to church to 
view his mistress afar off, and has no regard for dny but 
her, and waits and hopes, and counts every little turn of 
her head*~r^s pattent as a watching dog. Curious ! curious 
government of women ! Hey — pardon 1 The Council is 
up. I must be forward. Sir, *1 tlfank you, and* humbly 
salute you.* 

Frendh Paris pushes through tht huddle of servants, the 
rosemary sprig in his mouth. 
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My Lord^Admiral the Earl of Bothwell comes out one 
of the first, between the Lords Seton and Caithness. He 
talks fast, you notice, with ^ good deal of wrist and finger 
\^ork, acknowledges no ^ilut&tions though he is offered 
many.' My Lord ^Seton^. takes them all upon hin^self, 
misses nof pne. The Earl of Caithness is an oldjsh man, 
rather,hard of hearing. Heeding nobody, speaking as he 
feels, laughing at his own jokes, ccapping orre with another, 
the burly admiral stands bafehead in t the raw/- drizzle, 
swinging his feathered hat in his hand. . There seems 
much to sayj if. he could only remember it, aiid no*^ hurry. 
Hdrses are brought up, gentlemen mounj: by the post and 
spur away. Three ushers come running, waving their^ 
\^ands. ‘ Sirs, the King ! ’ The crowd gathers ; the Lord 
Admiral co'Iitinues his conversatiouj 

T^e King comes out, taller by a head than jmost, 
exceedingly magnificent, light - haired, hot in the face. 
Hats e and bonnets, are doffed, but in silence. The great 
grey stkilion with ^-red trappings is his ; and he can hold it 
though two grooms cannot iv^ell. He stands ,for a while, 
pulling on his gauntlet, scowling and screwing his mouth 
as he tussles with it. But the scowls, you gather, tare less 
for the glove than for^a calm-eyed, fleshy, pink man with 
a light red beard, who has emerged but just now ; whose 
furred cloak is over-fringed, whose bonnet sags too much 
oveV one eye, the jewel in it too broad. This is Signior 
Davy, too cool and too much master to please one who is 
hot and not master of himself. You can see the King’s 
mood grow furious to the point of unreason,*' while my 
Lord Bothwell , continues his tales, and the Italian, secure 
in a crowd, seems to be daring an attack. 

The King is m^jaunted, the King is away. The crowd 
drivesd^ack tq right and left. He goes swinging down the 
steep street, his gentlemen after him. The Earl pf. Bothwell 
calls out, * Paris, my cloak.’ 

P^ris turns the rosema^'y sprig. ‘ Le void, monseigneur.’ 

He 'Walks away to his lodging like any plain burgess of 
the town, and Paris trips jauntily after him, looking Scotch- 
women in the face. 
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In these dark February days the King was iprone to regard • 
his’ troubles as the 'consequence, and not the verification, oY 
certain words spoken by Archie Douglas on the braeside 
by Fallfirk— that being a trick of the unreasonable, to date 
their misfortunes from the time whan th&v first find them 
out And yet it was an odd thing that Arini’e should have 
s'poken *in hi^ private ear shoi'cly after Michaelmas, and 
that here was Candlemas come and gone, wifh everything 
turning tc^* prove Archie right. Now, which of the three 
was the grey-pqlled youth— prophet, "philosopher, or bird 
of boding ? . • 

Consider fiis M'ajesty’s affairs in order. The jQueen, 
before marriage and at the time of it, had been as meek 
as a g’irl newly fiarted from her mother, newly launched 
from that familiar shore to be seethed in the deep, secret 
waters of matrimony. Something of that exquisite docility 
he had discerned when he experienced, for .instance, the 
prerogatives of a man. One name before another is a 
very small matter ; but it had given *hin/ a magnanimous 
thrill to read Henricus et Maria upon the white mofiey, 
and to feeUl;e confidence that Henricus ET Maria, in 
very fact, it w#is noil and was to be. Little things of the 
sort swelled his comfort up : tlie styi% ^oyal, the chief s«at^ 
the gravity of the Council (attendant upon his), t^e awe 
of the mob, the Italian’s punctilio, his father’s unfeigned 
reverence. Even Mr. Randolph’s renferked abstention was 
flattering, for it must have cosjt’tfie amT^assador more to 
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ignore thep King than the King could ever have to pay for 
the slight.’ Now, a pian^ needs time to gfet the flavours of 
such toothsome tribute ; ^he must roll it on his tongue, /dally 
over it wiih his yitipfi^'es. Little Forrest, the chamber- 
tfiild, cpuld have told a" thing or two : how the King used 
tp wear bis gold circlet in*'private, and walk the i*oom in his 
crinison<mantle. Antony Standcn knew something. Yes, 
yes, a man needs time ; and ‘^such time was denied him — 
and (by Heaven !) denied him by the Queen hefself. 

By th(^ Qu^en ! From the hour when she heard thc\ 
yews from Argyll, that the rebels, her brother at their^ 
head, had called out the clans of tl^ west — Campbells, 
Leslies, Hamiltons — against her authority, she was an 
rreature whom«her King had never conceived of. He was 
lold by Archie Douglas then, ar>d partly believed, that she 
was slighting him ; but the plain truth is, of course, that 
ah her keen love for him was running now in a narrow 
channel — that strefiuous loyalty to the young man she 

had chosen to set beside her. These hounds to deny his 
kingly right ! Let them Team then what a King he was, 
for what a King she held him ! She strained every nerve, 
put edge to every wit in his vindication. While he lay 
abed, stretching, drc*aming — sometimes of her, more often 
of her Iqye for him, most often, of what he should do 
yrhen, Jie was fairly roused : ‘ Let them not try me too far,'' 
little Forrest ! I say, they had best not ! ’ etc. — at these 
times she was in her cabinet with the Italian, writing to 
her brother of France, her father of Rome, her uncles and 
cousins of Lorrain?^, promising, wheedling' threatening, 
imploring. Or she was in audience, say, with George 
Gordon, winning back his devotion with smiles and tender 
looks, with a haftd to the chin, or two clasping her knee — 
with all the girlisj;! wiles she knew .so well and so divinely 
used. For his .sake — that slug-abed — .shej, dared see 
Bothwell again ; and greater pride h’hth no^' woman than 
this^ to brave th <4 love for the sake of the new. 

Finafl)*, when cajolery and bravado had done their best 
for her, she sprang starry-eyed into battle, headed her 
ragged mu.sters in*a,s^ort petticoat, and dragged him 
after her m gilded armou|. That is what a man — by the 
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masi3, a King ! — may fairly call being docked of Jiis tftne to 
get the flavours* I 

He went out unwillingly to ^ar, with sulky English 
eyes for all the petty detriments. ^niffed ih her arra/,. 
her rddshanks armed* with billy, her Jeddart j)owmt!y, 
haggard hillmen from Badenocn and Gowrie.t Wh^e 
were the broad pavilions, the camp-furniture, the# permons 
and pensel^, the siege-train, the led horses, the Prince’s^ 
cloth of t^tate? Was he td huddle with reivers wnder a 
^ent of green bpughs, and with packed cbwdung keep the 
’wind froW his* anointed person ? King ot kjngs, Ruler pf 
princes ! was s/ie tovdo the like? How she laughed, tossed 
bfe-ck her hair, to hear him 1 * 

‘Hey, dear *heart, you are in wild Sc®tland,^ where all* 
fare alike. O King of Scots, forget your smug England, 
and teych me, the^ Queen, to laugh at stately France! 
.Battle, my prince, b*attle ! The great game ! ’ • 

She galloped down the line, locking .bafk for hirft to 
follow. Line 1 it was no line, but a jostling horde of 
rharket-drovei;s clumped upon^a knowe. There were no 
formation, no livery, no standard — unless 1 ;hat scarecrow 
scarf wer^f one. Why should he follow hereto review a 
pack of thieves 

Hark, hark, how the rascals cheered her! ,They ran 
all about her, tossing up their bonnets on pikes., , Th^ 
were insulting her. 

‘ By God ! ’ fie cried out, ‘ who was to teach them 
behaviour ? Was this the King’s office ? ’ 

‘ It is the’Quecn’s, my good lord ;’*she will teach them,^ 
said the Italian at his elbow. ‘ And what, her Mcijesty 
omits the enemy will teach thorn, at his own charges. 
I know your countrymen by now. ManniJrs ? Out of place 
in the field. Courage ? They have never wanted for fhat* 
The Kipg, grew red, as he tried in vain to stare down 
this confiderPt knavb ; then tijrned to his Archie Douglas. 

* A company of my Lord Essex’5^ diofse,^ he said, ^\Y<^uld 
drill these rabble like a maggoty cheese.’ 

Archie excused his nation. ‘ They will trot the haggs 
all day, sir, on a crust of rye-brfad, and engage at the 
close for a skirl of the pipesj * Hearken I they are at it 
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now. • 'Tiathe Gordons coming in.' The thin youth drew 
himself up * Eh, sirs, heart warms \o it*! ' he said, 
honestly moved by an h<jnest pride. 

But thefeing sulkpd% ‘filthy work! Wl^ere are my 
pi^pTe ? ^ Ho, you ! my d(bak ! ' 

/ Ay, there comes a spt o’ rain,’ said Archil Douglas, 
nosing tl>e weather. This was no way for a ma^ to get the 
flavours of kingship. 

In the chase that followed— forced marches Glasgow. 
after old ^hate^erault, the scouring ot tl^e Forth valley,* 
t^e view-hallpo at Falkirk, and much mo?e — -^h^ Queen 
had to leave him alone, ^r^so he chosi it ; and there was 
no time to humour him, had there been inclination. BiJt 

•tauly there was# none. She had the sting of weather and 
tfte scurry in her blood ; she was in perfect health, great 
spirits, loving the work. Hunter’s ^ work I the ^ happy 
oblivion of the short night’s rest, the privations, the relish 
of ^mple farj, ^e spring and hoping, the searching of 
hillsides and descents into sombre valleys, your heart in 
your mouth ; all the trick* and veer of moiyitain warfare, 
the freedoms,^ the easy talk, the laughing, the horseplay ; 
she found nothing amiss, kept no state, and ye\^«r felt the 
lack of it* The Italian and his letter -(^i^sc, Lethington 
and his dqpkets, were behind. Atl^oll watche^ Edinburgh 
C^astle^for her. Both well was coming home ; she had none 
with her but Mary Seton for^countcnai^ce, Carwopd for 
use, one page (Adam Gordon), one esquire (Erskine), and 
Father Roche. For the rest, her cousin and councillor 


and open-air comradb was George Gordon, lifte in bonds. 
S© sdmetime^ a whole day would pass without word to 
ihe King ; later, as at F«,lkirk, where the scent had been 
so hot, three or fcVir cfays ; and she never missed him ! 

This wask the occasion when Archie Douglas, riding 
with his kinsmaiT, nad pointed to the head gf Jihe valley, 
saying, ‘ There goes a man ^n good company, who lately 
wa^glad of any.’ 'ThS^King scowled, which encouraged 
him. ‘ Ay/ he went on — ‘ ay, the favour of the prince can 
lift up and cast down. Who’d ha* thought, sirs, that yon 
Geordie Gordon shoiIId.be son of a disgraced old body, 
that must b« dug* free froip the worms before he could 
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be punished enough ? And now Geordie’s in |a fail- way 
for favours/ and* hath his bonny|earldom almo^ under his 
L-^nci. Eh, sirs, that put your trpst in princei, go warily 
yo'lways!' ‘ ^ f * 

Ruthven, by his sid5, nudged Jiim to'be done v^thlt./^ 

‘ No, nt), my lord,* cries Archie, ‘ I’ll not b« silenced 
when I see my kinsman slighted ; him and his high rights 
passed over (or aji outlaw ! ’ • 

These words wore used, ‘ ’slighted,’ ‘passed oven.* The 
•words rankled, ^thq things signified came*^to p^ss, as sur- 
prisingly* '/he/ will when once you begirv to look fgr 
them. * 

First sign : — Early in the winter, so soon as the war was 
over and Scotland ridded for a time of dtclarec^ enemies, 
the Earl of Bothwell came home whilst the King was at 
Linlithgow, was received by her Majesty, and (it seems) 
made welcome. No doubt but he made use of her kind- 
ness to line his own nest ; at any» ratej^ipi'^e of the lirst 
things asked of the returning monarch was to appoint 
this Bothwell, Lieutenant-Genefal of the South and Lord 
Admiral of Scotland. The parchments can;ie before him 
for the sign-manual. O prophet Archibald ! he found the 
Queen’s name already upon them. 

He raised^ an outcry. ‘ The Earl of Both\\;ell ! The 
Earl of Bothwell ! * How much more grace for this gytlaw^? 
Is it not enough that he return with his head on his 
shoulcfers ? ’ * 

She replied that he had deserved well of both of them. 
He had scared her shameful brother t)ut of Scotland, who 
would have gone for no other body. He had*a stout heant, 
had promised her that Moray should die an alien or a felon,* 
and would keep his word. 

‘ But this office is a promise to my father, madam,’ ^ays 
the King. ^ ‘ } promised him that Lieutenancy six months 
since, and niKiy no fnore go back upon my word than my 
Lord Bothwell upon his.’ ^ » 

Rather red in the face, she urged her reasons. , That 
is not convenient, dear friend. They do not love my Lord 
of Lennox in the West. There ^re*other reasons — good, 
reasons. Had you been here ypu would* hav© heard them 
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all. You pust not vex me in this, now — of all time^ in 
my life.' ^ 

He looked her up and^aown curiously, without man^iers, 
.\Vithout entliusiasm, ^^ha^ he did not understand her — 
hj^ hSd g. thick head, i^hen he sTgned the Sockets and 
wjnt out,*not having seen that she had shut hei' eyes and 
was blushing. 

Dreadfully jealous of his ‘prerogatives,’ he interposed 
in everything after this, had aTl state correspondence before 
him and saw all ^he replies, whether th^y ^ere of home or 
abroad, rterp fhe Italian angered him, wHose^^hhbit had 
always been to converse with her Majesty in French : no 
frowns nor furious pacing of ‘the closet could break him of 
citr The Queeuf very gentle towards him, insisted that the 
secretary should paraphrase his letters into a kind of Scots ; 
butc the King, who was stupid at business, boggled over 
the halting translation, did not understand any more than 
at first, and suspected the Italian of deliberate mystifi- 
cation, He tofel the Queen that she should speak the 
vernacular with this hirelihg. She said, apd truly, that 
she thought ip French and spoke it better ; when, never- 
theless, she tried to gratify him, even he saw tfeat it was 
absurd. Absurd or ’not, he loved David none the better 
for that. ^ 

He^.^uspected everybody about her per*^son, but chiefly this 
fat Italian ; to whose score he laid his next rebuff, the very 
palpable hit that it was. The old Duke’of Chatelherault, 
exiled for the late rebellion, was pining in England, it 
seems, and beginning to ail. Shallow old trickster as he 
might' be, he^ loved his country and his kindred, and was 
(as the Queen could never forget) head of the Hamiltons, 
of the blood royal. He crept back in December over the 
Solway, and from^ one of his coast -castles sent humble 
messengers forwarld to her for pardon and^ remission of 
forfeiture. To these she inclined, on ‘^more grounds than 
on«.^^She had some ^ pity for the old hag-ridden man, 
hauntecl ever with the shadow of madness as he was ; she 
remembered his white hair and flushing, delicate face. 
Then her new Eart of Huntly had married into that 
family ; and»she wished fb keep a hold on the Gordons. 
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And. then, again, the blood royal ! She forgot that she 
‘could comfortably admit Ch^tel^erault his shaje in that, 
her I^usband could never admit it ^without impf jaching his 
own rights. So she inclined^ to piteous Otters, and’ 

allowed herself to be piflful. p ^ ^ ^ \ 

The King, on the first hint of this clemency, w^s moved\ 
beyond her experience. No sulking, brooding, knittir^ of 
brows ; he fairly stormed at 4ier before her circle. ‘ What ^ 
am I, madam? What silly tavern-sign do you make of 
me? You exalt^ my chief enemy, my hereditary enemy, 
'enemy oP ray {itle to be here — and ask me Jto record itj 
King Henry is to declare his esteem for the Hamiltons, 
who desire to unking him 1 This is paltry work, the design 
too gross, I see foreign fingers at work in this. But I wiU 
never consent, nevdr ! Aiik me no more.’ ’ 

The ^talian surveyed his august company at large, lifted 
his eyebrows, and blandly, patently, deliberately shrugged. 
My Lord of Bothwell himself had little sl^niach for tlfis ; 
but the King strangled a cry and turned upon his insolent 
critic. Whitp - blooded, creeping, fingering dog ! ’ He 
drew his dagger on the man, and for the moment scared 
the life oufof him. 

Lord BothWell stepped in between', a broad-shouldered 
easy gentleman ; the next step was the Queen’s, fl^me-hued 
now, and at her fiercest. ‘ Put up your weapon, my^ lord^ 
and learn to be the companion of your prince. Until this 
may be, the Council is dissolved. Farewell, sirs. David, 
stay you here. I have need of you.’ 

Bothwell cind Huntly, they say, fafirly led him out of 
the presence. Good lack, here was Proof ^he SecbndJ 
The companion of his prince ! He would certainly have 
killed the Italian had not the Queerf taL’en care that he 
should not. 

Once more he went away, and stayed away. He would 
wait until sfie^felt tile need of him, he said to his friends 
Archie Douglas and Ruthved, wh6^ n^ver left him nc^. 
On this occasion the Master of Lindsay was of th^ party,* 
which rode into the Carse of Gowrie, hunting the fox. 
Hacked son of a fighting father, worse-’companion he could 
not have had — saving the presence *of tM other two — than 
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Lindssiy of the burnt face and bloodshot eye. '' The King 
with manf friends!' said Both well wheA he* heard how^ 
they set oit. ' Smarfhering Archie to stroke him t<;nder, 
'Ruthven A scrape him ra<V, and now Lindsay with his 
fire-flot breath to i^nflame the part !’ Geordie, we miht fend 
for the ^Queen/ Huntly, sublimely in love, conscious of 
his growjth in grace, said that he was ready. 

With the aid of these two advancing noblemen her 
‘Majesty’s government went An. She gave the'»Hamiltons 
hard terms, which they took abjectly enough ; she pardonea 
Argyll, becajjs? he must be separated from' his former' 
friends ; the rest of the rdbels were summoned to surrender 
to her mercy at the Market Cross ; failing that, forfeitirt-e 
gf lands and goods for my Lord of Moray. The day 
fixed fof him was the I2th March. ‘ Huntly was sure 
he.would not come, but Bothwell shool^ his head.,, ‘Keep 
y«ur eye on Mr. Secretary’s letter-b*ag, madam, and let 
him know that, you «do it. I shall feel more restful o’ 
nights when* \Ve are over the I2th March. Another 
thing you may do : throw^him into the coippany of your 
brown -eyed Fleming. Does your Majesty know that 
property of a dish of clear water — to take up^ the smell 
of the rdom you set it in? Your Lethington has that 
property, therefore let him absorb your little Fleming ; 
you will ^ave him as dovelike as heVself.’ The advice 
was f^en, and Mr. Secretary rendered harmless for the 
present. 

Then came news of the King’s return ; but not the King. 
He was certainly at* inchkeith, said gossip— ^Inchkeith, an 
iglan^ in thg Firth ; but when she asked what he did 
there, she got confused replies. Bothwell said that he was 
learning to gov(vn. * ‘ He has been told, madam, do you 
see? that if he can rule Lindsay and Ruthven in three 
roods of land ke will have no trouble y/ith Scotland 
afterwards.’ 

^The Queen, althot^h sffc suffered this light-hearted 
Rind *o£ criticism without rebuke, did not reply to it, nor 
did she let Bothwell see that she was anxious. The Italian 
saw it, however, wh(?ther she would or no, and took care to 
give her eveyy sci^p of heVs. She learned from him that 
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the King was drinking there, fuddling himself He was 
holding a ,Coui% where (as Both well had gueSod) he was ’ 
easily King, throned on a tabie. a *lovK^y Joy* on 
either hand. She had the frames of his intimdtos, with 
exact^' particulars of their comings and'’ goings, ^h^ jS^l " 
of Morton was not above suspicion ; he went , there 
night always, cloaked and in a mask. The Qu^^en, more 
conscious &f her power since the rebellion, conscious now 
of her m.atronly estate, grew sick to have such nasty 
news about her — it was as if the air was stuck with flies. 
Presently she*fdll sick in good truth, with faintings, pains 
in her side, back -soreness, breas^c- soreness, heart -soreness. 

U: did not help her to remember that she must be at 
Linlithgow at Christmas, and meet the King there. , > 

Lying in her Led, smothered in furs, shivering, tossing 
herself about — for she never could bear the least physical 
discomibrt — she chewed a bitter cud in these dark days, 
and her thoughts took a morbid habit. She fretted Over 
the Court at inchkeith, imagined treasons lestering there 
jmd spreading out like fungr.s to meet the rebels in 
England ; distrusted Bothwell because he did not choose 
to come to her, Huntly because he did not dare ; she dis- 
trusted, in fact, every Scot in Scotland, and foiihd herself 
thereby clinging ’solely to the Italian; and of him — since 
she must speak to somebody — she consequently saw too 
much. The man was very dextrous, very cheerful’ very 
willing ; but he had a groks mind, and she had spoiled 
him. To be kind to a servant, nine times in ten, means 
that you make him rich at your ow2i charges, and then 
he holds cheap what his owti welfare has diipinished.’ Sp 
it was here : Davy was not the tenth case. She had 
been bountiful in friendship, confiddnee,' familiarity — of 
the sort which friends may use and get np harm* of. 
He had always amused her, and now* he soothed and 
strengthened, her at'once by sousing her hot fancies in the 
cold water of ’his common-sense, ^e had learned to fear 
the workings of her own mind, informed as it w§s*By & 
passionate heart ; she would lean upon this honest fellow, 
who never looked for noonday at eleven o’clock, and 
considered that a purge or a chp^ing ivas t)ie infallible 
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remedy fo^n ailments, including broken hearts. It is not 
•for you orlnie, perhaps, to complain where s^e did hot. 
Queen Mai^ was no,ipre<!risian, to expect more than she 
asked, ifvshe loved s^\e viust be loved back; if she 
• cohifended she nfust b^ obeyed;. if she wasc hipped she 
phst be ‘amused. I believe Signior Davy gave himself 
^irs and made himself comfortable. She found the first 
^ ridiculous and the second racial. She knew tlvat chivalry 
\vas nojt a virtue of that land where l^argaining is at its 
best, and that where her Italian saw a gate open he would' 
reasonably*go ih. The odds are that he' presumed insuffer- 
ably ; certain it is that, though she never saw it, others 
saw nothing else, and, gross‘ minded themselves, misread *t 
eg/ossly. The tale was all about the town that Signior 
Davy wa^ the Queen’s favourite,^ and where he was always 
to be found, and what one might look for, and who was 
to.lDe pitied, etc. etc. The revellers at ^ I nchkeith advised 
each other to m^rk the end, and some were for telling the 
King. But Ardiie Douglas was against that. 'Tell him 
now,’ he said, ‘ and see your salmon slip through the net. 
Wait till Davy’s in the boat, man, and club him then.’ 

Nevertheless, the deft Italian, by his cold douches, his 
playing the fool, his graceless reminiscences and unending 
novels, cured the Queen. Late in December she astonished 
the Courf-by holding a Council fn person — in a person, 
itiored\?er, as sharp and salient as a snow-peak glittering 
through the haze of frost, and as incisive to the touch. 
There were proclamations to be approved : ‘ The King’s 
and Queen’s Majesties considering,’ etc., the cpmmon form. 
Thest must be altered, she said. ‘ The Queen’s Majesty 
by the advice* of her dearest husband ’ : she would have it 
thus for the futusp. Tonic wit of the Italian ! for to whom 
elsCf pray, ^could you ascribe it? The word went flying 
about that the st;^le was changed, and was not long in 
coming to Inchkeith. ‘The Queen’s kusbarfej!’ Ill news 
for Inchkeith here. 

• V^, the night h^ hsfd it, he gloomed over it — being in 
his cups — with a kind of slumberous gaiety stirring under 
his rage. 

‘The Qujen’s busba1ic>! By the Lord, and I am the 
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Queen's husband. Who denies it is a liar. Archie D<»uglas, 
Archie Douglas, if you say I am not the Queers husband* 
you lie, man.’ * 

‘1, sir?’ says Archie, ver>t bhVk. ‘No, sirf I am very 
sure df it. *By my head, sir, and^lier ]V?ajesty knowsHf.’^ 

‘ She ought to know it. She shall know it. I’jn a rider, 
my lords ; I ride with the spur.’ , 

‘’Tis tlife cur^) you lack/ says Ruthven, with a harsh 
laugh. 

The blinking youth pondered him and*his words. ‘ I’m 
for the spiir And a loose rein, Ruthven. *1 ^ef the paces 
out of my nags. I^have the seat.’ 

‘ Half of it, say, my lord ! ’ 

Everybody •heard that except the King, who we^t# 
grumbling on. ‘•You sjjall not teach me how to sit 'a 
horse. ^ I say you^shall not, man.’ ^ 

* M}f lord,’ cried Lindsay, who never would call Wm 
‘sir,’ ‘the talk is not of horse-ric^ng. ^Jf we use that 
similitude for the Queen’s government, I telTyour lordship 
it is unhappy. For on that hearse of government there be 
two riders, I *think ; and of what advantage is the loose 
rein of yowr lordship when your fellow uses the curb ? ’ 

‘ Ay, rny good lord, you hit the mark. Two tiders, two 
riders, by God’s Tay ! ’ 

The same*voice*as before — heard this time by the^King. 
No one knew who had spoken, nor were the wor3s more 
explicitly offensive than Lihdsay’s ; but the pothouse tone 
3f them caught the muzzy ear, hit some quick spot in the 
eloudy brain^ and .stung like fire. Tke King lifted up his 
liead to listen ; he opened his mouth and scared, a^ if Ije 
saw something revealed beyond t^ie window, some warning 
3r leering face. Then he rose and h^ld by his chair. 
Two riders? Two riders? Two! Who sai^ that? • By 
leaven and hell, bring me that man I ’ 

The pai*n,\he herror he had, the helpless rage, made a 
iead hush afl over ; nobody^stirrei. Ridiculous he ipay 
lave been, as he raised his voice ^et higher and induthe^ 
lis words — worthless he was known to be — and yet he was 
ragic for the moment. ‘ I say it isp damnable lying,’ he 
jaid, swaying about. ‘ I say that man* shal^ go to deep 
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hell/ • He stared round the hall, at his wits’ end. His 
‘wits madeua pounce. * Archie, thou bl^ck thief, ’twas 
thou ! ’ . ^ 

‘ No, sir ^ no, upon soi^l.’ 

^ ^ ‘ Jfuthven, if you'^have ^ared — Lindsay — Fleming Iti Oh, 
mercy an^ truth 1 * 

""Tke r^t was hideous. 

They got him to bed between them, while litile Forrest 
cried ai^d made a fuss, praying them to kill him sooner 
than leave him with his master in the raving dark. No 
one took any pdlice of the anguish of a Loy. 

With time came counsel,' and friends very free with it. 
tEven prudence ^nade herself heard in that brawling house. 
The King should meet his consprt at Linlithgow, do his 
duty by her, observe the Christmas feasb 

•‘You will do well, sir — though I aih sore to sa}> it — to 
hea# the popisfy«mass,i he was advised : ‘ with reservation 
of conscience, *the stroke would be politic.’ 

He agreed with all such advice ; he intended to be wise. 
But the grand stroke of all was the Earl of Morton’s, to 
devise a way by which the injured husband could^point the 
King’s defnands with that undoubted right of his. The 
Crown-Matrimonial, resounding phrase ! let him ask her to 
gjive hjm tnat. Nobody was prepared to say what was or 
was not this Crown-Matrimonial, or whether there was such 
a crown. The term was unknown to the ^aw, that must be 
owned; and yet it had a flavour of law. It was double- 
armed, yet it was hyphenated ; you could nottdeny part of 
iL in •any evgnt. Why, no, ‘indeed ! cried Inchkeith at 
large, highly approving. , 

Archie Dougtes <?heercd his noble kinsman : ‘ Hail, 
King-Matrigionial of Scotland ! ’ 

Ruthven grinned, it was thought, approvingly ; but 
Lord Morton, remembering that he wfis stil^*tlie Queen’s 
Chancellor and shoujdfnot g(? too far, made haste to advise 
the ufnjost delicacy? Above all things, let no breath of 
/ns dealings be heard. 

‘I need not affirm my earnest hope,’ he said, ‘that 
peace and gpod Accord* may come oyt of this. The wish 
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must find acceptance in every Christian heartf As such< 
I utter it* I am not in placet to^do more. I cannot 
adnv)nish ; I set /e the State.’ 

The Kirig nodded sagely. 

‘Good, cousin, goocl. I takef your meaniug.^ It is •a 
fair intent, for which I am much beholden* to ^oa.’ 
Adonis, thg proud rider, was chastened just now. * 

They met, therefore, atf ^Linlithgow, heard mass to-* 
gether, nftide theif offerings, and to all^ the worfd were 
friends again. tThe Crown-Matrimonial lay hidden until 
‘ the spring t)f the year. Not eveij the new coifiage — Maria 
ET Henricus, 't\e dam be/ore the sire’ — tempted it 
dlit ; but there^were reasons for that. A week after the 
Epiphany, as they^were in the Queen’s cloSet witfi a smafl 
company, she took his tiand and said : ‘ My lord, you 
shall hereafter gi\^ jne what worship you can ; for no^^ I 
know of a certainty that I have deserved well of you gind 
Scotland.’ Her pride in the fact anS soni^thing of pity for 
herself piade her voice quiver. 

He started.and flushed quic 1 <ly. ‘ Is it true, madam ? 
Is that the case ? Oh, I thank God for it ! ’ ^ 

He wowld jiot let go of her hand, byt waited injpatiently 
until those present took the hint and retired ; then took 
her, kissed he^, and, called her his Mary again. 

She cried contentedly enough, her cheek against his 
heart;, and he, ajt once triumphant and generous, father 
and lover, stayed by her for a whole day and night. 

There was much talk, as you may suppose. The maids 
went about ^ith their headiS in the*air, as if the}^ had 
achieved something. But apart from them* all the talR 
was not of this complacent kintt. • Mn Randolph, for 
instance, wrote to his patron, Mr. Cecil, of England : ‘ Xhe 
Queen is with child beyond a doubt. •§he informed the 
King in my hearing. Now, woe is me for you when 
Day\d’s son sfeall be King in England ! ’ And there is no 
doubt that what Mr. Randolph tow leave to reporl> v^» 
10 news to the late revellers of Inchkeith. 



CHAPTER III 

DIVERS USES QF A IIARD^/ MAN 

I*N all hoe* late ^perplexities of disordered mind, unsteady 
hand, chagrin, disenchantment, a*hd what not, it is strange 
to^\)bserve with what tenacity the Queen kept a daily 
glapce of her eyes for one private affair. It was an affair 
of the heart, however. 

Those who know her begt explain that she suffered from 
a malady of the affections. ‘ The Queen -my mistress,’ 
says Des-Essars in Le Secret des Secrets^ ‘ when she had 
once seenn— even for a few moments only — m?n, woman, or 
child in whom lay, somewhere, some little attractive quality 
or action* , could never rest until she had - him subject 
utterly^to her will. Subject, do I say ? The word is weak. , 
The devotion which she must have was. so absolute that 
she never got it, could hardly ever deceive herself that she 
had got it ; and would have spurned it at once if she had, 
as a., grovelling thing not worth a thought But, just 
because she never could get it, she never tired of the 
pursuit of it. Tp gejt it she would humble herself, lower 
herself, make herself ridiculous, cheapen herself; to hold 
what she had (or* thought she had) she would play any 
part, tell most fibs, do much injustice to herself and the 
unfortunate capture ; tp lose (after all was to suffer torments 
(?f baffled hope and endeavour ; and then — to begin again 
upon some similar panting quest. Sometimes she sickened, 
but of possession, npver of pursuit ; and if she did, it was 
an infallible sign,, that • the thing she had had been too 
easily caught. Thus she sickened of “Adonis,” not because 

214 
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he ‘had been restive at first, but because he hjid not been* 
restive until after he was won. ’Sha had longid for him, 
woc^sd him, wed him in secrft. was goi^g well. V 

ever l|er cup of joy haij brimmed: over, it had been oii *tlja<, 
night of spdden consummation af Wemyss. Th^ golden, 
beaded cup ! there had seemed a well-spring in •it, a feckst 
to be enjo}^d for ever in secret, by delicious, hast/snatches. ; 
But when they •ordered the. affair in public, it was stal« 
after the event ; and when he — the fool — ^ried ovef her the 
mort o’ ^he d$at (as I know he did, for Sir Adem Gordon 
heard him), it had been his owri death, nof hers, that ke 
proclaimed. SateS too soon,*shc had time to see herself 
and to shuddeii at the wry image she made.’ 

‘ I know very jvell,’ he adds, in an afterthought, ‘ tbit,* 
in saying this, I may be taken as an example to point my 
own tBesis ; but t^ven if I were, the reflections are fust 
And the fact is that, although she^ knew that I loved Jier, 
and might, indeed, have loved me, sh^ learned of my 
manhopd too late. I can ad(^ also, with a hand on my 
heart, that she would never have had to pursue me. For 
I was always at her feet.' 

But tcf return to my matter — this ciffair of the. heart. It 
most curiously bears out Des-Essars’ analysis to remember 
that when sh^ released JGeorge Gordon from hisi,45onds, and 
had him once more spilling love at her feet, she was* by i%o 
means touched, . The sanguine young man loved her, she 
knew it well ; but she always felt a little leap of scorn for 
a man who could own to loving her. It made him seem 
womanish in her eyes, like. Chatelard. And in th^ very 
act — when he was below her footstool, ready to kiss hbr 
foot — she remembered that ther& wgs one Gordon whom 
she had not yet won. She remembered jean Gordon, ^ho, 
on that day of Gordon’s Bane, had looked at* her fixedly, 
with grave*di6like— had had the nerve to*survey her Queen 
and judge and pick out wh^t parts to despise. She had 
rarely seen her since, but had never forgotten her. • Efbop 
in her burning heart she had cherished the hope of*winning 
that frozen heart ; and here — with Q^orge Gordon kissing 
her foot — sat she, curiously pc¥ideringJiow far she could 
use the brother to lure the sist^ into the net. 
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Thtre was nothing unholy about fjhis desire of hers to 
subdue a airrs heart. Ittwas coloured by impulses which 
were warrn^and rich dfnd rhivalrous. Had it been that of a 
•yout^ there would Ife a word to say ; ther^? was ^much 
‘ o^the qi^lity of a youth ibout Queen Mary. She certainly 
hg.d his chivalry — for chivalry is really pity, with a relish — 
a noble emotion which reacts by exalting the, percipient, 
^he saw herself protector of ^his friendless girl, felt kindly 
the very kindly kiss which she would bestow : it should fall 
like dew qpon J^e upturned, stony face. < J^t its , fall the 
cpld and dread would tj^iaw, tears would well in those 
judging eyes, the hardened I^ds would quiver, the congealed 
bosom would surge ; sobbing, grieving, piurmuring her 
cthankful ^ove, jeannie Gordon would hasten into forgiving 
arms. O mercy of the forgiven ! - O grace of the forgiving I 
The picture was pure, the desire (I repeat)' honest — b»^t there 
wafS glory to be gained too, a vision to be made good of the 
Qu^en playing '1?he loVer's part, worth every shift of the 
quick head, and 'all the cajolery of the sidelong eyes. Ah 
me 1 Here was a chase-ro>^al. r 

Giving Gecv*ge Gordon kind words, and hope of kinder, 
she had his mother and sister to Court, and ,to *<:hem was 
sincerity, princely magnanimity itself. The old Countess 
was soon v^on over : there came a day when she would not 
hpar a^v^ord against her Majesty, and would judge her dead 
husband's actions sooner than allow her patroness to be 
condemned in their defence. Her two sons stood by her — 
both lovers of this divine huntress ; so that the house of 
Huntly was in ascen'sion, and Des-Essars, feeling that his 
nose was (as they say) out of joint, showed that he felt it 
by patronising his coijirade Adam. 

But Adam dis‘i*rmed him. ' My brother is to be Earl 
agaih. Baptist, an4 therefore I am Sir Adam. You do 
wrong to refuse m^^ the salute. But let be. To you I shall 
always be plain Adam Gordon, because we sbSre the same 
adviepture. Now let rhe tell you. She kissed me yester- 
e^n — Lore.' He touched his forehead. ‘ I owe you nothing 
for civility, yet I’ll not go back upon my bond. You shall 
take your joy of the^pl^ce^: it is your right.' Then they 
made it up; Adam* pursued ]iis family up the hill of fame. 
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‘It. is all in affair way; look now, I’ll tell yau a Secret. 
Tl^e Bastafd is out in arms ; bu»t if we win he will lose his 
head, and then Moray shall he (^ur^ again ! ^Who knows 
what ^may 4 :ome of that ? I?e sure^ however, that ^ jhaf> 
not forget you, Baptist? No, no/ What I win offou knoiv 
shall be yours to the full half.’ He ownod that be 
was vexec^ with his sister. ‘What! she sulke'iif the 
presence — she holds back— ^yke a child fighting a blowi^ 
fire 1 ’TiS unmaidbnly of Jeannie ; I doubt her^ a true 
Gordon. Anjl ^alks of the Beguines of l^uges^ doth she ? 
Let her*g(J, say I.’ All this judgment of Jeasnnie’s case, as 
the reader perceived, was befoi^ the chasing of the Earl of 
ifloray, and bejbre the Earl of Bothwell came home with 
French Paris, his candid valet. A word new of bim* * ‘ 
He arrived in Scotland, you will remember, when her 
war w^h rebels wjls as good as over. She was keen ; 
flushed with one triumph, and sanguine of another. 
Scotland at her feet, and all the Gordons hers but 5ne : 
how wjs stubborn Jeannie to hold out against her? She 
was wedded, 4 she was safe, slfe was victorious, she was 
happy : everything combined to make th^ redoubtable 
Bothwell /wejeome to her. It was possible, sh^ found, to 
meet him without quickening of the breath ; it was possible 
to look coolly at hjm, ^yid (O marvel !) to ask herself what 
under heaven she had once dreaded in him. His,eye.%? 
Had .they seenjed audaqous? They were small and 
twinkling. His throat, jaw, and snarling mouth — had they 
seemed purposeful and cruel ? The one was forward and 
the other cufved, just ready ^to laugh.* Well, is a lathing 
man dangerous to women ? When she cofisidered that, 
less than a year ago, she had wi4ttej;i secretly to 'the man, 
sent him a glove, and with that a fib, she €ould contemplate 
herself in the act, as one may a pale old pictiftre of oneself 
(in curls ajid a pinafore) at some childish game — with 
humorous s6lf-pity*, and wity some anxious regrets too. 
The thing was well done with — q'^r*and done with v •hyt 
heigho ! the world had been more ventureful then. He 
gave her back her faded tokens ; they came from his bosom 
and went into hers — no thrill:^! , 'fhey were quite cold 
when she laid them by. 
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He jointd the field with her, or what w^ left of it, ‘and 
brought wl:h him th^ border clans — Elliots, Armstrongs, 
Turnbulls, |ind his dwn^Hepburns — ragged and shoeless, 
4ess<il^eeched than rather- ftighianders^ if that were possible; 
belt mencof dignity and worth, as she saw thegi, square- 
bjj^arded, ^^broad-headed men, tawny as foxes, blunt, un- 
manfierly, inspecting her and her two women without awe 
pr curiosity. They were like^heir chief, ^he thought, and, 
with hifii to lead them, never lagged in the chase. Huntly 
had his Gordons^; and there were Forbeses, Gnants, Pgilvies. 
Ereechless were they — some at least — but of great manners ; 
they had poets among them;<.and her bCauty was the themp 
of harp-strings as well as eye-strings. The pipes swelled 
•afid screamed ifi her daily praise; fine^ music, great air! 
But those glum, ruminating borderers, to whom she was 
jus^ a Mong bit lassockM She turijad to then^u again 
dii*ectly the piping was stopped — to them and their chief, 
who was of them, blood and bone. Twice she traversed 
Scotland in their midst, watching them by day, dreaming 
of them by night. Just as little could she d© without this 
bracing, railing Both well as without proud Jeannje Gordon, 
whom shejoved in vain. 

And thus the combination came, as in a flash, the old 
beloved scheme of unity — north and ^soutb to awe the 
nyddle cparts of Scotland. Old Huntly had proposed it 
and failed — it had been the death of hipi ; but now she 
would try it and succeed. Into the north she would put a 
new Huntly ; out of the south she would call a new Both- 
well. ^A match, a match ! The thought came to her with 
a •ringing soured of hopeful music, ‘Now I have thee mine, 
proud Jeannie Gordqn!’*’ Strange, ardent, wilful creature 
— half perverse, half unsexed I Because a man did not 
lovelier she ^ would, trust him, because a girl would have 
nothing to say to^er she could never ^et he» aione ! But 
Master Des-Essars was rights She was a born huntress. . 

g Thq preliminariea the hopeful match were easily 
made : Huntly was grateful, the dowager profuse ; Both- 
well chuckled when hg was sounded about it, but declined 
to discuss so simply a matter. 

‘You’ll never find me backward, my friend,’ he told 
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Hiintly (as George Gordon now was called) ; * many Indeed^ 
have complained that I am not ‘backward enoilgh. I’m a 
bull* in a pasture — I’m an i^jvadmg'^host — I ievastate, I 
come|burnifig. But there ! have it as 5jou will.’ * 

Ndboc^ else was consulted, for nobody else \^as 'wo&h 
it in the Queen’s eyes. When time had been given for all 
to sink in,^he sent for Jean Gordon ; who was brought by ^ 
her mother to the door of tjjie cabinet, put through it, an<J 
left there Iface to face with her careful Majesty. The time 
of year jvas n^id-January. * 

^ The Queen sat^upon a hgap of cushions by the fire, 
leaning back a^little to ease herself. Her chin was in her 
hand — a sign thaf she was considering. •She \%pre a ri«b 
gown of murrey-coloured satin, showed her red stockings 
and lofcg, narrow •syppers. Her condition was nothid^and 
her face would have told it in any case — pinched, peaked, 
and pettish. Her eyes were like a ?at’s, shifty and ranging, 
J30W golden -red, now a mask of greefi, now all black, 
according ask she glanced th%m to the light ; her thin, 
amorous lips looked like a scarlet wound iy her pale face. 
By her stcie^tood Mary Fleming, a gentle creature in pale 
rose, as if set there that by her very humanity she might 
enhance the»elfin §pell pf the other. This Qu(^n was like 
a young witch, rather new to the dangerous * delight, ljut 
much in earnest^ 

She looked up sidewa^:» at the girl by the door — a girl 
to the full as tall as she, and much more sumptuous ; 
deep-breastSd, beautiful, composed, d figure ofanunin her 
black and ivory. For her hair was perfect black and ker 
face without a tinge ; and all her gpwn was black, with a 
crucifix of silver hung from her waist. She clasped her 
hands over it as she stood waiting. 

‘ Come^ ray girl^’ said the Queen. 

Jean to6k a few steps forward and knelt down. It 
seems that she might have ple,ale4 if she had dyae^ it 
sooner. 

‘ Very well : it’s very well,’ the Queen began ; and then, 

‘ No ! it is not at all well ! Yoji ,se^ my hand to kiss it. 
You shall not have it ! ’ 
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Sh6 puttone hand beiow the other, and jjvatched for •the 
'effect Thkre was none. ^Provoking! 

' Why sihuld I giv4 iw hand to a little rebel, ' she went 
dn again, ^who says in, hfv heart, ''My mother Js beguiled, 
•'mf bfotl^rs are beguiled, ^but I wilf never be"'?^ whd says 
again, If she gives me her hand, and I kiss if, ’twill be 
because % dare not bite it”? Why then should ^,1 give my 
hand to you ? ’ ^ 

‘ Youshould not, madam,’ says Jean.' 

The Queen bit* her lip. 

^ ‘ Oh, ‘the guarded, darkened heart of you, Jea'h 1 Why, 
if I bore a grudge as haraly^ as you, whom should I noj 
drive out of Scotland ? ’ . 

As Jec^n made no answ^er, Fleming was brought into 
play. 

‘^Answer for her, Fleming. Tell Ijei* I should^ drive 
the^n all out. Should my brother have stayed ? He is too 
happy in Engljind, I thfnk. Shall I keep your Lethington 
at home ? ’ 

Poor Fleming coloured with pain. 

‘Nay, child,^.nay — I am teasing thee. I know that if he 
will not kiss my hand ’tis because he hopes for thike. And 
belike he c^n have it for the asking ! Alack, this Lething- 
ton with hi^ two wicked hands ! One he wilL hold out to 
Englarid, arid my false brother Moray will take it ; one to 
Scotland, and pretty Fleming hath it. A chain, a chain ! 
to pen the naughty Queen, who will not let traitors kis^ 
her hands, and must be taught better respect for liars, lick- 
spittles, and time-servers ! ’ " 

*She* was v^prking herself to be dangerous. Good 
Fleming’s.whisper in her *ear, ‘ Dear, sweet madam, deal 
not too harshly ! ’*1 might have been heard, had not Jean 
Gordon been*kneeliijg there, stinging her to worse. 

‘Harshly, harshly, my girl?’ the ^ueen» snapped at 
Fleming. ‘ I am water heaving against that«*rock — torn 
ragged by its fret, an(j stattere^ to the wind — to drop down 
as^tears-j-as salt tears, Mary Fleming 1 Ah, the sea will 
drink up my tears, and the sea have me at last, and lap me 
to soft sleep, and sootRe me^ that I forget ! ’ She changed 
her mood, looked pfoudly atjhe kneeling girl. ‘You, that 
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will not kiss my hand — nor shall not — ^you ary to /orget 
what you choosh and remember what you choose; but of 
me you expect — what, O heaven ! ^y memory is to He 
in^^your lap and obey you. tDh, is very well ! I am to^ 
forget^ that pour father was a traif/r-^ — ^ 

The giri's eyes met hers directly. 

‘ He was none, madam.' 

‘ I say Pam tg forget th^t, and remember that I dealt 
sternly wi4h an old •man.’ 

Jean grew fiercely white. ‘Barbarously, madam!’ she 
4 said ; ‘ yt)u dragged a dead old mair fi;om* the grave 
and spat upon his ^finding-sheet.* 

‘ Hush, hush I ’ said Mary Fleming ; and Jean looked at 
her, but said nb more. The 'Queen was ^very pale, lying 
on her side, crouched amgng the cushions. * 

‘ He. defied me^’ she said, ‘but I forgave him that. He 
tampered with my* enemies, he boasted and lied and 
cheated. He died in arms against«his p/ince, and I ahed 
tears in pity of myself. F'or then I was ne^ in Scotland, 
atfid th(3ught that the love of a <nan was something worth, 
and shivered when I lost it, as one left bare to the gales. 
Now I know wiselier concerning mannish lovd ; and I know 
how to draw* it since I hold it cheap. I wouW as soon 
draw that of dogs and apes, I think.’ She looked over 
her shoulder,* then* quickly pillowed her cheek^again, but 
held up her hand. Mary Fleming took it. ‘ Dd^S, anti 
apes, and tigers jfre men, Mary F^leming 1 ’ the complaining 
voice resumed ; ‘ and I Dame Circe at her spells ! And 
here before me, look you, poor faithful, chaste Penelope, 
that will not touch my hand*! ’ 

She gave a little moan, and sat up, shal<ing tier heaa. 

‘ 1^0, no, no, my girl, you have the wrcfng c/ me. I weave no 
spells,^ I want no dogs and apes — no man’s desy-e. Lcwe ! ’ 
she clasped her hands at the stretch oT.Jier arms, ‘Love! 

I want love*-y-and have it from all women but you. I am 
the queen of women’s hearts^, and you are my only rejpel. 
Love me, Jean ! Forgiveness, ma mieV 

There was no answer. The Queen started forward, 

’ almost frenzied, and threw herself up<dn the girl — encircled 
her, clung, and began to kiss het. She kissed her lips, 
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cheeky, eyes, and hair ; she stroked her face, she begged and 
prayed. ‘JLove me, Jeannie : I have donfe you no wrong. 
I had no hand in it— could not move alone. I cried^ but 
could not move. Theyv^woOld have it so. Oh, love me, 
my \fear, for the sake of t^hat I hav? bought and paii for ! ' 

' A flifit-stone would have thawed under such a lava- 
s^re^jt. *}ean Gordon took a softer tinge, but tried to free 
herself. ^ 

• ‘I tjiank your Majesty — J would not seem too hard. 
Maybe 1 have been stiff, maybe I have brooded. There 
has been too mfich thinking time, sitting at wcrk for ever, 
ift our dark house. I thahk your Majesty — I thank your 
Grace.* ^ 

^ , The Queen Jay back agdin, smiling thiough her tears. 
Mary Flefming, deeply moved, took her iiand and lifted it, 
holding it out — by look and gesture commanding t^e other 
to^do it reverence. So it was done at last. ^ 

The Queen said softly: ‘I thank you, child; I thank 
you, Jeannie. '' '^u make me happier. Trust me now, and 
sit beside me. I have a matter for your ears, and for yottr 
heart too, as I hope.’ 

So Jean silt staidly by her on the cushions and heard 
the marricge-plan. •All she could find to i^ay^ was that 
she hoped it would give satisfaction to her Majesty. 

The •Earl of Bothwell, then, was married upon the Lady 
Jean Gordon on 24th February, at Holy.ood, by the Pro- 
testant rite. The Queen and Court were there, she very 
scornful and full of rpockery of what was dope. She said, 
and lewdly, ‘ If the bride is content with this mumchance. 
Why shoujd I be discontent ? ’ meaning, of course, that there 
was every reason tjn the world why she should be. But the 
truth was that the bride, who professed the old religion, 
had no choice ; for^the Earl had insisted upon the minister 
and his sermon at the price of marriage whatsoever, and 
the lady’s brother Huntly shared his opinion. ’ Whereupon 
the^'bride had shrugged her shoulders. 

* I afn bought and sold already,’ she said ; ‘ therefore 
what matter to meu whether the market is out of the 
statute ? ’ 
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The Queen laughed. *Tu as rayson, ma belle/ sl^s said. 

‘ Le vray ipariaige s’est faict ailleurs.* * 

And Lady Jeannie replied in a lo^ voice, ‘ Nous verrons, 
madame.* 

A% thirds accomplished, and#thfe Queen gone out hy* 
her private door, the Earl handed his Countes^ through 
the press to the great entry. Many people cam^^iygiifg 
about them ; the courtyard seemed chockablock, with ' 
vexed crj^s tosse4 here and there, both ‘ God bjess th 6 
Queen ! * and ‘ God damn the Paip ! * Iry the midst of all 
the Cougitgss crfekls as if to falter, cries c^t, ‘ 0H, jny foot 
hurts me ! * gets fr^ her hand afid stoops, what was she 
about ? 

The Earl, ^\4lO was quickly put out when he was playii^^ 
a part (as he su»ely was just now), stoo(J by fdr a little, 
twitching his cheek-bones. Anything would have vexed 
him at^ such a tin?e^ and at any time he scorned a mpb. 
So he pushed forward to clear mor^ space, crying roughly, 
with his arms abroad, ‘ Out, out, ye ^ipj^ ! ' He made 
himself an open way to the. doors, and stood on the 
threshold of the chapel, very fierce, plucking at his beard, 
his hat ovpr his brows. There was room behind and before 
him ; in Troat were the grooms and servants •with their 
masters* swords. ‘ I dare ye to move, ye babbling thieves,* 
he seemed tcf be threatening them, and kept thefln mute by 
the power of the eye. 

Meantime th« Countess rises from her foot, puts her 
hand on a young man*s shoulder near by, and says, ‘ Take 
you me.* T^his young man, grave apd personable, is Mr. 
Alexander Ogilvy of Boyne, -whom I hope you remember to 
have seen last fighting with her brother, Johfi of Findlater, 
in the Luckenbooths, that day whm t^e Gordons came 
swelling into Edinburgh to see the new Queen. He^was 
an old sweetheart of hers, and might htn^e had her but for 
that unlucky ^ncouy ter. And since he was here — was it for 
his sake that* the Countess Joannie ^ad hurt her foot?^ It 
is uncertain. 

However — * Fear not, lady, but 1*11 take you where you 
please,* he assures her ; and walks out of church, her hand 
upon his shoulder. 
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Thus they come level with the Earl, and pass him. 

‘ How now, wife ? ’ he cries : ‘so soon !’• 

‘Even so, my lord, since you are so tardy,’ says she, 
without a look his way . . <•' 

= V This Mr. Ogiiv'y vvall;s directly into the cfowd, which 
rhalces a* way for him, hugely tickled by his -.spirit, and 
croseis 'in upon him after. The Earl lets fly a sounding 

oath, and starts after them. ‘ By and — but I’m 

Tor yot^! * t . ' , ^ 

They let him through; they cry, ‘Earl Bothwell is 
after his lady!' The hunt is up— tohd*!*'' There was 
rtiuch laughter, driving, flicking of hands ; and the women 
were the worst. 

After (5inner,''dancing ; the Qu^en in wild spirits, handed 
about from man to man, and (not content with that) dancing 
wifh the women when men flagged. Her zest carried her 
far rf)ut of politics ; wqjy in the chamber, she was like one 
drunk at a feast. So she saw nothing of the comedy 
enacting under her very eyelids : how, while she was led 
out by my lord, Mr. Ogilvy made play with my lady ; and 
my lord, very much aware of it, fumed. The minute he 
was^ dismis.sed, down he strode through the’’ thick of the 
frolic, maddening at the courtiers bowing about him, and 
quarrelled'-and talked loud, and drank and talked louder ; 
but yfef- could not get near his handsome new wife. He 
roundly told his brother-in-law at last that if her ladyship 
would not come, he should go alone. 

‘Whither, my lord?’ asks Huntly. 

‘ W'hy, to bed,’ says he. ' 

‘ It is yet early,’ says Huntly. 

‘ It is none so ^arly for the bed I intend for,’ he was told. 

‘ My. bed is at Hermitage. I am master there. I’d let yoii 
know, and shall bp ‘here some day, God damn me.’ He was 
in a high rage at the way things were. goin^„ 4nd always 
impatient of the least ^restraint. One or tw6 bystanders, 
howdvur, shrewd meh, suspected that he had met his match! 

Lord Huntly did not believe him — could not believe 
that he would ride, and ask his young Countess to ride, 
fifty miles through the marriage night. Nevertheless,’ 
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towards six o'clock, the Earl came into thejow^ hall 
with his gi^at boots on and riding-cloak over his shoulder, * 
and ^confronted his lady sliding f/ith Mr. Ogilvy, my 
Lord^Liviqgstone, Mary Sempillj l^er Master, and som^ 
more.. 

* My lady/ he said with ^ reverence, ‘ I am a tyrd of tSe 
bough. Tis after my hour-*-rm for my bed.’ 

Lady BSthweJl gave him#a short look. ‘ If that is your ' 
night-gea^, my lord, you slee^ alone.’ 

Harshly he ^aughed. ‘ It seems I am to do th^t. But, 

> mistresSj^wHien you want me you will find me^t Hewnitage, 
whither I now go. ^And the same direction I give to you, 
Mr. Ogilvy,’ sa^s he with meaning. ‘ If you come into my 
country, or any country but this cursed i:own, ^ou shall* 
find me ready for Vou, Mr. Ogilvy of Boyne.’ 

Ogilj/y waggecl his head. ‘ La la la ! We shall njeet 
again, never fear, my Lord Both well,’ says he. 

The Countess gave him her hand* to kiss. * I wish you 
good-njight, Boyne,’ she said : ‘ I am going* to my bed ’ : 
tBen, looking^ her Earl in the •face, ^ Pray you send your 
page for my women, my lord. I lack my riding-gear.’ 

Lord bluntly, who was up with them by now, cries out : 
‘What wild folly is this? Do you r^ve? YouVill never 
go to Liddesdale this hell -black night! Are you mad. 
Lord Both well, or a vilfain ? ’ 

‘ I’m a bird of the bough, brother-in-law, a bird of tKe 
bough/ 

The Countess turned to her brother. ‘ Should I be 
afraid of the dark, Huntly, with this nobleman by my 
side ? ’ 

‘ God’s death, my child,’ says, Bothwell, admiring her 
cool blood, ‘ I would be more at yoilr si^^e if you suffered 
me.’ 

Lord Hunj:ly turned on his heel. 

She went^jto takd leave of the Queen, and found her on 
an unworthy arm. ‘ My lea^fe, mac^am. I crave liberty to 
follow my lord.’ ^ 

‘ It should be the other way, child,’ said the Queen, ‘for 
a little while, at least. But we will cbme and put you to 
bed — and he shall come after.’ 

* Q 
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‘ Ybur Majesty’s pardon, but this may hardly be. My 
lord chooses for Hermitage, and I must follow him — as my 
duty is.’ / 

Ip made the Queen fg^pw rcd ; but she did not let go the 
she^had. ‘As you will, mistress,’ she said stiffly, and 
added something in Italian tq her companion, \Vho raised 
Kis eyebix>ws and gave a little 'jerk of the head. 

‘You ride a long way for your joy,’ she res^iimed, with 
a hard ^ing in her voice. ‘ It’s to be hoped ycSu are well 
accompanied. Yonder is a wild country : Jurnbulls in the 
I^amm6rmuir^, Elliots in !^iddesdale. But you ha^e a wild » 
mate.’ ^ ^ 

The Countess then looked her full in the face. ‘ Yohr 
cMajesty ^prgetsy she said. ‘ It is not men that I and mine 
have reason to fear.’ . ' 

After a short and quick recoil the Queen went straight 
up* to her and took her face in her two hands. Speaking 
between clenched teedi, she said: ‘You shall not quarrel 
with me, Jeannie Both well. Or I will not quarrel with 
you. I wish you well whenever you go. Remember that: 
and now give^me a kiss.’ 

She had to take it, for it was not offered her',', and then 
she pushe'd the girl away with a little angry sob. ‘Ah, 
how you jbiate me ! You are the only woman in Scotland 
that 4^es * me.’ She felt the prick* of tears, and shook her 
liead to be so fretted. ‘ If I were to tell you of your Earl 

— as I could if I cared ’ l^e I talian*- touched her arm, 

and brought her sharply round. ‘Well? Why should I 
not ? Am I such a^happy wife that my wedding-ring is a 
gag ? ^ Shall ehe have of me the bravest man in Scotland, 
and not know the price,?’ Gulping down her anger, she 
put her hand orV her bosom to keep it quiet. ‘No, no, I 
am 'not so base. Let her have what comfort she can. All 
wives need that. “ Ood be with you, Jeannie Bqthwell.’ 

‘ And with your Majesty, at all timfes.’ 

Jfhe Countess cjir^sied. Kissed hands, and went away 
fiackwOcrds. She had not taken the smallest notice of the 
Italian. 

‘ If I could hate"" like that, David,’ said the Mistress, 
I should bo^ Que^n of fYance at this hour.’ 
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‘ Oh, oh ! And so you can, madam, and s© yoi shall,’^ 
replied th^ man. 

'fhe Queen sent for lighfs, and drink for tl^e 

fiddlers, ^he did more. To pllase Jfie French 
sador and his suite, ^he and ifer maids put on me«*s 
clothes, aftd flashed golden hangers from their bel^ before 
the courtlj^ circle. The dancing grew the loos^ rfs the, 
lights flared to their end. •Many a man and many a maid 
slept by •the waif; but there was high revelry® in the 
midst. ^ , 

Very late, the tumble and Rioting at its* top, fn canae 
the King, with hd^d Ruthveij, Archie Douglas, and some 
ihore of his friends. He stared, brushed his hot eyes. 

‘ What a witches’ Sabbath ! Where’s my* ?. Where*^ 

the Queen ? ’ 

‘Yopder, sir. • Masked, and talking with my Lady 
Argyll — and ’ 

‘ God help us, I see.’ He pushed squarrely through* the 
crowd, and stood before her, not steadily.* 

* Go^od-mojrow to your Majesty,’ he said. ‘ The hour 
is late — or early, as you take it. But I am here — ready 
for bed.’ / 

She held* her head up, looking away from him, and 
spoke as if slje were talking to her people. 

‘ ril not come,’ she said. ‘ I am going to cards. JComg, 
ladies. Come, sirs.’ Turnjng, she left him. 

He looked aTter her owlishly, blinking as if he was 
about to cry. He caught Ruthven by the arm. ‘Oh, 
man,’ he saitl, ‘ oh, Ruthven, do yoif see that ? I^o you 
see whom she has there ? ’ 

‘ Hush, sir,’ says Ruthven. ‘ ’•Tis^ the same acs yester- 
day, and all the yesterdays, and as many^ morrows as^ou 
choose to stomach. Come you to your, bed. •Y ou cannot 
mend it thi^ \yay.’ 

The King; still Blinked and looked after his wife. He 
began to tremble. ‘Oh, man,’ h# |aid, ‘when ^aH J 
do it ? ’ 

Ruthven, after a flashing look at him, ran after the 
Queen’s party. She was a little^ iij front^ cloaked now and 
walking with her ladies. Ruthven caught up the Italian 
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i nd said some words. The man stopped, and looked at 
im guardedly. Ruthven came closer, and put his hand 
on his shoulder, talking copiously. As he talked, and 
W^nt;,9P talking, his^han^ slipped gently down the Ita^ian^s 
"hack to bis middle, operihd itself \^ide, and stayed there 
oi^en. ^ . r 

, Thfey ^parted with laughter ^on both sides, and a bow 
from David. Ruthven came t^ack. 

‘You^may do it when you please, sir,' he said to the 
King. 



CHAPTER IV 


MANY^DOGS 

When, on 6tli March, the expected stroke fell, upon n»j» 
Lord Chancellor* Mortofi, and he was required to hand 
over tl^e seals of tis high office to the Queen’s messengers, 
he did so with a certain heavy dignity. As I imply,* he 
had had time for preparation. *He bad, not seen* his 
sovereign for some weeks, knew that Lefhington had not, 
laiew *also tljat his alliance (Iven his kinship) with the 
King had worked against him, and suspected finally, 
that whaif that had not done for his prospects had been 
managed by'the Italian. So he bowe*d his head to Erskine 
and Traquaij when they waited upon him, and. pointing to 
the Great Seal on the table, said simply, ‘Let ner,Majesty 
take back what her M^esty gave. Gentlemen, good 
night.’’ Truly, ^e may say that nothing in his life became 
him like the leaving it : but that i^ the rule. 

The same evening — nine o’clock 2nd a snowy Qight— 
Archie Douglas came to fiis house in the«Cowgate and 
found him writing letters— not* easily, but with grunts, 
his tongue curling about his upper li^. The disgraced 
Chancellor looked up, saw his cousin, apd went on writing. 
Archie waited. So presently, ^ Moritu^s te salutat,' says 
the Earl, wi^jhout cSasing to labour. 

‘ Pshaw, cousin,’ says ArcSie, ‘ I come to yqu with 
a better cry nor that.’ 

‘Have you indeed?’ scoffed my lord. ‘Man, I would 
be fain to know it.’ 

‘’Tis Habety says Archie, ‘and down' with •your thumb.’ 

229 
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Lord Mbrton leaned back in his chair# anc^ raked. his 
beard with the pen's epd. The quip struck his. fancy as a 
pjeasant one. ^ ^ . 

‘ 1 4 |;ake your mf*an{n|;*' he said.^ ‘I had th'ought'of it 
myself. cBut, to say nothing of his place by bei* side, I 
dpubt l^e /wears a steel shirt.' r 

♦ Archie said shortly : ‘ He does not. The King felt him 
last night as he sat at the carxis. And Kuthven felt him 
well on ^Bothwell's marriage night.' 

‘ The King I r He did that ! ' 
c. ‘ He 'did ju§t that’ < 

Morton gazed at him for a minute'. ‘ Why,' he matr 
veiled, ‘ why, then he stands in wi' the res^ ? Archie, are 
ye very SKre ? ’ 

Archie the wise snapped his fihgers at such elementary 
knowledge. ‘A month gone, come Friday, he began to 
open to Ruthven abou^ it.* 

'the Earl ^rajjped the table smartly with his fingers. 
And I am the last to know it ! I thank you, cousin, F'r 
your good conceit of me. ' By the mass, man, you treat 
me like a boy.'# 

‘ It’s noedoing of njine,’ says Archie. ‘ I was f6r making 
you privy to it a week syne ; but Ruthven, he said, ‘VNo.” 
You were <^ill Chancellor, d’ye seet? And, says Ruthven, 
your lordship was a tappit hen, that would sit till they 
took the last egg from under ye.’ 

‘ Damn his black tongue ! ' growled my lord, and looked 
at his letters. ‘ But he’s in the right of it/ he added. 
‘Cold,cCold is my nest the now;/ 

^ Archie moistened his lips. ‘They took the seals from 
you this imorn, cqusin^ * * 

‘ It is not three hours since they had them.’ 

‘ Do you ‘^guess what did it ? ' ^ 

Morton laughed shortly. ‘Ay! Jt was my /Crown- 
Matrimonial, I doubt.' g 

‘•And do you guefes'^vho did it?' 

He did not laugh now. . ‘Have done witn your idle 
questioning. Who ^ould do it but the fiddler? 

‘ One more question, 'osays Archie, ‘ by your le)ave. Do 
you guess wHo sits in your %eat ? ' 
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‘Ay, I think it, 1 think it. She will give it to fcne of^ 
her familia!*s — her Huntly, or her fine Bothwell/ 

Archie once more snapp^^d his fingers. ‘ Nor one, nor 
t’other. TJhere's a man more /asniliar than the^ 
Cousin, the fiddler seal^ the briets ! The ItaliaPi is to ^ 
Chancellol*. Now what d’ye say ? ’ ^ 

Lord Morton said nothJng at all. He lookoQ' Up, he^ 
looked down ; he screwed »his hands together, rolled on§ 
softly ovei* the oth^r. 

Archie wajcbed his heavy face grow d'^^rker ^ the tide 
of rage tr^pt up. Presently he |ried to move him.^ 

‘ Are you for England, coujin ? ’ he asked. 

‘Ay,* said Morton, ‘that is my road.’ 

Archie then touched him on the shoulder. , ‘ Bide 
while, my lord, ^e shail all be friends here before many 
days. jArgyll is here.’ 

‘ Argyll ? The line man ! * 

‘ A finer follows him hard.’ 

‘ Who then ? Your sage Lethington ? ’ 

‘ Lethingtgn ! Hoots ! no* but the black Earl of 
Moray, mv good lord.’ , 

The Efirl of Morton stopped in the act of whistling. 

‘ Moray comes home ? ’ 

‘Ay. Hif forfeiture is set for the 12th. He, is coming 
home to meet it. ’All’s ready.’ ' , , ^ 

Morton was greatly interested. To gain time he asked 
an idle question. ' ‘ Who has written him to come ? Leth- 
ington ? ’ 

‘Ay, Michael Wylie.’ 

This was the name they gave him. Machiavelli m^ 
be intended — if so, an injustice to each. 

‘Who returns with my lord?’ Morton^asked him next ; 
and Archie held up his fingers. , 

‘All of,tljem that are now in Eng?^nd. Rothes, Pit- 
arrow, Gran^^e — all •of them. Stout men, cousin.’ 

Stout indeed ! One of ^them ^h^d been enough# for 
Master Davy. My Lord Morton, nis head sunk , into his 
portly chest, considered this news. Moray was an assur- 
ance — for how did Moray strike ? ^ In the dark — quickly — 
when no one was by. Well, ttien, if Moray# were coming 
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^to stri’ke one^s enemy, why should one mq^idle ? He was 
never at his ease in that great man’s company, ^because he 
could never be sure of^ his owf 'aims While he doubted those 
his^olleague. You«cl'uld not tell — you nevcjr could tell 
— nwhat J<iimes Stuart intended. Hfe would cut at one for 
the sa^e^of hitting another j>.t a distance. If he were 
/comihg oack to cut at the Italian, for instance — at what 
other did he hope to reach Morton drove his slow wits 
to work as he sat staring at his papers, trying vainly to 
bottom the* designs of a man whom he'^ admired and dis- 
trusted ^profoundly. Why^ so much force to scrag a wretched 
Italian? The King, Archie, Moray, Grange, Pitarrow, 

Argyll ! And now himself, Morton ! At whom was 

<^.Coray aiming? Was he entangling the King, whom he 
hated? Could he be working •-‘against the Queen, his 
sister ? They used to say he coveted jtke throne, s Could 
thfe be his intent ? 

Such possibilities disturbed him. Let me do Lord 
Morton the justice to say that his very grossness saved 
him from any more curioffe villainy than a ^quick blow at 
an enemy. The Italian had galled his dignity -. damn the 
dog! he would kill him for it But to intend- otherwise 
than loyafty to the King, his kinsman — no, no ! And as 
for the Queen’s Majesty — why, she was ja lass, and a pretty 
l^ss too,; though a wilful. She would never have stood in 
his way but for that beastly foreign whisperer. Yet — if 
the King had been dishonoured by the fiddler, and Moray 
(knowing that) meant honestly . . . Eh, sirs I So he 
ponde^ied in his dull, muddled way — his poor wits, like 
y^ked oxen, ^^eavily plodding the fields of speculation, 
turning furrow after furrow! Guess how he vexed the 
nimble Archie. - 

‘Well, cousin, w^ll?’ cries that youth at last: ‘I must 
he going where my friends await me.’ ^ 

‘ Man,’ said Morton, and stopped him', * wher^^ are ye for ? ’ 
Ar<jhie replied : ‘,M<^m’s tlie word. But if you are the 
, man I fcelieve you, you shall come along with me this 
night.’ 

Morton had made up ]fiis mind. ‘ I am with you— for 
good or ill,’ ke said. 
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Cloaked and ,booted, the two kinsmen went opt into the 
dark. The ^ wind had got up, bringing a scurry of dry 
snow : they had to pull the <J|or hya to get it home. 

* R^ugh Work at sea the night,’ f aid Archie. 

‘You’ll^ be brewing *5t rougher on land, I dojibt7’w§s 
Lord Morton’s commentary 

In a little croW-stepped hfcjuse by the shore of the Nor’^ 
Loch the J^arl of Morton was required to set his hand to 
certain paper% ^p(5n which they showed If^n the ^ames of 
•Argyll, es, Ruthven, Archi^ Douglas, Ltthington, and 
others. He asked^at once tg see Lord Moray’s name*: 
they told him I^ethington had it to a letter, which bound 
him as fast as any bond. 

‘ It should be here,' he^said seriously. 

But >Ruthven crif d out. How could it be there when Jiis 
lordship was over the border ? 

Morton shook his head. ‘ It shoWd bckhej'e, gentlemen. 
’Xjver(^ better to wait for it. What hurry*is there ? ’ 

Ruthven s^id that the game^was begun and ought to go 
on now. ‘Judge you, my lord,’ he appealecj, ‘if I should 
put my Mea(J into a noose unless I held the cord in my 
own hand.’ 

In his prijV'ate piind^ Morton believed Ruthven a mad- 
man. But he did not see how he could draw oht now. 

He. read through the tjvo papers — bands, they called 
them. It was required of those who signed that they 
should assist the King their sovereign lord to get the 
Crown-Matrftnonial — no harm in that! — and that they 
should stand enemies to his “enemies, friends»to his Triend^. 
On his side the King engaged .to remove the forfeiture 
from the exiled lords, to put back the Eafrl of Morton into 
his office, and to establish the Protest^t religfion. Not a 
word of the kalian, not a word of the ^een. The things 
were well w(}rded, Evidently by Lethington. 

fWhen are we to be at iti^’ he a.^^. 

Ruthven told him, ‘ Saturday coming, at night.’, ’It w&s 
now Thursday. 

‘ How shall you deal ?’ Thi§ was Norton again. 

He was told, In the small hours or the night and 
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there^ he ^topped them at once. ‘ Oh, , Ruthven ! . Oh, 
Lindsay ! Never on the Sabbath morn ! Sir^, ye should 

But Ruthven waved^im off. The exact hour, h^ said, 
lAultf^'d^end upoft events. This,*' however, was the plan 
proposed,. When the Queen was set down to cards or a 
“^ate csfr^^per, Lord Morton wkh his men was ^ to hold the 
entry, doors, stairheads, passages, forecourt of the palace. 
*Traquair would be off duty, Erskine could be dealt with.; 
BothwelJ^ Hun^, Atholl, and all the rest ^f the Queen’s 
friends® would be abed; ^nd Lindsay was to answer for' 
Seeping them there. The J^ing was to%o into the Queen’s 
closet and look over her shoulder at the game. At a 
jjxioment agreed, upon he would lift up her chin, say certain 
wordjs, kiss her, and repeat the words." That was to be 
th^ signal : then Ruthven, Archie Douglas, and l^awdon- 
syde — Ker of Fawdonsyde, a notorious ruffian — would do 
their work. , 

Morton lis?en6d to all this intently, with slow-trayellipg 
eyes which followed the rufters from their ^spring in one 
wall to their cobwebbed end in the other. He could find 
no flaw at first, nor put his finger upon the damnable blot 
there must be in it ; but after a time, as he figured it over 
and over, he missed somebody. \Stop^ there ! stop there, 
you Ruthven ! ’ he thundered. ‘ Tell me this : Where will 
Eethington be the while ? * ^ 

He was told, ‘ Gone to meet the l£arl of Moray.* 
Moray ! — his jaw fell, t 

* What ! will Moray no be with me ? ’ 

Thfy said ,^3 it was much hbped. But the roads were 

lieavy ; there was a possibility 

He jeered at Uheih. Did they not know Moray yet ? 

‘ Man,* he said, turning to Archie, ‘ it’s not a possibility, it’s 
as certain as the Day of Doom.* , ^ 

Then they all talked at once. Mora^^’s nanjs was fast to 
a letter ; the letter was^ast in^Lethington’s poke ; Lething- 
tdn wls^ fast to the band. What more could be done ? 
Would Lethington endanger his neck? His safety was 
Moray’s, and theirs Vas Lethington’s. And the King? 
What of the JCing? 
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‘ You taljc oft Doomsday,' my lord ! ’ shouts. RutJiven, 
with the slavf r of his rage up<m his mouth : ‘ there’s but one 
doom impending, and we’ll s^ toiU * r 

Peroratiofts had no effect uporfMo^on, who was ftilp 
bothered. ,He went ovl^r the whole again, clawii^ dowp 
hi.«^fingers as he numbered the points. There was himself 
to keep tb^ palace, there Vas Lindsay to hoKT back* 
Bothwell ; ^the King to go hjto the closet — the kiss — the, 

words of signal — then Ruthven and Here he stopped, 

and his eyes g»ew Anall. 

• ‘Oh, sir?,’ he said, ‘the poor lassie! Sold* with i kissj 
SJie’s big, sirs ; youll likely kilj mother and bairn.’ 

Ruthven, scjuinting fearfully, slammed the table. 

‘ Whose bairn, by the Lord ? Tell me whose ? ’ 

Morton shook his heJd. ‘Yon’s hell-work,’ he ^aid. 

‘ I’ll hate nothing |o do wi’t. I guess who’s had the 
devising of it. ’Tis Lethington — a grey-faced thief.’ 

Here Archie Douglas, after looking to* Rpthven, inter* 
veoed, ^nd talked for nearly half an hour to his cousin. 
Morton, very gloomy, heard him but; then made his own pro- 
position. fte would stand by the King, he sjiid ; he would 
hold the palace. No man should come in or out withou^ 
the password. But he would not go upstairs, nor know whri 
went up or what went oji. This also he would \ia.ve them 
all promise before he touched the band with a pen i-^Whatj 
ever was done to fhe Italian should be done in the passage. 
There should be no filthy butchery of a girl and her child, 
either directly or by implication, wlfere he had a hand at a 
job. Such Vas his firm stipulation.* Archie sw^re to 
observe it ; Fawdonsyde, L*indsay, swore ; Ruthven sai4 
nothing. 

‘Archie,’ said his cousin, ‘go you a({id fetch me the 
Scriptures. I shall fasten down Ruthvpn witb the ke^s of 
God.’ Ruthven put his hand upon the’* book and swore. 
Then the Eajrl of Morton signed the band. 



CHAPTER V 


MIDNIGHT EXPERIENCES OF JEANi^ARIE-BAPTISTE 
DES-ESSARS 

On Jihat Appointed night of Saturday, tfie 9th of March— a 
blpwy, snowy night, harrowing for men«at sea, wit^i a mort 
of vessels pitching at their cables in Leith Roads— Des- 
Essars was late, for Ms service. He should have come on 
to the door at tten o’clock, and it wanted but two minutes 
to that when he was beafing down the Cgstlehill in the 
teeth of the wind. 

Never mind his errand, and expect fibs if ask what 
had kept 'him. ReMember that he was older at this time 
than whep you first saw him, a French boy ‘ with smut- 
rimmed eyes,’ crop -headed, pale, shrewd, and reticent. 
That was a matter of three years ago: the Queen was but' 
nineteen and he four years younger. He was eighteen now, 
and may have had e\tening affairs like other people, no 
concern of yours or mine. Whatever they may have been, 
|hey had kepf him unduly ; he* had two minutes and wanted 
seven. Jtle drew his bonnet close, his short cape about him, 
and went scuddiAg down the hill as fast as the snow would 
let him in shoes d|ngerously thin for the weather, but use- 
ful for tiptoe purffoses. The snow had been, heaped upon 
the causey, but in the street troddeh, thav^d, and then 
frozen again to a suij^ace of ice. From it came enough 
fight Iq show that few people were abroad, and none law- 
fully, and that otherwise it was infernally dark. A strangely 
diffused, essential li^t it jvas, that of the snow. It put to 
shame three, dyirfg can’dles left in the Luckenbooths and 

* £ 
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the sick flame of an oil lamb above the Nethe^bowiPort. 
After passing that, there was no sign of man or man's com- 
forts until ycfU were in the AlSHpey pAcSncts. 

DeA-Essafs knew — being as smr^ as a needle-— thatj 
something was changed the moment *1ie reach^ tHbs^ 
precincts ; knew by the pricking of his skin, as wiev say. 
A double guard set ; knots tf men-at-arms ; som^ nurses’ 
led about ; low \»oices talking in strange accents, — some- 
thing was Altered. Worse than all this, he found the word 
of the night un^^ailing : no manner of entt^ for hijp. 

, ‘ My sfir^ice is the Queen's, honourable sii^' he pleaded 

to an unknown sent%^, who wore (he observed) a steel cap 
Dpunusual shape. 

The square hackbutter shook his head. *No w^y in this, 
night, Frenchman.’* 

‘ By \yhose ordej;s, if you please ? ’ 

* By mine, French*man.' 

Here was misfortune ! No help (eft it, but he must brave 
what he had hoped to avoid — his superior bflicer, to wit. 

'^If it please you, sir,' he said, 'I will speak with Mr. 
Erskine in the guardroom.' 

‘ Mr. A^i-rskin ! ’ was the shocking answer — and how 
the man spoke it! — ‘ Mr. Airrskin ! He’s no hdre. He's 
awa'. So now off with ye, Johnny Frenchman.' The man 
obviously had order's : bht whose orders ? 

; Des-Essars shrugged. He shivered also, as he*alv/ayS 
did when refused • anything— as if the world had proved 
suddenly a chill place. But really# the affair was serious. 
Inside the house he must be, and that early. Driven to his 
last resource, he walked back far enough fo^ the dark tc^ 
swallow him up, returned upon hjs tracks a little way so 
soon as the hackbutter had resumed Tiis i&tamping up and 
down ; branched off to the right, slipping^ through a ruinous 
stable, blown ^to pieces in former days ••by the English ; 
crossed a frozen cabtfege-garden which, having been flooded, 
was now a sheet of cat-ice ; ^nd sa <^me hard up^n ^he 
Abbey wall. In this wall, as he very well knew, there were 
certain cavities, used as steps by the household when the 
gateways were either not convenient or likely to be denied : 
indeed, he would not, perhaps, liave carhd to t reckon how 
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manj^tim^s he had used the^n himself. Having chipped 
the ice out of them with his hanger, he was triumphantly 
within the pale, hojS^ping oy^r the Queen’s privy garden 
yith high-lifted feet, ,lk^e a^dog in turnips, r To win the 
palace ijself was ^hsy. It was mighty little use having 
friends in the kitchen if they could not do you services of 
thatik'ind. /) 

He had to find the Queen, though, and faide what she 
might give him, but of that 'he had little fear. ' He knew 
that she^ would ^e at cards, and too full cof fer troubles and 
pains fro seek^for a new oi^e. It is a queer refleciridln that he 
makes in his Memoirs — that although romantically loved 
the Queen, he had no scruples about deceiving her and few 
^sars of being found out, so only that she liid not take the 
scrape to heart ‘She was a goddess tt) me,’ he says, ‘in 
thpse days, a remote point of my adpration. young 
man, however, is compact of tw^o pafts, an earthly and a 
spifitual. If I .had exhibited to her the frailties of my 
earthly part it wt)uld have been by a very natural impulse. 
However, I never did.’ This is a digression : he kiiew that 
she would not fret herself about him and his affairs just 
now, because" she was ill, and miserable about? i^the King. 
Throwing^ a kiss of his hand, then, to the yaWhing scullery- 
wench, who had had to get out of her bed to open the 
window fot him, he skimmed down the corridors on a light 
foot, and reached the great hall. He hoped to go tiptoe up. 
the privy stair and gain the door of the cabinet without 
being heard. When idle came out she would find him 
there, and all would-be well. This was his plan. 

It yas aln^ost dark in the hall, but not quite. A tree- 
Sole on the hearth was tn the article of death ; a few thin 
flames about the’sheh of it showed him a company of men 
in the corner by the privy stair. Vexatious ! They were 
leaning to the wall, some sitting against it ; ^some were on 
the steps asleep, their heads nodding <^to their '‘knees. He 
wa^ cut off his sure access, a*d must go by the main stair- 
(fase— ?i^he could. tried it, sidling along by the farther 

wall ; but they spied him, two of them, and one went to cut 
him off. A tall eneftiy this, for the little Frenchman ; but 
luckily for |>im ifr was'^a'^case of boots against no boots 
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where silence was of the elsence of the contact. ^ Des- 
Essars, his Ihoes in his handl darted out into the open and 
raced straight for the stair, \prhe began his pursuit 

— in i^ding-l^oots. Heavens ! the Iriish and clatter ^n thd 
flags, the echo from the*roof! It would^ never do^ husli^iJ 
voices calldd the man back ; he went tender-footaS, finally 
stopped. By that time the was up the stair, rp^msingf 
at the top t& wipe his brows and neck of cold sweat, and to 
wonder as^he wiped what all this might mean. JDouble 
guard in the cou^t—^st range voices — the wotji chained — Mr. 
,£rskine sfwiiy ! No sentry in the ^all, but, insjiead^ a*cluster 
of waiting, whispering men — in riding-boots — by the privy 
[ sfhir ! The vivacious young man was imaginative to a 
C fcult ; he could Construct a whole tragedy of life ^nd death 
out of a change iif the weather. And here was a fateful 
climax tp the tragedy of a stormy night ! First, the stress 
of the driving snow— whirling, solitary, forlorn stuff! — the 
apprehension of wild work by every darlv, entry. Pas^ng 
the Tolbooth, a shriek out of the blackness *had sent his 
helfrt ifito his mouth. There had been fighting, too, in 
Sim’s Close. iHe had seen a torch flare and^dip, men and 
women hi^dled about two on the ground ; *one grunting, 

‘ Tak’ it I T^k’ it ! ’ and the other, with a strangled wail, 

‘ Oh, Jesus I ’ Bad hearing all this — evil preparation. 
Atop of these apJ)aritfons, lo I their fulfilment : stroke 
• after stroke of doom. Cloaked men by the privy*stair— 
Dieu de Dieul His heart was thumping at his ribs when 
he peeped through the curtain of thte Queen’s cabinet and 
saw his mistress there with Lady Argyll and the Italian. 

‘ Blessed Mother 1 ’ he thoug^ht, ‘ here’s an escape fSr me^ 
I had no notion the hour was sq late.’ What he meant 
was, that the rest of the company •had* gone. He had 
heard that Lord Robert Stuart and the Laird of Crtech 
were to sup that night. Well, they hacf*supped and were 
gone ! It must be cfn the stroke of midnight. 

The Queen, as he could see, laj? l)ack in her, e*l bow- 
chair, obviously suffering, pidxing at some food before her, 
but not eating any. Her lips were cHhpped and dry ; she 
moistened them continually, then Bit thefn. L^^dy Argyll, 
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handst>me,r strong-featured, artl swarthy, sat bolt upright 
and stared at the sconce oni the wall ; and as for the 
Italian, he did as hfelralwa)^' did, lounged bpposite his 
.Queep, his head agajnft the wainscot. Re^’ectivd' after 
fpod, he ^ used his toothpick, but no other ceremony what- 
soever, < He wore his cap on his head, ignored Lady 
'^\rgyl^-^half-sister to the thrqr le — and when he looked at 
^her Majesty, as he often did, it was as a^man * might look 
at his T/ife. She, although sue seemed too weury or too 
indiffereat to l^ft her heavy eyelids, kciey/ perfectly well 
that both her- companions were watching her: <Des-Essars 
was sure of that. He watched her hk\iself intensely, and 
only once saw her meet Davy’s eye, when she passed her 
cup to l^im to , be filled with drink, and he, as if thankful 
to be active, poured the wine with a flourish and smiled in 
her face as he served her. She obseiTved both ^^act and 
actor, and made no sign, neither drank from the cup now 
sh(? had it ; bub sank* back to her wretchedness and the 
contemplation o^' it, being in that pettish, brooding habit 
of mind which would rather run on in a groove 'of pain 
than brace itself to some new shift. As he watched what 
was a familiar scene to him, Des-Essars was\wondering 
whether he should 'dare go in and report what he had 
observed ^in the hall. No ! on the whole he would not do 
that. Sighior Davy, who was a weasel in such a field as 
a young man’s mind, would assuredly fasten upon him at., 
some false turn or other, never let go, anU show no mercy. 
Like all the underlingsCof Holyrood he went in mortal fear 
of the Italian, though, unlike any of thenr^ he admired 
^im. 

The 4ittle cabinet w^s very dim. There were candles 
on the table, but hone alight in the sconces. From 
beyond, through a half-open door, came the drowsy voices 
of the Queen’s women, murmuring their way through two 
more hours’ vigil. Interminable nights ! \Cards would 
follow supper, you n>ust know, and Signiot Davy would 
try tc) Qutsit Lady Argyll. He always tried, and generally 
succeeded. 

The Queen shifted, sighed, and played hasty tunes with 
her fingers , on the table' : she was never still. It was 
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evident that she was at fence very wretche^J anfl very 
irritable. Her* dark -red gfewn was cut low and square* 
Venetian riode : Des-Ess^ coif& see quite well how 
shor'd her fbreath was, and hov/, quick. Yet she said 

nothing. Once she and Lady Ai^yll -exchanged gfahces ;* 
the Mistrdss of the Robes inquired with her eyebrows, the 
Queen fretfully shook the Question away. It was^an un^ 
happy supl^jer for all but J:he graceless Italian, who was 
much at His ease nbw that h^ had unfastened sonae of the 
hooks of his^jj.cket. The French lad,* who had always 
been in fove with his mistress and yet able to criticise her 
— as a Protestant^ may adore 1:he Virgin Mary — admits 
that at this moment of her life, in this bitter mood, he 
found her extre’hiely piquant. ‘This pale, helpless, angr^, 
pretty woman ! ’ he exclaims upon his page. would 

seldom lallow that, she was more than just a pretty wonn^^n ; 
and now she was good deal less. Her charms for him 
had never been of the face— she had an ^llure of her ©wn. 

‘ Mistress Seton was lovely, I consider, niy Lady Bothwell 
mOst beautifuj, and Mistress Fieming not far short of that : 
but the Quee’n’s Majesty — ah ! the coin from Mr. Knox’s 
mint rang/true. Honeypot ! Honeypot ! There you had 
her essence f sleepy, slow, soft sweetness — witli a sharp 
aftertaste, for all that, to prick the tongue and set it 
longing.’ 

More than nice considerations, these, which the*sfealtlfy 
opening of a dck)r and a *step in the passage disturbed, 
Des-Essars would have straightened himself on that signal, 
to stand as a page should stand in Ihe view of any one 
entering. Then he saw, out of the corner of his Sye, the 
King go down the little stair. , It must be the King, 
because — to say nothing of the tall ftgunJ, small-headed as 
it was, — he had seen the long white gown.* The King 
wore a white jquilted-silk bedgown, line&»with ermine. At 
the turning of the *stair Des-Essars saw him just glance 
backwards dver his shoulder towards the cabinet, J^ut, 
being stiff within the shadow of* tile curtain, was n6t 
himself seen. ^ After that furtive look he saw him go down 
the privy stair, his hand on thq rop^. Obviously he had 
an assignation with some womad below.* 


R 
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Befire hP had time to corfect this conclusion by the 
memory of the cloaked men in jfhe hall, he fieard returning 
steps — somebody, this Itime, ^coming up the l^teps ; no ! 
t^fere were more thjin one — two or three at leas^. Hi; 'was 
^su^e of tl^is — his eaVs ha(d never deceived him — and yet it 
was the King alone who appeared at the stair-h^ad with a 
lighted^ taper in his hand, wh^h he must have got from 
the hall. He stood there for a moment, his face showing 
white and strained in the lighf, his mouth open, loo ; then, 
blowing put his^ taper, he came directly to the curtain of 
tfee Queen^s cabinet, pulle<j} it aside and went ini- He had 
actually covered Des-Essars with the ^curtain without a 
notion that he was there ; but the youth had had time to 
tiObserve tljat he Avas fully dressed beneath h1s gown, and to 
get au hot whiff of the strong waters inr his breath as he 
passed in. Urgent to see what all thi^ might mean, he 
peeped through the hangings. 

Lady ArgYll ^’ose up slowly when she saw the King, 
but made no rdverence. Very few did in these days. 
The Italian followed her < example, perfectly cortfposfed. 
The Queen took no notice of him. She rested as she had 
been, her hea5 on the droop, eyebrows raised, 'eyes fixed 
on the disordered platter. The King, whose colour was 
very high,^came behind her chair, stooped, and put his arm 
rounds her.* His hand covered het bosom. ^She did not 
avoid, though she did not relish this. 

‘ Madam, it is very late,’ he said, and spoke breathlessly. 

* It is not I who detain you,’ said she. 

‘No, madam, no. But you do detain u these good 
servants of yours. Here is your sister of Argyll ; next 
door are your women. ^ And so it is night after night. 
I think not of mjtself^ 

She lifted her head a little to look up sideways — but 
not at him. ‘You think of very little else, to my under- 
standing. Having brought me to the state Vhere now 
I %m, you are inclin^ to leave me alone. Rather, you^ 
were mclined ; for tnis'is a new humour, little to my taste.’* 

‘ I should be oftener here, believe me,’ says the King, 
still embracing her, if I could feel more sure of a welcome 
— if all might be cfgain is it was once between you and me,’ 
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She laughed, without Imirth ; then asked* ‘ AAd how 
wa’s it — oAce?^ 

S he Kilig stooped dowrilpnd kjfes*hd her forehead, by the 
act gently pushing back tier hfad till it regted pn 
his shoulder. 

‘ Thu^ it was once, my Mary,’ he said ; and as she 
looked up into his face, pondering over it, searflWng ifj 
he kissed® her again. ‘ Thus it was once,’ he repeated ^ 
a loudet* voice ; ind then,’ louder yet, ‘ Thus, © Queen 
of Scots ! ’ 

Onct more he kissed her, ^and once^ more cried opt, 
‘ O Queen of Scot% ! ’ Then Des-Essars heard the footsteps 
•begin again on the privy stair, and saw men come into the 
passage — man^^ men. 

Three of them, in cloaks and steel bonnets,, came 
quickly to the dqor, and passed him. They went through 
the curtain. Thefse three were Lord Ruthven, Key of 
Fawdonsyde, and Mr. Archibald •Dou^as.^ Rigid ifi his 
shadow, Des-Essars watched all. • 

‘’®^dfeing events in the Italian’s eyes, rather than with 
her own — for Signior Davy had narrowed his to two 
threads. /5f blue — the Queen lifted her Iiead from her 
husband’s ^rm and looked curiously round. *The three 
stood hesitant within the door; Ruthven had^his cap on 
his head, p’awdohsyde his, but Archie show^ed his grey 
poll. Little things like these angered her quicTcly ; she 
shook free from'^he King and sat upright. 

‘What is this, my Lord Ruthven? You forget 
yourself.’ 

‘ Madam ’ he begali ; but Douglajj nudged him 

furiously. 

‘ Your bonnet, man, your bonnet?’ 

The Queen had risen, and the fixed direction of her 
eyes gave him understanding. 

‘ Ah, rny^ knapifcall 1 I do as others do, madam,’ he 
said, with h meaning looft at thq^ Italian. ‘ Whcit ^is 
pleasant to your Majesty in yonfier servant shpuld not 
be an offence in a councillor,’ 

* No, no, ma’am, nor it should nof,’ muttered Fawdon- 
syde, who, nevertheless, doffed filS bonrtet. 
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^ The ^ King was holding herHagain, she ^taring still at 
the scowling man in steel. ‘ W/^iat do you wanf with me, 
Ruthven ? ’ she said. had^ery dry lips. . 

' .^He jiade a clumsy bo^. ‘ May it please you^r Majesty,’ 
he ^said, ‘ are come to rid you of *this fellow Davy, who 
has bee^n Gverlong familiar here, and overmuch— for your 
ivtajesty's honour.’ 

, She turned her face to the^King, whose arm 'still held 
her — a white, strong face. 

‘You,’ she sai<^'* fiercely, ‘what have you ftp do in this? 
What hsr^e you to say ? ’ , 

‘ I think with Ruthven — ^ith all of ^chem — my friends 
and well-wjshers. *Tis the common voice : they say I am" 
be^-rayed, i^pon my soul ! I cannot endure— I entreat you 
to trust me * He was incoher<»nt. 

She broke away from his arm, took a, step forward and 
put herself between him and the three. ’ She was so angry 
that *l3he could net find words. She stammered, began to 
speak, rejected what words came. The Italian took off 
his cap and watched Ruthven intently. The moment 6f 
pause that ensued was broken by Ruthven’s raising his 
hand, for the Queen flashed out, ‘ Put down y^oir hand, 
sir ! ’ and seemed as if she would have struck liim. Faw- 
donsyde hf,re cocked his pistol and deliberately raised it 
against the Queen's person. ‘ Treason ! treason ! ’ shrieked 
Des-Essars from the curtain, and blundered forward to the 
villain. 

But the Queen had ‘been before him ; at last she had 
found words, and deeds. She drew herself up, quivering, 
went dfrectly towards Fawdorisyde, and beat down the 
point of the pistol with her flat hand. ‘ Do you dare so 
much? Then I *dare more. What shameless thing do 
you here ? Jf I had a sword in my hand— — ’ Here she 
stopped, tongue-tidd at what was done to her. 

F'or Ruthven, regardless of majesty,'^ had got her round 
the (middle. He pu^h^d her l^ack into the King’s arms ; 
and, ‘Tfake your wife, liiy lord,’ says he ; ‘take your good- 
wife in your arms and cherish her, while we do what must 
be done.’ 

The King held' her fast in spite of her struggles. At 
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that moniient* the Italiari made a rattling Sound in hm 
throat an^d backed froiA the iable. Archie Douglas 
stej^Vped li^hind the King, to gift round the little room^; 
Ruthven approached his victim ^roni> the other silia ; 
Italian pulled at the table, got it between himsftlf and^the 
enemy, and overset it : then Lady Argyll scre*ar»ed, ani 
snatched lat a candlestick ^s all went down. It was the 
only ligbt left im the rodifi, held up in her hand like 'a 
beacon above a^ tossing sea. Where, was Des-Essars? 
Cuffed ^ajideS A) the wall, like a rag doll.t Thc'm^ids were 
packed in the do^or of the bedchamber, and one of them 
♦had pulled him into safety among them. 

All that foilowcd he marked : how the frenzied Italian, 
hedged in between Douglas and Rutlfven, faulted th*b 
table, ^nocked over F^fwdonsyde, and then, whimpering 
like a' woman, cl'cwched by the Queen, his fingers ir! the 
pleats of her gown. He saw th9 King’s light eyejashes 
blink, and heard his breath come whittling through his 
njSMse^ and that pale, disfigure^ girl, held up closely against 
her husband, moaning and hiding her face in his breast. 
And now Ruthven, grinning horribly, swearing to himself, 
and Dolglas, whining like a dog .at a rat-hple, were at 
their man’s hands, trying to drag him off. Fawdonsyde 
hovered ab( 5 ut, hopeful to help. Lady ArgyU*held up the 
candle. 

Douglas wr^jnehed open one hand, Ruthven got his 
head down and bit the other till ij parted. 

‘ O Dio ! O Dio ! ’ long shuddering cries went up from 
the Italian* as they dragged him out into the •passage, 
where the others waited. 

It was dark there, and one knew not how full of men ; 
but Des-Essars heard them snarling and mauling like a 
pack of wolves ; heard the scuffling, tfje panting, the short 
oaths — aiKi^then jl piercing scream. At that there was 
silence ; then some one sai^, as he struck, ‘ There ! there ! 
Hog of Turin ! ’ and another (Linj^ay), ‘ He’s done.’ 

The King put the Queen among her maids in a hurry,* 
and went running out into the passage as they were 
shuffling the body down the^ stair^ Des-Essars just 
noticed, and remembered afterwards, his naked dagger in 
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his hand as* he went out heltq^^-skelter after has friends. 
Upon some instinct orccrther, Ht followed him far as the 
head of the stair. Frc^p the bottom came ijp a ^l^eat 
clSlmout — howls of Exception, one^^ or two cri&s for the 
Kihg, a r^und of welcome when he appeared. The page 
bapk to the cabinet, and found it dark. 

It was bad to hear the Qiieen's laughter in the bed- 
chamber;— worse when that shuddered out into /aioaning, 
and she began to wail as if she were keening her dead. 
He coulfi not be^ir it, so crept out again to spy ,about the 
psfssages and listen to thl* shouting fr ^m the hall. ‘ A 
Douglas ! a Douglas ! ’ was the most common cry. Peep- 
ing through a window which gave on to ths front, he saw 
ihe snowy court ' ablaze with torches, aliyc with men, and 
againsl the glare the snowflakes whirling by, like<^ smuts 
froip a burning chimney. It was clea:? enough now that 
the palace was held, all its inmates prisoners. But what 
seemed more terrifying than that was the emptiness of the 
upper corridors, the sudden , hush after so much riotw-^r^d 
the Queen’s moan, haunting all the dark like a lost soul. 

e 

V 

It was so bad up there that the lad, his braih on fire, 
felt the need of any company — even that of gaolers. No 
one hindering, he crept down the- privy stai^r, — horribly 
slippery it was, and he knew why, — hoping to spy into the 
hall ; and this also he was free to do, since the stair-foot 
was now unguarded. ,He found the hall crowded with 
men ; great torches smoking to the rafters ; a glow of light 
on shields and blazonry, the banners and achievements o6> 
d^ad kings, in the stir of business the arras surged liki^e 
the waves of the gea. • A'furious draught blew in from ^ so 
openo doors, to which all faces were turned. Men crag do 
over each others’ .backs to look there. Des-Essars j^re she 
not see the King; but there at the enjry was the E 
Morton in his armour, two linkmen by him. He wajer round 
ing ^freftn a bill : in iV(Sipt of him was a clear way ; arms ; 
it stood *the Masters of Lindsay and Ruthven, and rhr good- 
their liveries, halberdc in their hands. must 

‘Pass out, Earlcof Atholl,’ he heard Lord Morton si 
Pass out, Lbrd of Tullibar^ine’: and then, after a wh At 
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of looking, and pointing, le saw the grizzled head and 
square shoulders of my Lor\ AthoU jnoving down the lane 
of in^n, yoAng Tullibardine Qncovf^ed beside him. 

‘ Pass oat, Pitcur ; pass out. Mi*. J^mes Balfouri; ;pass* 
out, the L,ord Herries.’* The same elbowing in tl»e crowd : 
three men file out into the scurrying snow— *all thfe Queen\s 
friends, observe. 

Near Jo De^-F^ssars a •ipan asked of his neighbourf 
‘ Will they let by my Lord Huntly, think^you ? * * 

The ptherfshocik his head. ‘ Never 1 *tHe'll keep com- 
pany with*the Reijjer of Liddesdale, be sure.* 

The Reiver wa*s Lord Bothwell, of course, whom Des- 
Essars knew tq be in the house. ‘ Good fellow-prisoners 
for us,* he thought. 

‘ Pa^ out, Mr. "Secretift-y, on a fair erranu. 

There was some, murmuring at this ; but the man \^nt 
out unmolested, with a sweep of the bonnet to my L6rd 
Morton as he passed. Des-Essars* saw; him stop at* the 
fir§L.J^ste of the weather and cover his mouth with his 
cloak — but ht waited for no nfore. A thought had struck 
him. He slipped back up the puddled stair, gained the 
first corritioi;, and, knowing his way |py heart, wf nt in and 
out of the passages until he came to a barred door. Here 
he put his ear to ttie cr^ck and listened intently.* 

For a long time he could hear nothing on either sicje 
the door ; but by and by somebody with a light — a man — 
came to the farther end of the passage and looked about, 
raising and dipping his lantern? That was an ugly 
moment ! Crouched against the wall, he saw the lamp 
now high now low, and marked with a leaping heart ho^\t 
nearly the beams reached to where ^ he Jay. H^ heard a 
movement behind the door, too, but had •to let it go. Not 
for full three minutes after the dis^mpearSnee of* the 
watchman, did he dare put his knucKles to the door, 
and tap, verj* softly, at the panel. He tapped and tapped. 
A board creaked ; there was brewing at the door. • A 
voice, shamming boldness, cried, * Qui est ? * 

Des-Essars smiled. ‘ C’est toi, Pajis ? * 

His question was answered by another. * Tiens, qui est 
cedrdle?* 
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Paris, f6r a thousand pownd ! Knooking again^ he 
declared himself. ‘IVfe I, P^is — M. Des-Essars.’ 

‘ Monsieur Baptiste)^ your servant,' then t said JParis 
thrcwgh the door. ^ ' f 

^ ‘ My tord is a prisoner, Paris ? ' 

‘ N®t lor the first time, my dear sir.’ 

‘ riow many are you there?-’ 

‘ Four. My lord, and Monsieur de ^ Huntjy, myself, 
Jock Gordon.’ 

‘WeH, you should get out — but quicKly, be^re they 
have finished m the hall. *They are pa/vsing men out. Be' 
quick, Paris — tell my lord.’ ^ 

‘ Bravo ! ’ says Paris. ‘ We should get out — and quickly! 
'By the Chimn^^y, sir? There is no chimney. By the 
window? There is but one death for every man,^and one 
neOk to be broke.’ * ** 

"‘^You will break no, necks at all, you fool. Below these 
windows is the lions’ house.’ 

Paris thought. ‘ Are you sure of that ? ’ 

‘ Sure I Oh, Paris, make haste I ’ f 

Again Paris appeared to reflect ; and then ^le said, * If 
you are betraying a.countryman of yours, M. Bes-Essars, 
and your old patron also, you shall never see God.’ 

Des-Esws wrung his hands. ‘You foDl! you fool! 
Are you mad ? Call my lord.’ 

‘Wait,’ said Paris. In a short time, t):ie sound of heavy 
steps. Ah, here was my lord ! 

‘’Tis yourself. Baptist?’ 

‘ Yea, yes, my lord.’ 

‘ Have they finished with Davy ? ’ 

* My God, sir,!’ , 

‘What of the Queen ? ’ 

‘ Her wdmen have her.’ 

‘ Now, Baptist. You say the lion-house istbelow these 
windows. Which windows? There are fourt’ 
e ‘^ Tiietwo in the rmjidst, my lord. My lord, across the 
Little Garden — in a straight line — there are holes in the 
wall.’ 
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Jean -Miirie -•Baptiste Its-Essars went back to thei 
Queen*s side. At the door the cabinet he found A,dam 
Gordon in|a fit of sobs. ^Oh, my fine man/ says the 
French lad, stirring him with his foot, leave tears iq thcf 
women. This is men V business.’ ^ 

Adam lifted up his stricken face. ‘ Where liaye you 
been cowering, traitor ? ’ 

Jean-iy^arie laughed gininly. ‘I have been saving 
Scotland,’ he said^ ‘ whilst you were blubbering hei^.’ 

Adaqi GoPchn, being up by now, knocked Jean-Marie 
down. , 

‘ I excused him readily, Jiowever/ he writes in his 
Memoirs, ‘ considering the agitation we all suffered at the 
time. And where he felled me there I lay, andi slept lik€> 
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VENUS IN THE TOILS 

Sir James Melvill, whom readers Aust remember at 
Saint Andrews as a shrewd, elderly ^ courtier, expert in 
diplomacy and not otherwise without humours of a dry sort, 
pluftied himsqlf i^on h’abit— ‘ Dear Mother Use-and-Wont,’ 
as he used to say. A man is sane at thirty, rich at forty, 
wise at fifty, or never; arid what health e^^acts, wealth 
secures, and wisdom requires, is the orderly^ punctual 
performance of the customary. You may have'diim now 
putting his theory info severest practice : for though he had 
seen what^was to be seen during that night of murder and 
alarm, thou“gh he had lain down to sleep in his cloak no 
earlier than five o’clock in the sniall hours, by seven, which was 
his Sunday time, he was up and about, stamping bis booted 
feet to get the blood down, flacking his arms, and talking 
encouragement to himself— as, ‘ Hey, my bonriy man, how’s 
a’ with you the morn ? ’ Very soon after you might have seen 
liim over- the ashes of the fire, raking for red embers and 
blowing some life into them with his frosted breath. All 
about lay hie snoriqg fellows, though it was too dark to see 
them. Every mafi lay that night where he coyld find his 
length, and slept like the dead in tfteir gi^aves. There 
seetne^ no soul left i^i ^ body*but in his own. 

He went presently tb the doors, thinking to open them 
unhindered. But no ! a sitting sentry barred the way with 
a halberd. ‘May dhe nqt look at the weather, my fine 
young man ? ’ say^ Sir James. 
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‘ ’Tis as fowl as the grave, rwaster, and a black black frost. 
No way out the now.' \ 

Sir^Jame?! who intended to get o.ftt, threw his cloak over 
his shoulder and gravely paced the iialj^ until the ch^njces 
should mead. One ha 5 not warred with the ]\fergrav(i, 
held a hand at cards with the Emperor Chfirl^s at 
Innspruck, loitered at Greenwich in attendance upon QTieen 
Elizaljeth, ^r enduned the King of France in one of his i 
foaming rages, without learning patience. He pit)posed 
to walk sJeadiiyVip and dowm the hall until nine o'clock, 
^hen he would get Vut. 

The women said afterw^ards that the Queen had quieted 
"down very soon, juried her eyes, gone to»bed, ^nd slept 
almost ijpmediately ‘ as c^lm as a babe new-born.’ How- 
ever that may be, •she awoke as early as Sir James, and, 
finding herself in Mary Fleming’s arms, awoke her too in h^r 
ordinary manner by biting her shoulder, jnot, hard. ‘ My 
lam>^.,«my lamb ! ’ cooed the maid ; but the Queen in a 
brisk voice said, ‘ What’s o’clocl?? ’ The lamp showed it to 
be gone seven. 

The Qlieer} said : ‘ Get up, child, and find me the page 
who was in the cabinet last night. I saV him try the entry, 
and he ran in nvhenr-when. ... It was Baptist^ J think.’ 

She spoke in an even voice, as if .the occas^ri had 
' been a card party. This frightened Mary Fleming, who 
began to quiver, and to say, ‘ Oh, ma'am, did Baptist see 
all? ’Twill have scared away his* wits.' And then she 
tried coaxing. ‘Nay, ma Reinette^ ’but you mq^st rest 
awhile. Come, let me stroke your cheek ' — a common way 
with them of inviting sleep to her. • ^ ^ 

But the Queen said, ‘ I have had too’much stroking — 
too much. Now do as I bid you.’ Sp the maid clothed 
herseKJn haste and went out with a lamj?. 

Oa Me the door she found the two youths asleep — 
De%A Vs on the floor, Gordon^ by the table — an^ 
awdf - Uem both. ‘ Which of yoii* was on the door last 
night ? ’ 

‘ It was I, Mistress Fleming, ’<i s^iid \he foreigner. ‘ All 
the time I was there.’ 
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‘Come with me, then. Y^u arc sent for.’ ^ 

He followed her,io high /excitement into the Queen’s' 
bedchamber. There he saw Margaret Carw^od asBeep on 
fther, tack, lying on the floor; and the Queen' propped up 
with piHows, a white silk shift upon her — or hajf upon her, 

, for ope Shoulder was out of it. She looked sharper, more 
like Oircc, than she had done since her discomforts began : 
very intense, very pale, very black in the eyes And she 
smiled' at him in a curiously secret way — a beckoning, 
fluttering of the lips, as if she shared lucelligcnce with 
iiim, a^nd toM him so !>/ signs. ‘ SI ^ was as sharp and 
hard and bright as a ciU. diamond,’ he writes of this 
appearance ; ‘ nor do I suppose that any l^dy in the storied 
world c#uld Imvc turned her face away from a night of 
terror and blood, towards a da^-to-come of insu’t, chains 
and degradation, as she turned hers, now before' my very 
c^es.* 

*Shc did *notj sa)* 'anything for awhile, but considered 
him absorbingly, with those fever>bright eyes iuuh.that 
cautious smile, until she ftad made up hert mind. He, of 
course, was *down on his knee ; Mary Flei^Qing, beside 
him, stoqd — her hand just touching his shouldeiV 

‘Come hither, Jean-Marie.’ 

Approaching, he knelt by the bed. 

, * N.od said she, ‘ stand u[) — closer. Now give me your 
hand.’ , 

He held it out, and she took it in her own, and put it 
against her side. He dimply gazed at her in wonder. 

‘T<^J 1 me now if you feel my heart beating.’ 

Me waited. ‘ No, madam,’ said he then, whispering. 

* Think agaii).’ ^ 

He did. ‘No, madam. Ah! pardon. Yes, I feel it.’ 

_^hat will do.', 

j ^vwhipt)cd back his hand and jHit it behind him. It 
had the right hand. The Quicn watched all, still 

^hat wis« pcw^ way of hers. 

New, said,” I think you will serve me, since 

you have yourself that I am not so disturbed as 

you are I you^ to find out where they have put 
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He felt Mary Fleming sta4 and catch at her breath'; but 
to hifr> the question seemed «ry natural. * 

‘ I Iv'ill gO|now, madam/ ^ 

‘Yes. G* now. Be secret and sj^eedy, and come .back 
to me/ • 

He bowled, rose up, and went tiptoe out Jbf thal 
chamber of mystery and sharp sweetness. Just Ixfyond 
the door Acfhm Giordon pounced on him and caught him 
by the necK. He struggled fiJrccly, tried to bile. , 

* Let me go^^Ift me go, you silly fool, ijnd wor.se! Tm 

pn service. • Oh, m}^ ( jod, let me ^m) ! ' * ^ 

‘How docs she?' Speak it, voii I'Vench thief.’ 

’ ^ Dteu (ie Dieu !' lie panted, ‘ I shall slab you.’ 

At once his liands were jiinncd to lh(^‘ wall, and h(^ ■ 
crucified.^ He tokh his eri^ind— since time was all* in all — 
with teat-S of rage. 

* I shall go with ydu,’ says Adam. ‘ VVe will go togethej.’ 

In the entry of the ( hapel Royal, near the kites' 

tombs, they found what seemed to be a* netv grave. A 
loose ‘Tiagstone — scatter of grawd all about --the stone not 
level : one end, in fact, projected its whole thickness above 
th J floor. * 

‘There he ‘ lies,’ says Adam. ‘W’hat more* do you 
want ? ’ 

Dcs-E.ssars was’ tugging at the stone. ‘It*biovcs, it 
I moves ! ’ He was crinisrai in the face. 

They both tus.^ed together : it gavr* to this extent, that 
they got the lower edge* ck ar of theifloor. 

‘ Hold on I ♦ Keep it so ! ’ Nnaj)ped J ies-l'ssars suddenly. 

He dropjxrd on to his .^tomacli and thrust his artn into 
the crack, up to the elbow. ^ ^ 

‘ VV^hat are you at ? Be sharp, rnad, or^I shall drop it ! ’ 
cried Adam in distress. , , 

He was sharp. In a moment he hid withdrawn his 
hand, jumped/ up and away, and was [xdting to the stair.s, 
Adam let the great stone down with a thud and wa.s after 
him. He was stopped at the joor by a nlaiJ--' 

Seton. 

‘Less haste, Mr. Adam. You cannot enter. Her 
Majesty is busy.' ’ 
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Dfes-Essars had found* tl® Queen waiting for him — 
nobody el^e in the room. J? ' 

‘Well? You saw V?’ y 
‘ I have seen a graye, madam.’ 

^WellP’ < 

‘It i^ a new grave.* 

‘There’s nothing in that, boy.’ 

‘ Monsieur David is in thct'c, ma’am.’ - 
He[ quick eyes narroweQ* How !ihc peered at him ! 
How do you kniow ? ’ - 

‘Madam, I lifted up the stone. No one vvas» about’ 
‘Well?’ ' 

* I found something under it. I have it. 1 am therefore 
quite sure.’ ‘ 

‘ Whit did you find ? Let me see it/’ 

He plucked out of his breast a glittering thing 'and laid 
it*on the bed. 

Behold it, madam ! ’ Folding his arms, he watched it 
where it lay. 

The Queen stared down at a naked dagger. A tewgish, 
lean, fluted blade; and upon the bevelled* edge a thick 
smear, half it^ length. 

She did not touch it, but moved her lips^s if she were 
talking to it. ‘Do I know you, dagger? Have we been 
friends, dagger, old friends — and now you play me a trick ? ’ 
•She turned to Dcs-Essars. * You know that dagger?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ He had seen it often,. and no later than 
last night, and then in hand. 

‘That will do,’ said she. ‘Leave me now. Send 
Fleming and Seton — and Canvood also. I shall rise.’ 

Whep he Vas gone her face changed — grew softer, more 
thoughtful. Ncxa* she held out her hand daintily, the little 
finger high above the others, and with the tips of two 
daintily touched, the dagger. She was rather horrible — 
like a creature of the woods at night, an eflf^or a young 
witch, playing with a corpse. She laughed quietly to 
heVself as she finger^ the stained witness of so much 
terror but then, when she heard thqm at the door, picked 
it up by the handle and put it under the bedclothes. No 
one was to know what she meant to do. 
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The women came in. * Efress me, Carwood, and quickly. 
Dolet, have'you my bath reaoy? * ‘Mais, c est sdr, Majest^.’ 
The^ pour^ out for her a iiath of mbt red wine. No day 
of her life fussed but she dipped her^einn that. 

At nine' o’clock, braced into fine fettle by hisecxercisc, 
Sir James Mclvill went agani to the hall doors. 7V few 
shiverers w^re about by thi,s^time, for sluggard dawn was, 
gaping at*thc winefows ; some knelt by the fire which his 
forethought hje^ saved for them, some hugged themselves 
in corners^ one nyin was prayigg aloud m ^\n outlandish 
^tongue, praying deeply and striking his forehead with his 
pain? • Sir James, not to be ueterred b)' prayers or spies, 
"stcpjxid up to the sentry, a new man, and,tap{K'd him ojtJ 
the breast. ‘ my 4^)ncst friend,’ he said pleasantly, 

* I have* waited iiiy two hours, and am [)repared to w^it 
other two. Hut he •to whom my pressing errand is mvi.st 
wait no longer. I speak of my lord (\f Morton — )»our 
master and mine, as things have turned out.’ * 

' r^ty lord will be here by tl^e ten o’clock, sir,’ says the 
man. 

‘ I hacij5romiscd him exact tidings by eight,’ replied Sir 
James; and spoke so serenely that he' was allowed to pass 
the doors, which were shut ujKm him. Nol)ody could have 
regretted more tlKm himself that he had lied : he had no 
mortal errand to the ICarl of Morton. Hut seeing* that he 
had not failed o^ Sabbath 'sermon f(;r a matter of fifteen 
years, it was not io be cx|K:cted lhat the murder of an 
Italian wms tp stay him now. .Sermgn in .St. Giles' was 
at nine. He was late. 

The fates were adverse : there was to Ixr no sermon for 
him that Sabbath. As he walked' gir?gerly across the 
Outer Close — a staid, rcs|x:ctablc, Sunday genticmafn — 
he heard a casement o|xm ik'hind him, ami turning .sharply 
saw the Qilcen at her chamber window, dressed in grey 
with a white ruff, and holding a kerchief against her nqck. 
After a hasty glance about, which rf^c'alcd no prying cyc.s, 
he made a low reverence to her Majesty. 

Sparkling and eager as she looked, .‘ he nodded her head 
and leaned far out of the window^’. * ‘ Sir James Mclvill,’ she 
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wjWdown, in a clear, carryile voice, ‘you shall do me a 
sj^ice if you please. • ^ 

ai* save your l^jesty,7and I do plea^,’ sayf Sir 

where now I am,’ she 
i do presently to the Provost, bid him dbnvene the 
towruhnd come to my rescue. Go presently, I say ; but 
j s'*^* "’•fi stay you ifitheytan.’ 

sBlutedk and 

wa^ed briskly on over the frozen snow. ■ j 

® ^ long-Ieggec? margin black, 
i chain about his neck, a staff in hand ; lollowing him, three* 
or four lacqueys in a dark livery. ^ 

.. . ‘Ho, Sir Jaipes Melvill ! Ho. Sir James ! ’ 

He w^ by this time at the Outer Bailey, which stood' 
OTCn for him— three paces more and he had donelt. But 
thfre wi^e a few archers lounging about the door of the 

who crossed and recrossed each 
the gates. ‘Gently doth it,’ quoth he, and 

long-legged chambw4ain. 

^ What would you, Mr. Wishart, sir ? ’ 

Sir James, my lortl of Ruthven hath required me ’ 

But he got no further. , ^ 

‘Your lord of Ruthven?’ cried Sir James. ‘Hath he 
'^cqtt’ted you to require of me. Mr. Wishart ? • 

k-.u would be pleased to know 

whither you are bound so fast. He is. ar, in a manner of 
speaking, deputy to th? King’s Majesty at this time.’ 
bir James blinkqd. He could see the Queen behind 

j f ‘ 1 ani bound, sir,’ he said 

-delicately’ whither I shall hope to see my lord of 
Ruthven tending ar»n. The sermon, Mr. Wishart, the 
wmon cal)s me; the which I have not foregone rh>Mif 
fifteen years, now •will not to-day unless you and your 
requirements keep me unduly.* * ^ 

^ ,1 1 told my lord you would be for the preaching. Sir 

ft- . But he’s a canny nobleman, ye 
iccn ; and the King^s business is before a*.* 

f 41 ? never heard, Mr. Wishart, that it was before that 

of the King of jkings,* »id Sir James. 
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‘ Ou, fie. Sir. James ! T<J think that I should say so ! * — I 
Mr.’|Wishart was really cortterncd-^^' Nor my lord neither, 
who^ acc^tancc of the rock of doctrine is well known. 

I shall jusr pop in and inform my Ictrd.^ 

‘Do sq. And I wi^h you a gooef day, Mr.#Wishaft,’ 
says Sir James in a stately manner, and struck cfut#of the 
gates and jip the hill. 

He wcyit directly to tho J^rovost’s house, and what he 
Icarflfcd there seemed to him so serious, that he ovefstcp|:)ed 
his commissi^if by a little wa}^ ‘ Mr. lirovost,' he said, 
‘yoh tell •me tha^ you have carders from "the KSng. *I 
jounsel you to disregard thtyn. I counsel you to serve 
and obey your sanctified anointed Queen. The King, Mr. 
Provost, is her Majesty's right hand, not a<it)ubt<)f it ; bwi* 
when the right h^nd kiwiweth not what the left hru^ul is 
about, It is safer ttc^) wait until the pair arc in agreement 
again. What the King may have done yesterday he nrtay 
not do to-day — he may not wish it, of hg may not be 
capaWe of it. 1 am a simple gentleman, Mr. Provost, and 
y^ou arc a higlj officer, steward ^f this good town. I counsel 
not the officer in you, but the sofH:r burgess,^ when I repeat 
that whaC may have been open to the King yesterday may 
be shut agaiiVst him to-day. 

‘Good giyde us, Sir James, this is dangerr^js work!’ 
cried the Provost. * ‘ W^jo’s y^our inform^int in the jnattcr?’ 

‘ I have told you that \ am a simjde gentleman,’ sai 3 
Sir James, ‘ but r lied to y ou. I am a Queen’s messenger : 

I go from y'ou to meet her Majesfy ’s dearest brother, the 
good Earl of*Moray, who s}K>uld be homer to-day.’ ^ 

It must be owned that,*f he was an unwilling liar, he 
was a good one. He lied like trutlj, and the stS'okc was* 
masterly. The Provost set at>out con/cning the town ; 
and when Sir James Mclvill walked back to •HolyrodH — 
after sermpn, — all the gates were hclfl in the Queen’s 
name. 

He did not .sec her, for fhc Kiqg^was with hcr.at#tly 
time ; but Mary Beaton received him, heard his news and 
reported it. She returned shortly i^ith a message : ‘ The 
Queen’s thanks to Sir James Hj^elvilP Let him ride the 
English road and meet the Earl of Mori^y by lyrr Majesty’s 
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Wesire/ He was pleased with the errand, prorid to serve 
the Queen. His gr^est saMsfaction, liowever, wa« to 
reflect that he had not, after all, lied to the ((Provost of 
♦lEdiribfcrgh. 

iNov/ we go back to Queen Mary. Bathed and powdered, 
dressed and coifed, her head full of schemes and heart high 
In courage, she waited for tke King, bemg very sure in 
her owrT mind that he would come if she made no ‘ sign. 
Certainly, certainly he would come : she had reasoned it 
a*l out as shd* lay half in bed, smiling >and whimpering to 
the dagger. ‘ He has been talked into this, by whom ^ 
am not sure, but I think by Ruthven apd his friends. 
They wil! never stop where now they are, but will urge 
him further than he cares to go. ' I believe he will wait to 
see' what I do. He is not bold by nature, but by surges of 
he4t which drive him. P'ast they drive him — yet they leave 
himT soon I When he held me last night he was trembling 
— I felt him shake. And y^ct — he has strong arms, and the 
savour of a man is upon hiih ! * 

She sat up, with her hands to clasp her knee, and let 
her thought go galloping through the wild business. * 1 
felt the child Icaj) as I lay' on his breast I Did he urge 
towards t^c King his father, glad of his mpnhood? So, 
pnee upon a day, urged I towards the l^ing my lord !* 

She began to blush, but would be honest with herself. 
‘ And if he came again to me now, and "^took me so again 
in his arms— and again 1 sensed the man in him — what 
should ^ do?* • 

She looked wise, as she smiled to feel her eyes grow 
dim. But then she shook her head. ‘ He will come, he 
will come — but not so. I know him : oh, I know him like 
a fKumbed •'old bof^k ! And when I bring out that which 
I have here * — her hand caressed the dagger — ‘ I know 
what he will do. Yes, yes, like an old book ! He will rail 
against his betray^ey.^and irf turn betray him. Ah, my 
King, my King, do I n^ad you aright? We shall see very 
soon/ 

She looked out tipon the snowy close, the black walls 
and dun pa}i of air ; she saw Sir James Melvill set forward 
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upon his pipus errand, and cTiangcd it, as you know. Then# 
sheyesumed her^judging arri weiglfipg of men. 

Odd ! ^he gave no thought to the wretched Italian ; 
her mind was upon the quick, and not l]ic dead. RAtjj^vei^* 
a black, piangerous nfan — scolding- tbngucd, iwpious#in 
mind, thinking in oaths — yes : but a man ! Archil Dpuglas, 
supple as a snake, Fawdonsyde and his foolish pistols, she 
considered not at all ; but h(|r mind harjxid ui>on Ruthvcii 
anerthe King, who had each laid rough hands up^i her — 
and thus, it sieAni?, earned her approbatiSp. Ruthven had 
taken hir^bout the middle andijmshed. her ‘back, hclple^, 
^into the other’s arms ; and she had felt those taut arms, 
and not struggled ; but leaned there, her face in his doublet. 
Pardieu, each had played the man that night ! And* 
RuthvGii would f>lay it •again, an<l the King would not. 
No, no ; not he ! • 

Ruthven, by rights, should be won over. Should •she 
try him? No, he would refuse her; slje v^as sure <tf it. 

He was as bluff, as flinty-cored as Hanging here and 

there,* searching Scotland for Ifis parallel, her heart jumped 
as she found him. Hothwell, Hothvvcll ! JIa, if he had 
been thocc! It all began to re-enact itself— the scuffling, 
grunting, squealing business, with HotliwcH’s broa3 shoulders 
steady in tly: midst of it. Man against maiy Hothwell 
and Ruthven face*to face, and the daggers agicajn ,in the 
candle-light: — hey, how sljc saw it all doing I Ruthven 
W'ould stoop anfl glide by^ the wall : his bent knees, his 
mad, twitching brows ! Hothwell ^ ould stand his ground 
in mid-floor, •and his little eyes would Kvinklc. * Play fairly 
with the candle, my I.ady Argyll !' and he t#'ould laugh- 
yes, she could hear his ‘ 1 lo, ho, bo ! ’ Hut she junuxii up* 
as she came to that, she panted and^fclt^hcr checks burn. 
She held her fine throat with both hands until .shc^iiad 
calmed herself. So doing, a thought* struck her. She 
rang her hand-bell %nd sent for Dcs-Essars once more. 

When he came to her shc*madc ^ Jpss over him, streaked 
his hair, put her hand on his .shoulder, said he ,w'as her 
young knight who should ride out to her rescue. Me was 
to take a message from her to Jhe Ei^I of Ik)thwcll — that 
he was on no account to stir oulf of tdWn ui}til he heard 
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Ifrom her again. He should ralther get in touch, with all of 
her friends and be re;pHy for instant affairs. Des-E&sars 
went eagerly but discreetly to work. She thc,n had^just 
,\ime, tfl leave a dire^ttioii for Melvill, that he should be first 
wkh her brother Moray, when they told her that the King 
was coming in. 

‘ Cff course he is coming,' she said. ‘ What else can 
he do ? ' . ■ 

Her Courage rose to meet him more than halt-way:'^ If 
Des-Essars had, been allowed to feel her^’heart again he 
would have femnd it as ste'idy as a man'i. ' * 

‘ I will see the King in the red closet,’ she said. ‘ Seton. 
Fleming, come you with me.* 

’ When he was announced he found her thus in com- 
pany* sitting at her needlework on a low coffer . by the 
window. 

The young man had thickened rims to his eyes, but else 
looked pinched and drawn. He kept a napkin in his hand, 
with which he was for ever dabbing his mouth : seeming 
to search for signs of blood upon it, he inspected it curiously 
whenever it had touched him. As he entered the Queen 
glanced up, bowed her head to him and resumed her stitch- 
work. The two maids, after their curtseys, remained 
standing— to his visible perturbation. It was. plain that he 
l^ad expected to find her alone ; also that he had strung 
himself up for a momentous interview — and that she had 
not He grew more and more nervous, the napkin hovered 
incessantly near his mouth ; half-turning to call his man 
Stande^i, into the room, he thought better of it, and 
came on a httle way, saying; ‘ Madam, how does your 
’Majesty'^* 

She looked amused at the question, as she went on 
seeing. 

* As well, my lord,* she told him, ‘ as I can look to be 
these many months more. But women must learn such 
\psson% which men only’to teach.* 

He knew that he '/as outmatched. ‘ I am thankful* 
madam * 

* My lord, you hsfvc ev^ry reason,* 

* I say, I,am tHknkfuf ; for I had a fear ' 
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She gave hhn a sharp look. ‘ Do you fear, my lord ? * 
Wh4t have you ro fear? Your frieAds are about you, your 
wife a prisejner. What have you to fear ? ’ 

‘ The tongue, madam/ 

She had goaded hifti to this, and could have|had hhn 
at her mercy had she so willed it. But she was*}ilcnt, 
husbanding her l)cst weapon^against good time. 

went headl<Jng on. •‘•I had words for your privatef 
can’ll had heaxi^ that by a little intimacy, such^is may 
be looked for^between But it’s all onc.^ 

She afiected neft to undcrstirtid, pored oVer his fretful 

fcraps with the pure pondewng of a child. * But ! 

Converse, intinjacy between us! Who is to prevent it? 
Ah, my poor maid^s afflict you I What may be dcfnc bcfol^® 
matrons must be guarded from the maids. Indeec^, my 
lord, and that is Tr\y opinion. Go, my dears. The Khig 
is atx)Ut to discuss the affairs of marriage.’ * 

They went out. The King immcdiatbly*camc to licr, 
stooped and took her hand up from her lap. She kept the 
other hidden.* 

‘ My N|ary,’ he said ‘ My Mary I let aU be new-born 
I between \is.’, , 

I She heard the falter in his voice, but considered rather 
^ his fine whito hancl as jt held her own, and jucjjfed it with 
a coo! brain. A frail hand for a man ! ..So white, ^oihinly 
boned, the veins ^o blue ! Could such hands ever hold her 
againV And how hot and dry! A fever must be eating 
him. Her own hands were cold, f^evv-born love — for this 
hectic youth ! 

* New-born, my lord ? * she echoed him, sighing. * Ala.s, 
that which must be born should* b(^ paijfl for firSt. And 
what the reckoning of that may be now, you know as jvell 
as I. May not one new birth be as mucb^a.s I dan hope Tor, 
or desire? , I. do think so.’ 

Fully as ^ell as She he knew the peril she had been In, 
she and the load she carried! He ^ant down on his fmer 
beside her, and, holding her one Aland, sought after the 
odier, which she hid. ^ ^ 

• My dear,’ he said earnestly^ ‘ oh, dear, judge me 

noit hardly. I endeavoured to shield you last rnght-— 1 held 
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you fast — they dared not touch you! Re'hiember it,. my 
Mary. As for my faefts, 1 own them fairly. I was /jpro* 
.vokedr-- anger moved me — bitter anger. I ;am young, 
f am not even-tendered : remember this and forgive me. 
Ahd, I i^l'ay you, give me your hand. — No, the other, the 
other.^ For I need it, my heart — indeed and indeed.’ 
That hand was gripped about a cold thing :n her lap, 
Vinder her needlework. He could not have it withoutjthat 
which it held ; and now she knew that h'; should not. For 
now shp scorne(F him — that a man who had^ laid his own 
hands to man^s work should now be on nis knees, pleading 
for his wife’s hands instead 'of snatching them — why, sh< 
herself was the better man ! Womanlike, she played with 
** vWiat she’tould have killed in a flash. 

‘ My other hand, my lord? Do you ask for it? You 
hafd it once, when you put rings u{)on it, but let it go. Do 
ydlf ask for it again ? It can give you no joy.’ 

* I need it, I heed it ! You should not deny me.’ He 
craved it abjectly. ‘ Oh, my soul, my soul, I kiss the one 
— let me kiss the other, lest it be jealous.’ 

Unhappy conceit ! Her eyes paled, and you. might have 
thought her tongue a snake’s, darting, forked, flickering out 
and in as she struck hard. 

‘Traitor!’ — thus she stabbed him — ' traiVor, son of a 
traitor, take and kiss it if you dare.’ She laid above her 
caught hand that other, cool and firm, and opened it to 
show him the handle of his own dagger. She took the 
blade by the jx)int aiuf held the thing up, swinging before 
his shc'iked eyes. * ‘ Lick that, hound ! ’ she said : ‘ you 
should know‘che taste of it better than I.’ 

He dropped her ovc hand, stared stupidly at the other : 
bi\t as his gaze concentrated upon the long smear on the 
blade you could have seen the sweat rising on his temples. 

She had read him exquisitely. After the fi»*st brunt of 
terror, rage was what he felt — furious rage against the man 
wh^m he supposed have betrayed him. * Oh, horrible 
traitor!*^’ he muttered® by the window, whither he had 
betaken himself fo^ refuge, — *Oh, Archie Douglas, if I 
could be even with thee 4br this ! Oh, man, man, man, 
what a curious, beastly villain ! ’ He was much too angry 
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|now to be tender of his wife — eithei|of her pity or revenge • 
he tamed upon per, threatening he/ from his window. 

‘^ou shall not intimidate me. ^ am no baby in your 
hands. This man is a villain, I tell, you, whom# shajl 
pursue till he is below my heel. He has laid thiiwiookf you, 
for a trap. This was got by theft, and displayed my malice 
— devilish craft of a traitor.^ And do you suppose I shall 
let it go by? t^oy mistakciinc, by God, if you do. Foitl 
thi^^l — black, foul theft ! * ^ 

She pointeil to the smear on the blade. * And this?* 
she askbd him : ‘fv'hat of this ? * Was this* got by t»heft, my 
I lord? Was this dry blood thjeved from a dead man? Or 
do I mistake, as you suppose? Nay, wretch, but you know 
that I do not. * The man was dciid long before you darpe], 
touch him. Dcatl and iai rags — and llicn the King, drove 
in his blade!’ llcr face — Hecate in the winter — withered 
him more than her words. Though these contained a 
dreadful truth, the other chilled his blood. He crept 
aimlessly about the room, feeling his hetirt fritter to water, 
and all the remains of his hcitt congested in his head. He 
tried to straighten his back, his knees : there seemed no sap 
in his hdhes. And she sat on, with cold critical eyes, and 
her lips hard together. 

‘My M^y,’ he began to stammer, ‘this is all a plot 
against my life — surely, surely you sec it. I have enemies, 
the worse in that they are concealed — Y see now tftaf all the 
past has been but a plot~why, yes, it is plain as the day- 
light 1 I entreat you to hear m«y: this is most dangerous 
villainy — I can prove it. They swore to stand my uriends 
— fast, fast they swore it.' And here— to^ your Tiand — is 
proof jx)sitive. Surely, surely, you see how I am trapped 
by these shameful traffickers ! ' ^ • 

Her eyes never left his face, but followed him aboiwt the 
room on his aimless tour ; and whethdn he turned from the 
window or ihe wavl, so sure as he kxikcd up he saw them 
on him. They drove him into speech. ‘ I meant honestly,’ 
he began again, shifting away trafti ’those watchful lights; 

* I meant honestly indeed. I havC|)ived amiss— on, I know^ 
It well! A man b led into sin, and one sin leads to 
another. But I am punisheef, threatened, in peril. Let 
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^me escape these nets 4 ind snares, I may (^weU yet. My 
Mary, all may be well Let us stand together — you ar 0 I ’ 
— he came towards her with his hands out, stopped, started 
^ back. I ‘ Look away — look away ; take your eyes from off 
m^.— they, burn ! ’ He covered his own. ‘ O God, niy God, 
how rr^iserable I am ! * 

‘Yt)u are a prisoner as I said th^ Queen. *We 
stand together because we are^* tied together. Ajid as for 
my eyes,' what you abhor in them is wbat^^ you have "put 

there. But sinc^ 'we are fellow-prisoners, m'^^thinks ’ 

He looked wildly. ‘ Who says I am |.risoner r "“If I am 
— if I am — why, I am betrayed on all hands. My kinsmen ] 
— my father — no, no, no ! That is foolishness. Madam,’ 
ch* asked Jier, being desperate, ‘ who told you that I was a 
prisoner ? ’ 

She glanced at the dagger. ‘ This -tells me. Why^ 
think you, should Archie Douglas have laid that in the 
grave, except for me to find it there ? ’ 

It was, or it might have been, ludicrous to see his 
dismay. He stared, with dots where his eyes should have 
been ; he puffe/i his cheeks and blew them empty ; in his 
words he lost all sense of proportion. ^ 

‘ Beastly villain ! Why, it is a plot against 'me ! Why, 
they may ^murder me ! Why, this^ may hav^ been their 
whole jnterif I Lord God, a plot ! ’ 

He pondered this dreadfully, seeing no way of escape, 
struggling with the injury of it and the pity of it. Con- 
sideration that she was 'in the same plight, that he had 
plotted against her, and now himself was plotted against : 
there was food*, for humour in such a thought, but no food 
for him. ‘^Of the two feelings he had, resentment prevailed, 
and brought his cunning into play. ‘ By heaven and hell,’ 
he ^d, ‘ but J can counter shrewdly on these knaves. Just 
wait a little.’ He'^cheered as he fumbled in, his bosom. 
‘You shall see, you shall see — now you shall ^ee whether 
or np I can foin and parry witil these night-stabbers. Oh, 
the treachery, the treacRigry ! But wait a little — now, now, 
now ! * 'Ni 

He produced papers in^,a gush — bonds, schedules, sig- 
natures, seal| — alDtumbted pell-mell into her lap. She 
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read there dvhat,. she had guessed jbeforehand : Morton, 
RutBiven, Lindsay, Douglas, Lethmiljon— ah, she had for- 
gotten this lover of Mary Fleming’s l-^Boyd yes, yes, and 
die stout Kirkcaldy of Grange. Not her brother s ? i No 
but she suspected that Lethington’s nariie implied|Moray^. 
Well, Sir James would win her back Moray, she r^oped. 
She did not trouble with any rnore. ‘ Yes, yes, your frfends, 
my lord. 'Your friends,’ shf repeated, lingering on the 
pleaiimt word, ‘who have made use of you to are me, 
and now hav(» dropped you out of windo^. Well . And 

now whal; «irill yourlo, fellow-prh/mer?’ > ' „ 

At her knees now, his wretched head in her lap, his 
wretched tears staining her, he confessed the whole business, 
soaring nobody, not even himself ; and as his ijiiserablo 
lianhood lay spilKng thare it staled-like sour milk m 
sweet — any remn^jnts of attraction his tall person may 
have had for her. *She could calculate as she listened>- 
and so she did— to what extent she might . serve herself yet 
of this watery fool. But she could not for the life of her 
have expressqi her contempt* for h m The thing had 
come to pass too exactly after her calculation. If he had 
been a bof^' she might have pitied him, or if. on entering 
her presence,' he had laid sudden hands upon her, exulting 
in his force and using it mannishly ; had he been greedy, 
overbearing, insolent, snatching— and a man !--she n^i^t, 
once more and for ever, have given him all her heart. Bu 
a blubbering, trilth-telling oaf— heaven and earth, could 
she have wedded this? Well, he Would serve to get her 
out of Holypood ; and meantime she was tired and must 

forgive, to get rid of him. . 

This was not so easy as it sounds, because first 

word of human toleration she uttered be pnoked up his 
pampered ears. As she went on to speak of /he 'lessorAe 
had learned, of the wisdom of trusting ner for the future 
and of being ruled' by her experience 
brushed his eyes and began to encroach. His tears ^ad 
done him good, and her recollecterUir gave him cpurage, 
he felt shriven, more at ease. So %e enriched himseK^ 
her hand again, he edged up.to share her seat, ve^ 
soon she felt his arm stealing about - her waist, bhe 
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allowed these things! because she had ^*ctecided that, she 
must. 

He now became very confidential, owning freely to his 
jealoiisy of the Italian — surely pardonable in a lover !— 
talking somewhat of his abilities* with women, his high- 
handed ways (which he admitted that he had in excess : 

‘ a fault, that ! ’), his ambitions towards kingship, crowns- 
matrimonial, and the like Wrappings rof manhood. She 
listened patiently, saying little, judging and pld^nning 
incessantly. Tnis he took for favour, ' advanced from 
stronghold to stronghold, growing as-* he climbed. The^ 
unborn child — pledge of th<^ir love : he spoke of that. H :: 
was sly, used double meanings ; he took her presently by 
the chin, and kissed her cheek. Unresisted, he kissed her 
again and again. ‘ RedintegraiiL amoris ! ’ he cried, really 
believing it at the moment. This very night he would 
prove to her his amendment. Journeys end in lovers’ 
meeting ! U she would have patience she should be a 
happy wife yet. Would she — might he hope? Should 
this day be a second wedditig day ? Her heart was as still 
as freezing water, but her head prompted her to sigh and 
half smile. 

‘You consent! 'You consent! Oh, happy fortune!’ 
he cried, and kissed her mouth and eyes, and possessed as 
much as he could. 

‘Enough, my lord, enough ! ’ said she. ‘You forget, I 
think, that I am a wife.’ 

He cursed himself ibr having for one moment forgotten 
it, threw himself at»^ her knees and kissed her held hands 
over and ove,r, then jumped to his feet, all his courage 
restoredf. ‘ Farewell, lady ! Farewell, sweet Queen 1 I go 
to count the hours.’ He went out humming a tavern catch 
about Moll and Peg. She called her women in, to wash 
her face and hands. 

^3y riding long ^qd changing often Sir James Melvill 
had bejen able to salute the Earl of Moray on the home 
side of Dunbar. The great man travelled, primus inter 
pares, a little apart fron^, his companions in exile — and 
without Mr. Secnetary Eethington. The fact is that Mr. 
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Secretary was ^stmuch distrusted bJ his friends as by Lord 
Momy himself, alid had been required at the last moment 
to s.tay in town. Sir James, thanksito that, was no± long 
in coming to close quarters with the* E/Ijrl, and frankly, told* 
him that he had beeif sent by the Queen’s IV^jesty 40 
welcome him home. Lord Moray was bound to confess 
to himself*that,,certainly, h® had not looked for that He 
had expected to cbme back^a personage to be feared, but 
not’^e to be f}e.\ired. The notion was not displeasing — 
for if yqu^ar^ desired it may very well be| because you are 
feared. So all the'ad vantage at Starting lay v^ith Sil* Jame^. 

S He went on to say how much need her Majesty felt in 
her heart to stand well with her blood relations. As for 
old differences — ah, well, well, they were happily over arfd* 
done with. My lord vfould not look for the Queen to 
confess to an erio^i in judgment, nor would she, certainly, 
ever reproach him with the past. There was no question 
of a treaty of forgiveness between a sistet' and her brother. 
Urgency of the heart, mutual needs, were all ! And her 
needs were grievous, no question. Why, the very desire 
she had fgr his help was proof that the past%was past. Did 
not his lord.^hip think so ? 

His lordship listened to this tolerant chatter as became 
a grave statesman, \yithout a sign to betray bis face he 
requested his civil friend — ‘worthy Sir James Mqlvill ’ — tp 
rehearse the late occurrerjees — ‘Of the which,’ he said, 

‘ hearing somewnat at Berwick, I had a heavy heart, mis- 
•doubting what part I might be called upon to play in 
the same.’ * 

Whereupon Sir James, with the like gravity, related to 
his noble friend all the details of a pjot which nobbdy knew' 
more exactly than the man who heard him. It added zest 
to the comic interlude that Sir James ^ilso knbw quite’well 
that my Iqrd had been one of the conspirators. 

At the ehd his* lordship said : ‘ I thank you. Sir James 
Melvill, for your tender recrtal of iji%tters which may»w^lk 
cause heart-searching in us all. Happy is that »queen, I 
consider, who has such a diligenu servant ! And happy 
also am I, who can be sure »of one such colleague as 
yourself!’ 
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‘ All goes well/ thinks Melvill. ‘ I my old soyV by 
the lug.* 0 ^-^ y ■'/ 

If he had one lugi; the ^ueen got the other. For when 
*«my ^tferd of MorajP reciched Edinburgh that night, he was 
teld tha^ her Majesty awaited him at Holyroodhouse. 
Prisoper "or not, she received him there, smiling and eager 
to see him — and her gaolers standing by 1 , And whenas he 
•^hesitated, darkly bowing befdre her, sKe came forward in 
a pretty, shy way ; and, * Oh, brother, brother, I an^’^glad 
you have come ,to me,* she said, and gave h?m jiqr hands, 
a^nd letTiim kiss her cheek. ^ i 

He murmured something proper — his duty always 
membered, and the rest of the phrases,^— but she, as if 
dinging him, ran on in a homelier ^speech. ‘ Indeed, 
there was need of you, brother Jkmes ! * she assured him, 
and went on to tell him that which moved the stony man 
to ° tears. At least, it is so reported, and I am glad to 
belfeve it. ' 

She walked with him afterwards in full hall, talking low 
and quickly — candour itself? Her tones had a throbbing 
note, and a note of confidence, which changed,, the whole 
scene as she recited^ it. I repeat, the hall was dlill while 
she walked with him there, up and down in the flickering 
firelight— ^full of the men whose plots he hai shared, and 
Jioped tf) profit by. Fine spectacle for my lords of the 
Privy Council, for Mr. Archie Douglas and his cousin 
Morton, fine for Mr. Secretary Lethington ! Before she 
kissed her brother good-night, before she went to bed, she 
felt thaf she had done a good day*s work.® And now, 
with her triumph as good as Von, she was ready for the 
crowning' of it. 

There "shfc was put-generailed : there she was beaten. 
Match for all the^e men*s wit, she was outwitjed by one 
man’s sodden flesh. They undressed Hfer, pre|)ared her for 
' Ijed® She lay there in, her pale, fragrant beauty, solace for 
any lorci’s desire, and conscious of it, and more fine for the 
knowledge. She tookvideep breaths and draughts of ease ; 
she assured herself that she was very fair ; she watched the 
glimmering |^:aper/*and riad the shadows on the pictured 
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wall as she^wak^ for the crownindof her toil. The day 
hadibeen hers apainst all odds ; tJj day is not always to 
Venus, but the night is her demesne^ So she waited and 
drowsed, smiling her wise smile, secure, isuperb, and A ease,' 
But King ^arry Darnlty, very drunk, Tay stertorous ih |jis 
own bed ; nor dared Forrest, nor Standen, nor aity man of 
his household, stir him out .of that. , The Queen oPWine 
and Honjy had digged a fit of sw^^tness and hidden a 
fine^eb all about it, and was fallen into the midst of it 
herself. ^ ' 

And §o? it is liki enough, if the boar ha8 not timely rent 
^he thigh of Adonis, Dame^ Venus herself might have 
writhed, helpless in just such toils. 
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The Queen woke at eight o’clock in the morning and 
called for a cup of cold water. Che sat* up to drink, and 
w^s told that Antony Standen had been at the door at 
half-past six, the King himself at seven. Listening to this 
news with her lips in the water, her eyes grew bitter-bright, 

‘ He shall have old waiting at my chamber door,’ she said, 
‘before he wins it.’ Then she began to weep and fling 
herself about, to bite the coverlet and to gloom among the 
pillows. ‘ If I forget this past night may my ted forget 
me.’ 0 d'aughter of Babylon, wasted with misery ! She 
lay down again and shut her eyes, but fretted all the time, 
twitching ‘Ker arms and legs, making little angry noises. 
Shifting from side’ to side. Mary Seton sat by the bed, 
cool and discreet. 

The minutes passed, she enduring, until at last, unable 
to bear the tripping of them, she started up ' so violently 
that a great pillow rolled on to the floor. ‘ I could kill 
omyself, Seton,’ she said, grinding her little teeth together, 

‘ I could kill myself for this late piece of work. Verjuice 
in me !— P should die to drink my own milk. And all of 
you there, whispering by the door, wagering, pudging one 
another—" He’ll never come— never. Not he ! -’ Oh, Jesu- 
Christl’ she cried, sjtraining up her bare arms, ‘let this 
wfound of mine keep gfe^n until the time I ’ 

‘Hush, dear madartiijfoh, hush!’ says Seton, flushing to 
hear her ; but the Queen turned her a white, hardy face. 

‘ ^hy should I he hushed ? Let me cry out my shame ' 

a/o 
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a/i 

to aUi the wrld,tthat am the scornlot men and wedded 
woman. Who hepds? What matter^ what I say? Leave 
me alone — Fll not be hushed down.’ 

Seton was undismayed. ‘No wedded woman Sm I., 
I love you, .madam, and •therefore I shall speak ^^th fo^. 

1 say that, as he has proved his unworthiness, so j^u^mnst 
prove your ^ride^ I say 1 * 

There ^j(as hasty iknockingi at the door; the maid ran: 

‘ Whiilis it knocjcs^ ’ 

‘The Kin^s valet is without. The King: asks if her 
Majesty ls%wake.’ 

‘ Let him ask,* said the Qi|^en : ‘ I will never see him 
again. Say that I am at prayers.* 

Seton called,*‘ Reply that Her Majesty is unabje to seQ 
the King at this tftne. Her Majesty awoke early, agd is 
now at prayers.* , She returned to the bed, where t];ie 
Queen lay on her* elbow, picking her handkerchief .to 
pieces with her teeth. 

‘ Sweet madam,* she said, ‘ bethink you now of what 
must te done J:his day. You wish to be avenged of your 
enemies . . .* 

The Queen looked keenly up. 

‘ Well, well, of all your enemies. But for this*you must 
irst be free. ^And it grows late.* 

1 The Queen put her Hair from her face and lobked at the 
light coming in. She sat up briskly. ^You are light, m(f 
mie. Come and tciss me. 1 have been playing baby until 
my head aches.* 

‘You will •play differently now, I sae,* said Seton, ‘and 
other heads may wish they had a chance to qfhe.’ 

The Queen took her maid’s face^in her dry hands. ‘ Oh, 
Seton,* she said, ‘you are a cordiaP to /me. They have 
taken my poor David, but have left me you.* 

‘ Nay, madam,* says Seton, ‘ they might take me too, 
and you nee(3 none^ of my strong waters. There is wine 
enough in your honey for all»your occasions.* 

A shadow of her late gloom crossed over hej. 
hopey has been racked with gallfy *Tis you that have 
cleared it. Give me my nightgown, and send for F|ther 
Roche. I will say my prayers,* 
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With a spirit so rci |ponsive as hers, thfc vvilloto mov 't was 
a signal for schemingV^to begin. Up an,^ down her mind 
went the bobbing looms, across and across the hum.ming 
shuttles, spinning -the fine threads together into a fabric 
whbse yarp was vengeance and the woof escape from self- 
scorn. She must be free from prison this coming night ; 
but that was not the half : she intended to, leave, her captors 
in the bonds she quitted. So high-mettled was she that 
I doubt whether she would have accepted, the first<Ckl the 
price of giving up the second. Those beihg the ends of 
her purpose, all her planning was to adjust the means ; and^ 
the first thing that she saw /and, with great courage, faced) 
was that the King — this mutilated god, this botch, this 
travesty .,.of lover and lord — must come out with her. Long 
befo,re demure Father Roche could answer his summons 
she had admitted that, and strung herself to accept it. 
She must drag him after her^ — a hobble on a donkey’s leg 
— because she .dared not leave him behind. He had 
betrayed his friends to her — true ; but if she forsook him 
he would run to them agasn and twice betray her. She 
shrugged him out of mind. Bah ! if she must take him 
she would take him. *Twas to be hoped t(e* w^Duld get 
pleasure of it — and so much for that. But whom dared 
she leave ? She could think of no one as? yet but her 
brother iSoray. Overnight she had separated him from 
‘ the others, and she judged that he would remain separate. 
Her thought was this : — ‘ He is a rogue among rogues, I 
grant. But if you trus: one rogue in a pack, all the others 
will distrust him. Therefore he, being shunfted by them, 
will cleave to. me; and they, not knowing how far I trust 
him, will falter and look doubtfully at one another ; and 
some of them wiM c 6 me over to him, and then the others 
will be stra^ided.* Superficial reasoning, rough-and-ready 
inference, all this. She knew it quite well, but judged that 
it would meet the case of Scotland. ^ It was only, as it 
were, the scum of the vats she had seen brewing in France. 

. ) But I keep Father Roche from his prayers. 

■\>y ■ 

Affairs in the palace and precincts kept their outward 
caln! in the face^ of tfee^ buzzing town. Train - bands 
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paraded the the Castle wasifor her Majesty, the 

gate! were faithful. In the presencje of such monitors as 
these the burgessefe and their wives k 5 ^t their mouths shut 
as they stood at shop-doors, and wh«n they greeted It the 
close-ends they looked, ljut did not ask, -for news. But^the 
Earl of Morton’s men still held the palace, and he^ himself 
inspected the guard. There were no attempts to dilute 
his hold, so •far as* h^ could le^^n, no blood-sheddings above 
the a^inaiV, no libels on the Cross, no voices lifted against 
him 111 the nijglit.^ He held a morning •audience in the 
Little Throne -rooifi, with his cjpusin Dotigjas fos chief 
^cretary ; and to his suitors, sneaking him fair, gave faii^ 
replies. But it may be admitt^ he was very uneasy. 

That had not been a pleasant view for him overnight,^ 
when the great Easl of M^ray, newly returned, w^kecj the 
hall with the Queen upon his arm. His jaw had dropped 
to see it. Here was* a turn given to our affairs I Drearps 
troubled him, wakefulness, and flying fa^ncies, which •to 
pursue was torment and not to pursue certafn ruin. He 
slept late and rose late. At a %ort of levee, which he held 
as he dressecf, he was peevish, snapped at the faithful 
Archie, and-almost quarrelled with Ruthven. • 

‘ Do you bite, my lord ? ’ had said that savage. * If 
I am to lose my head it shall be in kinder company. 

I salute your fordship.’ •And so he slammed out.* 

Morton knew that he must smooth him dowit bbfore^ 
the day was over^ but just Tiow there were more pressing 
needs. He told his cousin that he^must see the King at 
the earliest. 

Archie wagged his silvery head, looking as wilfc as an 
old stork. ‘Why, that is very well,’ says he^ ‘ bqf how if 
he will not see you ? ’ 

^ What do you mean, man ? ’ cried the Earl imon him. 

‘ Why, this, cousin,’ said Archie : ‘ thai; the King is out 
of all hand •tlje moyi. I went to his door betimes and 
listened for him, but could he^ nothing forby the snivelling 
of his boy, therefore made so bold as® to open. Therrf !• 
found the minion Forrest crying his heart out over the bed, 
and could hear our kinsman within^howling blasphemy in 

English.’ - 


T 
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* Pooh, man, *tis IMs way of a morniiig>,’ ^id Mor|ton, 
heartening himself. ‘What did you therx'? ' ^ 

Ai^chie screwed his lips to the whistle, and cocked one 
"^yebr&w at the expense of the other. 

, ‘Wh^t did I ? T did the foolishest thing of a,ll my days, 
when I sent in my name by the boy. Strutting moorcock, 
call fne, that hadna seen him all the day before! Oh, 
cousin Morton, out comes our King like a blustering gale 
o* March, and takes me by the twa lug§i apd wren(;^es at 
me thereby, and ^shakes me to and fro as if I were a sieve 
for seeds. “ Ye' black-hearted, poisonoucs beast 1^’ he roars ; 
^ ye damned, nest-fouling chick of a drab and a preacher ! ” 
says he — ah, and worse nor that, cousin, if I could lay my 
tongue to sic filthy conversation. “Til teach ye,” says he 
thunderous, “ I’ll teach ye to play yout- games with your 
King I ” He was fumbling for his dagger the while, and 
would have stabbed me through and through but for them 
that stood by and got him off me. Cousin, I fairly ran.’ 

The Earl looked sternly at him. ‘Tell me the truth, 
you Archie. What devilfe trick had you played’ upon 
him?’ 

He looked so blankly, swore so earnestly;, J^othing, 
upon his honour, that he had to be believed. 

‘ Well then,’ said Morton, ‘ what may this betide ? ’ 

‘ Woe cSin tell your lordship ! Little good to you and 
‘^me belike.’ 

Lord Morton said, ‘ I doubt he’ll play us false. I doubt 
the knave was working the courage into him.’ 

And there you see why he was uneasy 4n his ruling 
of the j5alace. Heavy, ox-lfee, slow- footed man, thick- 
blooded^ fond of thick pleasures, slow to see, slow to 
follow, slow to give hp— he felt now, without more rhyme 
or reason to support him, that his peril was great. The 
King was about ‘to betray him. A hot mist of rage 
flooded his eyes at the thought ; and then hir heart gave a 
su^e upwards and he felt the thick water on his tongue. 
^ IHie betray me, niay God help him if He cares 1 ’ 

After his duties in the Little Throne-room, in this grave 
conjuncture, it seemecr good to him to get speech with Mr. 
Secretary, who had be^ ^et out of the house, but had let 
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himself in a^ain'\^hen his master, mi lord of Moray, came 
home. I 

‘ Pray, Mr. Secretar/ says he, ‘ hayft you any tidirj^s of 
my lord of Moray ? * 

Lethingtjon became d!*y. ‘ I had proposed to ifieet piV 

lord, as your lordship may recollect. It seemed go^vi to 
your lordship that I should •not go, but that Sir James 
Melvill should — with results tv^ich I need not partiqplarise. 

I hs.^ not beerl ^nt for by my lord of .Moray since his 
home-cojnyig, therefore I know no more tof his l(jrdship 
than your lordship’s self knows.’ 

‘ The Earl of Morton rumbled his lips. ‘ Prutt ! Prutt ! 

I wonder now . • .’ He began to feel sick of his authority. 

* The King, Mr.^ Secretar,’ he began again, ‘ is In some^ 
distemperature at this present. I am in doubt — it is* not 
yet plain to me — I •regret the fact, I say.’ • 

‘ One should see his Majesty,’ says Lethington. ‘ jJo 
doubt but Mr. Archibald here ’ 

‘ By. my soul, man,’ said Mr. Archibald with fervour, ‘ I 
don’t go near him again for a tliousand pound — English.’ 

‘No, no^.Mr. Secretar,’ says my lord; ‘•but consider 
whether ^ourself should not adventure jny lord of,Moray.’ 

‘ My lord ’ 

Morton lifted hi§ har\d. ‘ Man,’ he said, ‘ yo^^rnust do 
it. I tell you, the sooner the better.’. The handf fell 
upon the table wi^ a thud. • Lethington started, then left 
the room without a word. ^ 

Very little was said between the two gentlemen at this 
moment in charge of Holyroqd until thS Secretary ’•►return. 
The Master of Lindsay intruded upon them tb report that 
the Earl of Lennox had left the pal«ce,had left Edinburgh, 
and had ridden hard to the west. Lord Morton n9dded to 
signify that his ears could do their duty. 

‘Like so9,.like father,’ said Archie when the Master 
had gone. 

Soon afterwards Lethington knocked at the dot)r,i 
entered, advanced to the table, and stood there, looking 
at the ink-horn, which he moved geif||ly. about. 

‘Well, sir! We are here to*listen,’ cried Morton, in 
a fever. * * * 
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Lethington was slo^ to answer even tlfeii. 

* I have been admitfed to my lord of Moray, — so much 
there f-is to say. He' had his reader with him, but came 
"^out Jo me. When^T began to speak he regretted at once 
that he tould not hear me at any iength. He showed me 
his table encumbered with business, and declined at the 
present to add any more to the litter. ^ I i|rged your 
'lordship’s desire to have speech with him as soon as might 
be ; he*' replied that his own desire wj.s;> always, ^ all 
things, to serve your lordship. I said, “ Serv^ his lordship 
then in^’this ” : upon the Which he owned that he ‘ failed of 
strength. I have a traveller’s ache in my bones,” saith ' 
he. “ Let my Lord Morton have patience.” ’ 

He stopped there. 

Lord Morton took a turn ab^ut the room. ‘ No more 
than that said he, Lethington ? No more than that ? ’ 

‘* His lordship said no more, my lord. And therefore, 
seeing that he plainly wished it, I took my leave.’ 

The Earl looked at Archie Douglas : some secret intelli- 
gence passed between thefn in which the Secretary had 
no share. 

‘ I am going to speak with my lord of Ruthven in his 
chamber,* then said he. ‘ And, cousin, do you come also.’ 

The guard presented arms to the great man as he went 
down the hall, and a few underlings — women of the house, 
grooms of the closet and coffer — ran after him with 
petitions ; but he waved away all and s’iindry. They fell 
back, herded into groups and whispered together. The 
Secretaj’y came out alone and paced, the‘^hall deep in 
thought. One or two eyed Kim anxiously. How did he 
stand now? It was a parlous time for Scotland when 

nobody knew to Vhom to cringe for a favour. 

# 

Then — two hours after dinner — word was .brought down 
into the hall that the Queen would'^ receive 'the Earl of 
JVI^rton and certaiie other rikmed persons in the Throne- 
room. o Great debate ,over this. Lord Ruthven was for 
declining to go. ‘Wi^ are masters here. ’Tis for us to 
teceive.’ o 

But Loyd Liddsay Shook his ragged head. VNo, no, 
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Rulhven/ skfrsy ‘ take Counsel, rAy tine man. It is ill 
to go, but worse ±0 stay away.' % 

^How's that, tnen?' cries Ruthveft, white and fiej|:e. 

‘Why, thus,' the elder replied. you go, you jhow* 
that you are master. If you go not, you betray ithat wu 
doubt it.’ 

‘ I see it precisely contrary,’ says Ruthven. 

‘ Then,# he was' told, ‘ yKfa have a short vision. It ii> 
the ^ong manic5kn afford to unbar the door.’ * 

The Earl Morton was clearly for going. ‘ I take it, 
my lorcf of Moray is behind tfiis message.* Lef us se^ 
•what he will do. He is bound to us as fast as man can be.’ 

They sent jap Lethington, who came back with the 
answer that my lord of Moray had been summoned fti 
like wise, and would i?ot fail of attendance upon her 
Majesty. This sailed the masters of Holyrood. ‘ Where 
he goes there must we needs be also.’ • 

Archie Douglas and Lethington had rfot fceen reqtfired 
by the Queen ; but when Archie was for rubbing his hands 
over that, the^ other advised hitn to take his time. 

‘You are not the less surely hanged because they let 
you see*yoij are not worth hanging^’ said the ^Secretary. 
Archie damned him for a black Genevan. 

At the tinte set the Earls of Morton, ArgylJ,#and Glen- 
cairn, the Lords Ruthven, Rothes, and J^indsay, ^nd* somg 
few more, went imstairs wi^i what state they could muster. 

They found tne Queen on the throne, pale, stiff in the 
set of her head, but perfectly self-possessed. Three of her 
maids and Lady .Argyll were behind the throng Upon 
her right hand stood the King in a long ^ermine cloak, 
upon her left the Earl of Moray ii^ black velvet. Lord 
John Stuart and a sprinkling of young nSen held the inner 
door, and a secretary, in poor Davy’s ^hoes, Sat* at a little 
table in the The six lords fil5d in according to 

their degrees^f ranking. Ruthven, behind Lindsay, jogged 
his elbow : ‘ See the pair of*them thf re. Betrayed, maij, 
betrayed!^ . 

None of them was pleased to sm that Moray had been 
admitted first, and yet none pf mem in his heart had 
I expected anything else. It was ‘the King \^o drew all 
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their reproaches: inf some sense or anbthef'' Moray!) was 
chartered in villainy. 

Tf^e Queen, looking straight before her, moistenecj her 
.lips twice, and sjDoke in a low voice, very slowly and 
dist^inctly. 

‘ ' ^ Lhave sent for you, my lords, that I may hear in the 

presence of the King my contort, and of these my kindred 
and friends, what your wisdoms may have to declare 
concerning some late doings of yours, As I ask vrfthout 
heat, so I shall expect to be answered/ Paiising here, she 
jlooked' down at her hands placid in hfcr lap. So uncon- 
scious did she seem of anything but her own dignity anc/ 
sweet estate, you might have taken her for a girl at her 
6rst Communion. 

The Earl of Morton moved out a step, and made the 
best speech he could of it. He had the gift, permitted to 
slow-witted men, of appearing more honest than he was ; 
foi^ tardiness^ of’ utterance is easily mistaken for gravity, 
and gravity (in due season) for uprightness. One has got 
into the idle habit of connecting roguery-, with fluency. 
But it must bp allowed to Morton that he did not attempt 
to disavow his colleagues. If he urged hi;5 ©Wn great 
wrongs as an excuse for violence, he claimed that the 
wrongs o.C Scotland had cried to him louder still. He now 
held the palace, he said, for the prevention of mischief, 
and should be glad to be relieved of the heavy duty. 
Then he talked roundabout — of requitals in general — how 
violent griefs provoked violent medicines — how men will 
fight topth and nail 'for their consciences. Lastly he made 
bolder. ‘ If I fear not, madam, to invoke the holy eyes of 
my God* upon my doings, it would not become me to quail 
under your Majesty’s. And if that which I hold dearest is 
enchained, I should be a recreant knight indeed if I failed 
of a rescue.’ He^' glanced toward the King ?Lt^ this point ; 
but the young man might have been a'carvetl effigy. His 
en^ therefore — for knew ribw that he had been betrayed 
— was a lame one : a plea for mutual recovery*of esteem, 
an act of oblivion, amcles to be drawn up and signed, 
et cetera. The Qu^n, „ placidly regarding her fingers, 
drew on thp otheffe after^him one by one. 
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The EarlfofV^encairn haS nothir^ to say, as he proved 
by every word he uttered ; the EcJ^ of Argyll began a 
speech, but cau^t his wife’s eye and never finisljpd it. 
Lord Lindsay, an honest, hot-gospef, rcnigh sort of man— 
who might have been «. Knox in his' way — saic^ a §rQat 
deal. But he was long over it, and slow, and prolix;; ^nd 
the Queen^ none; too patient; At ‘ Secondly, madanf, you 

shall marli ’ shd began totap with her toe ; and then one^ 

yet mpre impa|iont broke in, feeling that he muift shriek 
under his irritation unless he could relieve it by speech. 
This was Lord RiLhven, a monomaniac, with one* cry for 
the world and one upon whoni to cry it. If he spoke his 
rages to the Qyeen in form, he aimed them at the King in 
substance, and never once looked elsewhere, or threatened 
with his finger an^ other^than that stock-headed starer out 
of painted eyes. • ^e thrust away Lindsay with a pawjpg 
hand, and — ^ Oh, madam, will you listen to me now ? ’ says 
he. ‘We speak our pieces before ye Jikq bairns dn a 
bench, who have acted not long since like men, and men 
wronged. A^d who are we,^ when all’s said, to justify 
ourselves?^ Who was the most aggrieved among us ? Let 
that mati.Vpeak, Who had most cause to cry out, Down 
with the thief of my honour ? Let hirn say it ndw. What 
was our injury compared to that man’s? If we^ played in 
his scene, who gave out the parts? If we laid’hand^ upon 
our Queen, by whose command did we so? And into 
whose hands dief we commit her royal person ? Let him 
answer, and beat us down with his*words, if to any hands 
but his own*’ Wrought up by his own eloquence, driving 
home his terrible question's, he had adva^jeed^unawares 
close to the man he threatened. The King jumped 
back with a short cry ; but the QueeA, who had been 
straining forward to listen, like a racer at liis mark, 
interposed. 

‘I am listening,^ she said; ‘continue, Ruthven.’ 

Ruthven, at this check,* began to cast about for hjs 
words. He had lost his flow. ‘ As for yon Davy^ maaarfi, 
Vll not deny airt and pairt in his tiking ’ 

* Why, how should you indee^l ?%aj^s the Queen, smiling 
rather sharply. 
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' I say I will not, i^adam," says Ruthv^en, ftbrried ; then 
with a savage snarl hr) turned short on the, King and fleshed 
his tc|Dth there. 

* And you ! * he iaved at him : ‘ deny it you, if you dare I ’ 
« l‘he Jiing went white as a sheet. 

Man,’ said the Earl of Morton finely, ‘ hold yoiir peace. 
I lead this company.’ 

Lord Ruthven said no mote, and Morton toc^ up anew 
his parable. What he did was well done' : v^he did n<W give 
ground, yet was. conciliatory. It was a case foj Jerms, he 
^aid. Let articles be drawn up, lands be restored, offices 
stand as before the slaughter, the old forfeitures be over- 
looked, religion on either side be as it had been : in fact, 
let that <come which all hoped for, the Golden Age of 
Peace. 

^The Queen consulted with her brother, ignored her 
husband, then accepted. Lethington was to draw up 
artfcles and ^submit them. For Peace’s sake, if it were 
possible, she would sign them. Rising from her throne, 
she dismissed her gaolers. * She took Morp>y’s arm, just 
touched the King’s with two fingers, and walked through 
the lines made by her friends, a page going befbr^i to clear 
the way. The moment she was in her room she sent Des- 
Essars out with a letter, which she had ready- written, for 
^the Earl of Bothwell. 

Left with his fellow-tragedians, Ruthven for a time was 
ungovernable, with no words but ‘ black traitor — false, 
perjuring beast of a thief’ — and the like. Morton, to the 
full as bartered as himself, did not try to hdld him. He 
too was working into a steady resentment, and kindling a 
grudge which would^ smoulder the longer but burn the 
more fiercely thari the madman’s spluttering bonfire. And 
he was against all sudden follies. When Ruthven, foaming, 
howled that he wduld stab the King in the back, Morton 
grumbled, ‘Too quick a death for him ; and Lindsay said 
drily, ‘No death at^all. Yoii lad is wiser than Davy — 
wears a .^hirt that would turn any blade.’ ‘ Then I’ll have 
at him in his bed,’ saysJRuthven. And Lindsay, to clinch 
the matter, scoffs af mm jwrith, ‘Pooh, man, the Queen is 
his shirt of mail. ‘^Are y6u blind ? * 
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Into this^ yeasty flood, with courage truly remarkable, 
the Earl of Moijay steered his bai^ue, coming sedately 
back from his escort of the Queeij. At first the/ were^ 
so curious about his visit that they fprgot the vehejpient* 
suspicion tliere was of freachery from him also, ^he pre- 
cision of his steering was admirable, but he ran too, close 
to the rocks when Jie spoke (jf the Queen as ‘ a young lady 
in delicate healtl^ for whom, considering her eagej tempef 
and flliil bodjf, the worst might have been,feared in the late 
violent doings.* ^ 

, Here Morton cut in. ‘ I cafl God to witness, my lord, 
and you, too, Ruthven, shall a^hswer for me, whether or not 
I forbade the slaughter of that fellow before her face. For 
I feared, my lord„that v^ry health of hers.’ 

‘ And you did well to fear it, my lord,’ said the Earl of 
Moray ; and that*v\*as the turn too much. 

Said Ruthven to him dangerously, ^ You make me Sick 
of my work.’ He peered with grinning iTW.lice into* the 
inscrutable face. ' Tell me, ypu, my lord of Moray, what 
did you look for in the business ? What thought you would 
come of murder at the feet of a woman .big ? God in 
heaven, *s1r, what is it you look for? \yhat is it ygu think of 
day after day ? ’ 

Lord Moi^y blinked — but no more. ‘ Hush,iiush, Lord 
Ruthven, lest you utter what would grieve all ;who lovjg 
Scotland.’ . • 

Ruthven howled. ‘Man, do ^ou talk of Scotland? 
Are we friends here ? Are we in the kirk ? If we are in 
council, for (jod’s sake talk ^our mind*. Ah ! — taik'of that, 

my good lord ’ he pointed to the empty throne. ‘ Man, 

man, man ! there’s your kirk and ^our^altar — /ou prater ' 
about Scotland’s love.’ For a moment he fairly withered 
the man ; but then, as drowning in a flgod-ticfe of despair, 
he lifted up his hands and covered his tormented eyes. 

‘ Oh, I am s*ck just,* he said, ‘ sick of your lying — sick, I 
tell you, sick — sick to deathV 

The Earl of Moray made a little sign with^his eyebrows 
and closed eyes; and they left lim^alone with Ruthven, 
It y^hould never be denied of thjs^ man that he had the 
courage of his father’s race. 
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kissed it before he led her away. Des-Essars went 
.first ydth a shaded lam'Jern. 

Th> great dark house was perfectly quiet as they went 
'downstairs and through the chapel by the tombs of the 
kings. J^ust here, however, the Queen stopped and called 
back jDes-Essars. ‘ Where does he lie ? * she askefd him ; 
and he pointed out the ston^ — she was standing almost 
upon it — and for many a d^y remembered the curious 
regard she had for it : how she hovered, as it wer^, over 
the place, looking at it, smiling quietly towards it^ as if it 
afforded her sOme quaint thought Words have been put 
into her mouth which, according to him, she never said 
— melodramatic words they are, rough makeshifts of some 
k?ind of art embodying what was to come. According to 
Des-Essars, she said nothing, ndther resolved, nor pro- 
mised, nor predicted ; nothing broke herismiling, consider- 
ing* silence over this new grave. 

‘ To see her there,* he says, ‘ in the lantern-light, so easy, 
so absorbed, so amused^ was terrible to more witnesses than 
one. It opened to me secret doors never j’et suspected. 
Was murder only curious to her? Was horror a kind of 
joy?* 

But it frightened Mary Seton out of her courage. ‘ Oh, 
what do you see in there, madam ? * she whispered. ‘ What 
.mover your mirth in his grave?’ 

The Queen turned her head -as if shaken out of a stare. 
She met Mary Seton’s eyes in the lantern -light, and 
laughed. 

‘ Come away, madam, come away. LoOk no more. 
There’s a taint’ 

‘ Yes, yes,* says the Queen ; ‘ I am ready. Where is the 
King ? ’ 

‘The K^iiig is gone, madam,’ said Stewart of Traquair ; 
‘and I think your Majesty will do well to be gfter him.* 

This was true. Arthur Erskine, holding the horses 
qut^de the town wah, told h€r that the King had ridden 
forward at once, at a gallop, with his man Standen. She 
was therefore left with but two — himself and Traquair — for 
escort ; but he assured Sier that every step had been taken, 
she would be in nd sort 6f danger. 
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‘ Danger W she said, laughing lightly. ‘ No, no, Ersjjbine, 

I do not fear it. Ruthven’s d^ger seeks not: my 
back.* ^ \ 1 

They lifted her up, the rest mounted after herf they 
walked their horses cleai* of the suburb.* After some half- 
mile or ‘more of steady trotting the Queen reinec? up and 
stopped the partly. She listened ; they all did. Far'^away 
you could^fiear the^regular gklloping of a horse, pulsing in^ 
the (4§rk like ^cme muffled pendulum. Now and again 
another \s broke into it and confused the rhythm. 

‘ Thefe^ rides in haste our *sovereign Igrd,’ s^iid the 
' Queen. ‘Come, we must foll 9 w him.’ 

By Niddry House — under the lee of the wall — ^jhe found 
the Earls of Himtly and Bothwell, Lord Seton, and a 
company of tweytj^ horsemen waiting. The hour- had 
gone five. / 

‘God save Scotland!’ had called Tra/:p4air, and Bpth- 
well’s strident voice had countercried, ‘ God skve the Queen 
of Scotland 1 ’ 

‘That voice hath blithe assurance,’ said she when she 
heard iti /‘She joyed in adventure and advefiturers. 

She aske'd for news of the King. ^ Where is rey consort, 
Lord Bothwell ? Rode he this way ? ’ 

‘ Madam, he dfd, and had a most mischiewfts scare of 
us. We knew him by the way he damned us •all.* Birt 
he’s well away by now. Vou may hear him yet.’ 

She gloomed at that. ‘ Ay,’ aaid she, ‘ I have heard 
him. I shall always hear him, I think^’ Then she shivered. 

‘ Let us ride on, sirs ; the night is chill.’ 

Nobody spoke much. Lord Bothwell kept clpse to her 
right hand. Lord Huntly to her left# They would change 
horses at Gladsmuir. 

The tide#was breaking over wet rocks, one pale streak 
of light burnished the rim .of the sea, as Lord Bothwell 
lifted down his Queen. Astounding ^o feel how freslf and 
feat she was ! The dark hull of a castle could just be seen, 
suspended as it seemed above a cl!aud-bank, with sea-birds 
looming suddenly large or fading# to be^mall as they swept 
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in an^i out of the fog. Eittle ti^ed waves brd’ke^nd recoiled 
near W upon the wee<;^ stones. 

‘ D\fnbar, madam,’ ^ays Bothwell, his hinds still holding 
^ Ijer — ‘ and the good gr^y guard of the water.’ 

oTIie |f,ing, they "told her, had been in bed those three 
houts.^ 



CHAPTER VIII 


i king’s ^VIL 

Sir James M^VILL, wise and mature, travellejj gentle-, 
man, made nothing of a* ride to Dunbar in the slu^h of 
snow. He was careful to take it before the dawn, 'and 
arrived late, to find Ihe Queen not visible. They told hjm 
she had come in some hours after dayhyeik, exhausted, 
but not nearly so exhausted as her horse. H; was hardly 
likely she would rise the day. 

‘You’ll let her Majesty know that I’m here, with my 
service tD,*ye, Mr. Erskine. And since ye’ve so obliging 
I’ll take a nlouthful just of your spiced wine.’ 'Thus Sir 
James ; who y^as sipping at this comfortable cup when the 
Earl of Bothwell Came* in, stamping the winter* from his 
boots, and recalled him to his privileges. To ’see hirrf 
make his bow to % lord was to get a lesson in the niceties 
of precedence. He knew to the turn of a hair how far to 
go, and unless the occasion were e,xtraordinary, never 
departed from the Decreet* of Ranking. In tht present 
case, however, all things considered, he may have, judged, 

‘ This Earl has merited the salutatiofi of /a Prince-Bishop.’ 
That presupposed, the thing was well done. ,Sir James’s 
heels went smartly together — but with>But a click, which 
would have teen tQo military for the day ; the body was 
slightly bent, with one hand across the breast. But his 
head fell far, and remained down-hung* in deepest reverdhcfi 
of the hero. It is exactly thus that a devotional fravellw 
in a foreign town might salute, bfc not adore, the pass- 
ing Host. ‘ I will not bow the tkijee ito Baal ; no, but 
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I wiir honour this people's GoST And thus bowed Sir 

f; 

‘ Isfow, who graces '.ne so highly ? ’ cried Both well when 
he sap/ him ; and imJnediately, ‘ Eh, slrsl it is’ honest Sir 
^am^s I So the wind hath veered in town already ! Man, 
^Od’re weathercock in this r&lm. Your ^ hand, Sir 
fames, your hand, your hand. Never stoop that venerable 
pow to me.’ 

‘Always the servant of your lordship,’ murmured Sir 
James, much gratified. < ’ 

‘Havers, James!’ says Bothwell, aid sat .upon the 
table. He swung his leg and looked at his sea boots asj 
he talked, reflecting aloud, rather than conversing. 

‘ The Queen is sound asleep,’ he said, ‘ as well enough 
she may be. Good sakes, my man, what a proud and 
gladsome lady have we there I I tell you, I have seen 
yaung men ride into action more tardily than she into the 
perilous dark. She flung herself to the arms of foul 
weafher like a lammock to his dam’s dug. You’d have 
said ’ — he lowered his voice — ‘ you’d have said she was at 
the hunting of a hare, if you’d seen her gallop — with 
Adonis fleeting before her.’ 

Sir James nodded, as if to say — ‘ A hint is niore than 
enough for me.’ 

‘ Well I’ cried Bothwell, ‘well ! What scared the gowk, 
then ? ’ 

‘My lord,’ said Sir James, ‘you must observe, he had 
been by when Lord Ruthven’s knife was at work, slicing 
Davy. He knew the way of it, d’ye see ? ’ 

Bothwell flung up his head. ‘ Ay I he was all in a 
flutter of fear. The bitter fools that they are! Every 
traitor of them betraying the other, and a scamper who 
shall do mischief and be first away. But this one here — 
he’s none t6o safe, ye ken. He’s dug his own grave, I 
doubt. Before long time you an^ I, Melvill, shall see him 
by Davy’s side.’ . 

o ‘Ah, my lord of Bothwell ’ Sir James was scandalised. 

‘ Fearc nothing, man — I must talk. Here, in this place, 
what is he ? Who heeds him, where he comes or whither he 
goes? Why, this skipj/^ick of Brabant is the better man 1’ 
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ilie skipjAck’ of Brabant iwas D«s-Essars, come (pwn 
o call Lord Bothwell to the QueeiV She was aboit to 
lold a councilj an4 Melvill was to abide the upshot, f 

‘Is the King to be there, do you'kntjw, Baptist ? ^^ys ^ 
ny lord, his hand on the> lad's shoulder.’ 

‘Then King sleeps, my lord,' he replied. ‘I heard, ber 
Vlajesty say^ that, he could no^ do better.' 

‘Her Majesty h'as the rights of him by now,' says 
Bothv^^l. ‘ We41-^we shall work none the worse without 
him. Sir jfames, ;^our servant. If I can help you, you 
shall see her.' 

‘So your lordship will bind me fast to your service,' 
Dowed Sir James, and watched the pair depart. He 
observed that Des-Essars' crown was level with tile Earl's^ 
:heek-bone. 

, Let me deal with the fruit of this council; while I may. 
Sir James took a seed of it, as it were, back* to Edinburgh, 
planted and watered it, and saw an abundant harvest, of 
sweet and bitter mixed. As fdl* instance, — to the Earls of 
Moray and Argyll went full pardons of all, offences ; to 
Glencairrp and Rothes the hope of some such thing upon 
proof of good disposition — just enough to separate men not 
quite dangerous from men desperate. To tljem, those 
Besperate men, carne the last shock. Writs of ^treason 
l^ere out against the Earl of. Morton, Lords Ruthven and 
lindsay and the 'Master of Lindsav, against Archibald 
Pouglas of Whittinghaine, William Kirkcaldy of Grange, 
Ker of Fawdonsyde and their likes ; also, definitely and 
beyond doubt, against William Maitland, • younger of 
Lethington. The Secretary had tp tl^ank Lord Bothwell 
for that, for the Queen would have spared ^im if she could 
for Mary Fleming's sake. These writs were 5?brved that 
very night and copies affixed to the Market Cross. The 
smaller fry-^men in^Mortdfi's livery, jackals and foxes of 
the doors— were to be taken £& they felj in and hanged gat, 
£onyeniency. Many were apprehended in their beds* before 
pir James could be snug in his own. * 

One may look, too, for a moment \at*the last conference 
[Of them that of latf had been mastefs W Holyrood. It was 

u 
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ha^. in Lord Morton’s big house — a desultory colloqu^l 
bro|>en by long gloo^^is. 

‘ r'f you are still for hanging yourself, Ruthven,’ said myi 
Lord Morton, in one of these pauses, ‘you’ve time.’ 

♦ ^AncL Ruth ven turned his eyes .about with evident pain. 
Those thought, who looked at him, that he had not so 
much time. He was horribly^ill, with fever in bones and 
blood, ‘ I’m not for that now, my lord,’ he sai.d, ‘ I have a 
better game than that in hand.’ ' ■) ^ , 

^ I could name you one if you w^[*e ndeding it,’ said 
Morton again, with a glance towards Archie Douglas, 
Listening and watching, the grey-headed youth chuckled 
and rubbed his dry hands together. 

* Ay^’ said Ruthven, observing the action, and sickening 
of actor and it, ‘slough your ^skin, Sxiake, and bite the 
better.’ 

^ ‘ Man, Ruthven,’ said Morton impatiently, ‘you talk too 
ntach of what you will do, and spend too much of your 
spleen on them that would serve ye if ye would let them. 
Body of me, we have time before us to ^heme a great 
propyne for this good town that spews us out like so much 
garbage.’ 

‘ We have that, cousin,* says Archie, ‘ if but we accord 
together * ^ 

‘ Ah, traitors all, traitors all ! ’ Ruthven was muttering^ 
to himself ; then (as he thoi^ght of the chief of traitors) 
burst out — ‘ When we have done his butcher’s work — he* 
heels us out of doori ! Sublime, he washes his hands and 
goes to ]ped. We ^re the night-men, look you. Foh, we 
smell of our, trade ! what king could endure us ? Oh, lying, 
sleek, milky traitor ! ’ 

Lord Morton, whose rage lay much deeper, thought all 
this ju^t wind and vapour. ‘To fret and cry treachery, 
Ruthven I Pooh, a French trick, never like to save your 
face. Why, poor splutterer, n'fething will savfe that but to 
^ n^r another’s face.J, 

‘ Yqut talk against my talk,’ cried Ruthven ; ‘ and will 
you do it any better ? ’ 

Lord Morton fiu^^ied, to a heavy crimson colour, and 
his eyes were almosV hidden. ‘Ay, mark me, that I will. 
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[ wilf score ifim’ deep with tiis infa|\y/ lie went tcJthc 
ivindow and stood there alone. Ncl||ody could drawfnvm 
Into talk again. | • 

There was much bustle in EdinbuVgh* during the wecK, , 
and more suitors to the Karl of Moray tVfan he had^timi tp 
see. Mf\ Secretary got no )oy out of him ; he was kiydP to 
the Earl of J/lorton and spoke him many hopeful words *, 
he shook hts finger 'at Eord^Euthven. ‘ Fie, my lord,’ he 
said, ‘ should '^ear a finer face. Turn you to yotir God, 
Lord Ruthven, and^^store up grain against the lean years to 
come. Root up these darnels fr(5m your gai^en-ptet, lest 
they choke the good seed sowed in you. Let stout Mr! 
Knox be your ej:emplar, then ; behold how he can harden 
I his brows. Farewell, my lord : be sure of my fri'indship > 
[take kindly to the ^oil of England. There are stout hearts 
in Newcastle, a gotlly congregation, to which I commer^ji 
you.' 

Ruthven turned away from him without* a ^word to say, 
and never saw him again. With Morton, Lindsay, and the 
rest, he took the English road.® Mr. Secretary Lethington 
went to my lord AtholTs in the west; my lord of Argyll 
became a* 0*upen*s man. Within the bare week after the 
/flight to Dunbar the ragged corse of ^the Italiab lay as 
untrodden byienemies as if Jerusalem had been jjiis sepul- 
Iture. But we are ‘out-running our matter : we mu^t be 
|)ack at Dunbar with Queen^Mary. 

From that castle Lord Bothwell* wrote to his wife, to 
[this effect : — • 

0 

Attend me not these many days. The alder^ may bud by 
Hermitage Water before I kiss the nefck pf dear. For such 
business as here we have was never done in the Debate^ble Land 
since Solway Moss was reddened; such a rising inland forth of 
messengers, sp«h a sealing of dooms, rewards and forfeitures — no, 
nor such a floefeing of* lords anxious to prove their wisdoms in 
their loves. . . . She is hearted like a man« She rises early e^ry, 
i day, and sets to her blessing and banning of men’s lives, with as 
sharp an edge as I to my beef at noon. She has a care for all 
who have served or dis-served her, ^nd^ ho more frugal of her 
embracing than of her spurning heel.* «man only she hath 
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del 1 out of mind ; fi r him hhe hath neither inclination nor 
disgust. She asketh his company, neither seeketh to have 
him\tway. He is as though he were not — st'll air in the chamber, 
for which you ope '.lot the window, as needing more of it, nor 
^hut-to |he window, for fear of more. ,, Doth he entef her presence 
— ^’.vhy not ? the room is wide. Doth he go out — why, not ? the 
worla is wider. How this came about it were too long to tell 
you ; this only will I say, that i^ came latc.^ for at hjr first alight- 
ing here she feared him mortally, as if she viewed in him the 
ghost of her old self. 'Fhat was a sickness o^ the n<lnd, not 
against nature; now gone, and he with it. 'Needs must I admire 
her for'the banishment. . . 

But to return. Business ei^dcd — more sharply than you would 
believe by any young head but your own — sh(‘ wins to the open 
weather. She walks abroad, she takes my arm. Yes, and indeed, 

I am grown to be somewhat in this realm. She rides o'er the 
brae ; your servant at her stirrup ; she sails the sea, your lover at 
the helm. You belie your own courage when you doubt this 
princess’s, my dear heart. For, to .say nothing of her trust in me, 
which you will own to be bold in any lady (and most bold in her 
selQ) she has the mettle of a blood-horse, whoni to stroke is te 
sting. She is far gone with child, and you may guess with what 
zest, seeing her regard for her |)artner in it. In truth, she hath .1 
horror; because her aim is to forget what she can never forgive 
and so every drag ui)on her leaping spirit seems to remind hei 
of him a..d his deeds. Oh, but she ^suffers and is strong ! . . 

I hear you say to me, ‘ Fie, you are bewitched. A spell I A 
spell!’ — but I laugh at you. There is a still-faced, raven-haired 1 
witch-wife in Lidde.sdale working upon me under the moon. Aha, 
Mistress Sanctity, watch' for me o’ nights. 

Yestreen the Q. « spake of your Serenity. ^Shc hates me,’ 
quoth she, * for her father’s sake, in whose cruel disgrace I vow I had 
no part ;< but I shall make her love me yet.’ And when I laughed 
somewhat, she gt,ve u thring of the shoulder. ‘ Fid have you 
know, Lord, Bothwell,’ .saith she, ‘that there’s no wife nor bairn 
in this land can refuse the ki.s.ses of my mouth.’ Thinks I, * You 
are bold to say it. You may come to crav,e them,' Quant h tnoy^ 
tna douke amye^ je te bayse ks mains, j 

^ Yoy can see that he had been laughing at her in the old^ 
way, not boisterously this time, but under the beard, in his 
little twinkling cyefe ;iancj that, in the old way, she had been < 
braced by his braver^;^. • He had guessed — ^you can see that 
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ioo — that she’had some need 'fef him, fend how necessa^ it 
^as that her loathing for her husband^ould pass into mere 
idifiference. . But he had no notion at th^at time how press- 
ig that need was. Not she herself had realised the hor/oi*^ 
hie had until the night hfter reaching Dunbar, when tJiS 

E dng, by’^Standen, had renewed certain proposals, frustrate 
efore by hi* laclfes^ It ma>>have been sudden panic, it 
lay have Ifcen a ^trick of rftemory — God knows \yhat it 
Was ; bfeit she li^id flooded with scarlet, thpn turned dead 
white, had njiurmurld some excuse, and with ^bowee^ head 
and feeble, expostulating hands, tiad left the room. She^ 
did not come back that night, ^hc had called Des-Essars, 
fled with him into the turret, found an empty chamber 
under the leads, had the door locked, a great coffer jammed 
against it — and had stayed there so till morning. *Che 
young man, writing a word or two upon it, says that sh6 
was almost rigid at first, in a waking trance • hnd that s|je 
sat ‘pinned to his side’ while the maids ana valets hunted 
her high and low. ‘ I did what I could,’ he writes ; ‘talked 
nonsense, told •old tales, sang saucy songs, which by that 
time of my^Jife I had been glad to have forgotten, and, 
Effecting a* nonchalance which I was far from, feeling, 
recovered her a little. She began to be curious whether 
tiey would fin?l her. judged by the car how the. stent lay, 
kughed to hear Mistress Seton panting , on the st^iir, *and 


.arwood screaming — “ Therd’s a great rat in my road 1 ” 

I resently she slept, with her head my knees and my 
icket over her shoulders. I took her down to bed before 


lorning, and* in the daylig^it she had partly recovered 
^rself. She transacted business, ate a meal*; but I re- 
larked that she trembled whenever tl^e I^ing entered the 
>om, and faltered when she was obliged to reply tg him — 
Itered and turned up her eyes, as fowls do when they are 
eepy. Forjiuiatcly for her, he was sulky, and did not 
inew his advafices.’ * 

: I suspect that she found out — for sh« was rigid in seif- 
i^robing — that if she allowed herself to abhor him •for an 
mspeakable affront, she would have i to ^ scorn herself even 
for having given him the tne^s of affronting hen 
Right punishment : she would admit Aat she ha<j deserved 
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it. V^She had been t^e baselt of women (she would say) 
whq^ she offered tli^at which was to her a sacrament, ir 
barter for mere pohtjical advantage. Why, yes ! she hac. 
prepared to sell herself to this wallowing swine in order tc? 
escape ^ler prison ; and if he snored the bargain out of his! 
head it was because he was a hog, — but then, O God ! whatj 
was she? So, from not daring to think of that night of 
shame^ she passed to fcaruig to think of the shameful 
recreants in it ; and as we ever peer at what we <dread, it 
came about that she could think of nothing clse^ and was in 
c torment. Des-Essars gives none of this ; it was not in his 
power to get at it ; but he saw, what we can never see, that 
she suffered atrociously, that her case grew desperate.i 
' Hear him. * One day I came with a message to her! 
chamber door, early; the door was half-open. I had a 
shocking vision of her abed, lying the^e in a bed of torture, 
Ifke one stung ; on her face, writhing and moaning, tossing 
her hands— short breath, tearless sobbing, sharp cries to 
God ; while Mary Seton re^d aloud out of Saint-Augustin 
by the fog-bound cresset light. She read on through every- 
thing — pausing only to put our Mistress bapk into the 
middle of the bed, for fear lest she might fall out and hurt 
herself.’ 

If thh ks true — and we know that it is— why, then, ou^ 
of such, waking delirium, out of anguish so dry, Queen Maryi 
must have been delivered if sh-e were not^ to die of it. 

<v- 

'The Earl of Bothwell was not a man of imagination, 
though ke had a q\iick fancy; He read his' Queen in this 
state of hers with interest at first, and some amusement, not 
then knowing l\ow fiirc it was. He saw that she would 
turn white and leave any room into which King Darnley 
entered ; he knev\^ that she would ride far to avoid him, and 
sometimes, indeed, under sudden stress, would use whip 
and spur and fly from him like a hunted thief. When he 
0 found out something — not very much, for Des-Essars would 
not speak — of the events of the night in the turret, moved 
by good -nature, he out himself in the way to help her. 
He got more majds ptched from Edinburgh — Fleming and 
Mary Sengpill — and mimself stayed with her as long as he 
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dared, and I&nger than he ^red. |\nd then, one day oy 
chance, he got a full view of her haunted mind — a fi'ild of 
broken lights injleed ! and saw ho\% far he might iravel 
there if he chose, and with what profit lb himself. 

He was *with her afoot on the links behind the^ to\f 
sandy hillocks of dry bents, and a grey waste at sjich a 
season, abqde of the wind and the plovers ; he with* her, 
almost alcAie. Des-Essars, Avho walked behind them, had* 
strayed with ^tlJe'dogs^ after a hare; the wind, blcpwing in 
from the sga, brouf^ht up wisps and patches of fog in which 
the boy was hidden. Talking she went* carelessly, of 
the things of France, he listening more or less, she stoppefl 
of a sudden, chpked a cry in the throat, and caught at his 
arm. ‘Look, look, look!* she said: ‘what ccMnes thii 
way ? * He follov^ed the* direction of her fixed eyes^ and 
saw a riderless b^rse loom out of the vapour, comb pn 
doubtingly at a free trot, shaking his head and snuffing 
about him as if he partly believed in his freedom,* It 
shaped as a great grey Flemish horse, assuredly one of the 
King’s. 

The Queen began to tremble, to mutter and moan. ‘ Oh, 
oh, the ^res^t horse 1 Free — it’s free I Oh,* if it could be 
so I Oh, my lord, oh I’m afraid ! ^ 

‘ It is indeed the King’s horse, madam,’ he saiej. ‘ I fear 
— some misfortune.’ 

But she stared at him.^ ‘ Misfortuife 1 ’ she (•ried ouL 
‘Oh, are you bfind? Go and see — go and make sure, 

I must be fissured — nothing is certifin yet. Run, my lord, 
run fast I ’ 

He made to obey, and in’^tantly she clung, to Tiis arm to 
stop him. She was in wild fear. , 

‘ No — no — no— you must not leavS m^ here I There are 
voices in the sea- wind — too many voices. A ctamour, a 
clamour I Those that cry at me throiJgh the door, those 
that are out bn the^ea — a many, a many ! I tell you I am 
afraid.* Her fear irritated •her ; shp stamped her foot. 

‘ Do you hear me ? I am afraid. You shall not l^ave me*.’ 

There was no doubt. She was beside herself — looking 
all about, her teeth chattering, fjngWs •griping his. arm. 

‘ Why, then, I will send the lad, y^a’am,’ says Bothwell. 
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* YoV need have no feLr with >fnie. I hear no voices in the 
windL’ ^ 

Sne looked at him wonderfully. * D^o yoij never hear 
%them at night?’ Then her eyes paled, and the pupils 
d^ifidlefj to little specks of black ‘Come wkh me,* she 
said in whisper, ‘ a-tiptoe ; come softly with me. VVe must 
find him — we can never bc^ sure till we see,,him lying. 
There is one way: you liftMihc eyelids. Better than a 
mirror to the nose. Come, come : I must iook at J)im, to 
be very sure.’ She stared into the whiijs sky, and gave a 
sudden ^asp, pointing outrv\ards while her eyes .searched his 
face. ‘ Look ! ' she said ; ‘ the birds over there. They are 
about him already. Come, we shall be too late.’ She led 
him away in a feverish hurry, through bush and briar, talk- 
ing ajl the time. ‘ Blood on his face — on his mouth and 
shjut hands. Me gripped his dagger by the blade, and it 
bit. to the bone. l ie comes and cries at my door — all foul 
froKi his work — and asks me let him in. But I hold it — 
I am very strong. He always comes — but, now!’ She 
laughed insanely, and gaveu skip in the air.. ‘Oh, come, 
my lord — hurry, hurry ! ’ 

The loo.se horse had trotted gaily by them as the 
a-stonished Lord Both well followed where he was haled. 
Pre.sently, however, he heard another sound, and pulled 
back to listen to it. ‘ Hearken a moment,’ says he. ‘Yes, 
yes! I thought as much. Here comes another horse — 
galloping like a fiend — a ridden horse.’ 

' She .started, forced herself to listen, kne\v. the truth. 
‘He is hunting! Take me — hide me — keep me safe! 
Bothwcll, keep him off me ! ’ 

She knew not what she said or did ; but he, full of pity 
now, drew her behinef a clump of whins s^nd held her with 
his arm. 

* There, there, ‘ madam, comfort yourself,’ he said. 
‘ None shall harm you that harm not OtC first.* How shall 
you be hurt if you are not to^ seen? Trust yourself to 
fhe.^ ^ 

She shook in his arm like a man in an ague ; uncon- 
trollable Ais of shakirj^ Ijossessed her, under which, as 
they passed through \pry she shut her eyes, and with bent 
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head endured them. So mi^ch shefeuflfered that, ifhfc had 
not let his wits go to work, he woullk have hailed the/King 
as he went poun(|ing by. He supposed that she had been 
shocked mad by jthat late business d/ hasty blood.^ 04 
course he was wrong, bmt the guess was enough t® prevent 
him following his first purpose, and so killing her ou^i^ht. 

The Kipg came^ rocking down the brae, red and furious, 
intent upbn the truant horse ; and as he went, Bothwel^ 
made^old ^Jance ^at the Queen. What he s^w in her 
hag-riaden face v|as curious enough to *set him thinking 
hard ; curious, but yet, as he saV it, unmistakable.* Theje 
was vacancy there, the inabiMty to reason which troubles 
the mentally afflicted ; there were despair and misery, 
natural enough if the poor lady was going mad — ^fend knew 
it But — oh, thcl-e was ho doubt of it ! — there was fn the 
drawn lines of he;- ^acc blank, undisguised disappointmegit. 
He saw it all now. - She had believed him dead, her heart 
had leaped ; and now she had just seen hifii j^ive, gallof)ing 
his horse. Clang goes the cage-door again upon my lady ! 
Now, here was a state of things ! 

When the King was out of sight and heading, swallowed 
in the ^©wjng fog, and she a little recovered, and a little 
ashamed, he began to talk with l*cr ; and in time she 
listened to what ]ie had to say. He spoke \vgll, neither 
forgetting the respect due to her, which before he had been^ 
prone to do, nor that due tp himself as a man of fhe world. 
He did not disguise from her that he thought veiy lightly 
of David’s Jcilling. 

‘Saucy servants, in my opinion, ’die said, ‘jnust take 
what they deserve if they expect more than Uiey are worth. 
They demand equality — well, am] when they meet gentle- 
men with dagger^s, they get it.’ But hef hastened to add 
that to have killed the fellow before her faefc must have 
been the act of beasts or madmen— ‘and, saving his 
respect, mSdtim, yefur consort was one and your Ruthven 
the other.’ 


To his great surprise she then said quietly thaCshe was 
of the same mind, and not greatly afflicted by the deed, or 
the manner of it either. She had seJbi fnen killed in France ; 
queens should be blooded as well eis|iouTids. She also con- 
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side^\d that Davy had Ticen prasumptuous. He had known 
his altitudes too welL But useful he had certainly been, 
and she intended to have another out of the s^.me nest — 
Joseph, his brother* Singular lady ! she had found time 
tOcwFite <‘nto Piedmont for him. ^ 

‘Well then, madam,* says Bothwcll, with a shrug, ‘all 
this being your true mind, I own myself at a loss how to 
take your extreme alarms.* 

She bit her lip. ‘ I am better. Maybe they, were 
foolish. Who knows ? I cannot tell ytu anymore than 
this. I ^had nearly forgot lliat wicked deed. But there are 
other offences — women find — which cannot, can never be 
forgotten.* She grew impatient. ‘ Ah, but it is not toler- 
able to discuss such things.* 

Even then he did not know wh«lt she meant. She had 
been‘ mortally offended by the King, offended to the 
pomt of horror — but by something worse than murder and 
strife in the chain ber, by something which she could not 
speak of! What under Heaven had that red-faced, stable- 
legged lad in him which coind terrify her? 

‘ Madam,’ he said, ‘ if you cannot talk of it, you cannot 
tell it me, and there is an end. My counsel to y6u is this : 
put the young lord and his sottishness out of your royal 
head. Lopk at him stoutly and aver that he is naught. 
^You have shown that you can face a rebel kingdom ; 
face now* your rebel heart, h'or I say that your heart is 
a rebel against your head, swerving and backing like a jade 
that needs the spur. Ride your heart, madam K Ply whip 
to the flanj>s, bring i^up to the boggart in thc»corn. Thus 
only your heart shall nose out the empty truth. Why, 
good lack ! what is there to credit all your alarm but silly 
fed flesh and scefhin^ liquor ? I.ook at him, judge him, 
flick youi^fingcrs at him, and forget him. Madam, I speak 
freely.* 

She said faintly that he was very right ^ She had 
suflgred much of lat§ in all ^^ys : she .spoke of pains in 
tne 8ide»,in the head, of fancies at night, etc. She owned 
that she desired his good opinion of her courage, and pro- 
mised she would tr^ ^ earn it. Looking tired and ill 
smiling as if she kftew^itly too well there was no smiling 
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matter, she held out her l^and tofcim at the entryjof the 
town. He bowed over and kissec^t. Mildly she thanked 
him and went hpr w^s with Des-JTssars. 

He wrote to tl|e countess soon after, : — 

Very strange matters chance here daily, of the whic^ 1 write 
not exactl^r for fear of misreading. One thing I plainly under- 
stand, th% K. shall never nrore prosper here. While he was 
belmjgd he wa^ Something, and when he was dreackd he was 
mucn ; but now tlfat h6 comes and goes unAoticed he is nothing 
at all. And so he will remain, •! suppose, iMitil th® lying-in, 
which will be in June coming tjiey say. Ill betide him iherf if, 
when she is reminded of him in his son, he play her any trick. 

I would not gi\’e a snap of the finger and thumb for Ij^is life. We 
are for Edinburgh on JMginday morn, whence look infallibly tor^ 
my tidings. 

The King then, was nothing at alb 'Nerved her 
brawny councillor, she had faced her ‘ boggart in the corn,* 
and in two days’ time could ^url her fine lip to remember 
him. Thaf is a proof that she was sane at the root, need- 
ing 119 jaiore than such bitter as his rough tongue could 
give to* restore her tone. And, having riddeji her fears, 
she soon found that she could rid her memory altogether. 
The King Vent •out ^nd in, as Bothwell had avritten, un- 
noticed. He made no more attempts to co|ne •at h^, 
spoke to none^but his own compan>% felt that he was in 
disgrace, and sulked. Lord Botj^wcll scoffed at him by 
implicati^ — by^' every keen shaft from his eyes and every 
wag of his head; Lord .Huntly k^pt at a distance; Sir 
James altered his salutation. On the Sunday before they 
should move back to town they* were sneaking df the rebel 
lords, whether <hey were now in England or ^^et on the 
road ; and Bothwell began to cry up Rutlfven, his mad- 
ness, hisjbnives, his friends’ knives. The King got up and 
left the tablle. Ffe told Standen afterwards that he should 
not go to Edinburgh. Standen toJd Des-Essars, aiid.he 
told the Queen. 

‘ Oh, but he shall,’ she said ^t once, consulted her 
t friends, and sent him a verbal ^essage that she should 
^ need him there. He felt this badly — but obeyed it. 
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Foic, much against h^* inclination, she had made up her 
mind ftiat she must dra^ the chain which had been forged 
upon her; she must keep the King in her :eye for fear he 
should work her a mischief. His fathe" Lennox was in 
Glar,gbw, an escaped enemy : it would never do for him to 
go thither. Or suppose he were to return to England ! 
No, no, she must keep him in Edinburgh, keep hr:n cowed, 
and yet not allow him to grow desjx^rate. , Worse than 
that, the time was coming on when she must h^ve him by 
her side, in the house, perhaps nearer stiH. He *vas now 
* the Queen’s dearest Consort,’ but soon he would be ‘ the 
Prince’s dearest father ’ and "a power in the land. The 
Earl of Bothwell, consulted, was j)recise about that — 
^ awkwardly* precise. 

‘ Folk will talk, madam, aV)out you and him. He’ll not 
want for a faction to cry, “The King keeps aloof! Well 
he may, knowing what he knows.” CHi, have him with 
you, fna’am, as ndar as may be. I'or hawks dinna pick 
out hawks* cen, as they say ; and if he owns to the child — 
why, he should know his own.’ 

She flushed. ‘You speak too plainly, my lord.’ 

‘ Not if I mean honestly, ma’am.’ • * 

‘ I hope you mean so,’ said she, ‘ but the sound of your 
phrase is otherwise.’ ' 

‘ I was speaking in character, ma’am. Mark that.’ 

She was looking down at her lap when next she spoke, 
carelessly at her careless fingers. ‘ Whose child do they 
allege it?* 

The directness of the question and indirectness of its 
manner puzzled him. He could not tell whether to be 
blunt or fine. 

‘ Madam, I am Vio scandal-monger, I Hojdc, and have 
little pleasiire^in the grunting of hogs in a sty. But hogs 
will grunt, as your Majesty knows.’ 

She did not raise her eyes, but said : ‘ It will be better 
ypu answer me in a few wo?ds. One will suffice.* 

He tried — he began — but could not do it. ‘ Madam,* 
he said, * you must answer for yourself. All I will ask is 
this : what, think you, dr<^ w the King to the deed he did ? ' 

She lifted her hbadf^and gave him one long look. 
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Rather, it seemed long. He klelt down quickly and 
kissed her knee. S 

; He rose and |3egan to justify himself. ‘You forced me 
to say it — it mav have been my dufy — make it not nvy 
offence. *God kribws I needed no such royal •inswen as 
you have given me — not I ! I think no evil of*your 
Majesty, ^lor have I ever.' 

She Hashed her eyes upon him — not angrily by any 
means. ‘ Qh,* iViy lord, may I be sure of that^ Come, 

I will tell you wlfet I “seem to remember! There was a day 
when you enlarged yourself fiV)m my prisbn anG rode^ a 
free man, to Haddington. •What said you of me there 
among your friends ? ’ 

He puzzled over this. ‘ I can charge myself with 
nothing. Your Grace Vfnows more of me than I do.'* 

‘ Did you not^speak in the hearing of one Pringle con- 
cerning me and my uncle the Cardinal ? Did you give me 
a name then ? Come, come, my lord, be plain. Did* you 
not?' 

He bursi out laughing. ‘ The voice is the voice of 
Queen Mary, but the words are of Blacky James Stuart ! 
Oho, TTiaSam, you will hear finer tales than this concerning 
me, if you sound that thoughtful man.' 

She pressed hjm, but he would neither deqy^nor affirm. 

‘ I shall not defend rfiysclf, madam, before your IVtajesty^ 
But I will meet the EarJ of Moray,* and wager him in 
battle, if you give me leave : in battle of one and one, or 
of a scor‘d or of ten score. Let Ifim repeat his charge in 
the Grassmarket if he dare.’ 

Baffled here, she harped back upon the c^iiia. She said 
that she needed to be sure of, his good opinion of her. 
Then he made l\er heart beat fast, f(5r hd came and put his 
hand upon the back of her chair and stood right! over her : 
she could feel the strength of his eyes,^ike beams from the 
sun, drivifig* down^upon her. 

‘Madam, and my soverdgn lady,^as God is my jydgje, 
this is the truth. I loved you once, and, at love'f^^ bidding, 
staked all on a great design. My plot was unmannerly, 
but so is love ; you were offerydec\ with me, as your right 
was, I loved you no less, but •bc^oifred you the more, 
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because of that. If nctv I thought evil of you — such evil 
as yoh suspect in meJ-I would tell you so for the sake 
of that love I gave you before.* 
r She bowed her head and thanked Lurr. fiumbly ; did not 
look up, aior stir from her place belqw hi[n. > 

‘ meek as a mouse I * — he could not remember ever 
to have seen her so before. What was in, her heart? It 
sent him away thoughtful. NeV.t day he rode ai her side 
to Edinburgh. 

Established^ there more firmly than at any time since, 
her reign began ; with a Cou^icil packed with her friends, 
with Lord Huntly (her slave) for Chancellor; with her 
open enemies ruined and in exile, her secret enemies abject 
at her* knees, her husband in disgrace, ai.d her child near 
its ^bifth — in this comfortable state of her affairs, the Earl 
of Both well suddenly asked leave to, 'go into his own 
country. She.w\s piqued, and could not help showing it. 

* You desire to — you will consort with — one who loves 
me little? Well, my lord, ’..'ell ! Mow should I hinder 
your going, since I cannot quench your desire?* 

Thinks he, ‘ Now, now, what root of grievant^ i*s this, 
sprouting nere ? ’ Aloud he said, ‘Madam, I am content 
— and mo|:e than content — to stay by your Majesty so 
long as you find me of use. Ikit the time is at hand, and 
you have 5aid it, when you will refuse me harbourage.* 

* Yes, yes,* she said quickly, her faefe aflame: ‘you 
cannot be with me in the Castle.* 

She had agreed to lie-in there, and had forbidden 
quarters to Lords Both well and Huntly alike. Do you 
ask why?* Mary Seton might have answered you in part 
— but scornfully, since women have no need to ask such 
things. They know them. ‘Lord Huntlyf Lord Huntly!* 

I can hear her .say— a pretty, vehement little creature — 
‘Lord Huntly! And he a known lover of odV mi.stress? 
F|ow should he be tj;iere?* I^ass Lord Huntly: what of 
Lord Bqthwell ? She would shake her head. ‘ No, no,’ 
she would say, ‘ it could not be. He is a faithful friend.* 
Well, then, what of^thjit?^ She \i'ould rise quickly and 
walk to the window. ^ t cannot tell you, sir, why he is 
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not to be there. But I am very clAar that she would not 

suffer it. Oh, for example* initossible 1 * You .Would 

get no more from heiL And what rAore could you want? 

But the’ Quebd v|as still frowfiing over his leave ojf 
absence, and pin<^ing^her lip. Then’ she brokf oidt,^in 
the myist of her private thoughts: ‘But I cannot ^refuse 
I you ! How cai} I ? You having asked to go — what*is the 

worth of iiyour staying, wh^h your heart is And yet 

— there is the King ’ She looked slily up. ‘My lord, 

do yo% dare'to tr^st your pupil alone?* • 

His fAce took a gay air.» ‘If I arji your tutor, 
madam * 


‘ Why,* said she, ‘ what else can you be ? My confessor ? 
My cousin ? My brother ? What else ? * 

He laughed, avoiaing»her inquiry. ‘ To be your brother 
would be to own kinship with my lord of Moray*. ^A 
dangerous degree, Ina’am, for one of the paiy.** 

‘ I would not have you for my b:-<?ther,* she isaid 
[inoughtfully. 

Responsive thought struck fire in his eyes. ‘ I will ask 
you this. Will your Grace receive me into the Castle? 
There*! pfeuld be of service — maybe.* 

. He watched her intently now — \'^atched until he saw 
lithe flag conje fluttering down. She lowered her eyes ; he 
fould hardly hear* her Words. 

‘No, no. You must not be there. • Afterwards — come* 
soon.* She waited there, lianging on the last word ; then 
rose. ‘Y^,* she said, ‘it is bett>?r that you should go. 

I will not — r~* She spoke wildly. ‘.Go, my lord, go.* 

He knelt to her before he obeyed ; at^ the door she 
called him back. Quickly he returned, but she would not 
look at him. 

‘ I wish to tell you — as plainly as I can-w- — ^ So she 
began, speaking slowly, feeling for her \vords. ‘ The King 
shall be th^e with me — in the Castle. It is painful to me 
— I conceive that you muat know it. But I shall do as 
you advise — that scandal may be averted.’^ ^e^straAn^ 
her arms down, stiffening them, gave an impatie^nt shake 
of the head. ‘Heaver! watch^ ovjer»me ! And you, my 
lord, do you pray. Ah, but yow use mot prayer ! * She 
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seemed conscious thalf' she was speaking double and h 
not understanding. I ^ made lier angry enough to look a 
him. ‘Well, well, why are you he?e still? Go quickly 
I say — go.* ' ■ i ’ 

Gn he did, a puzzling, excited man. ^ 

Before he left the city he saw his brother-in-law, Lore 
Huntly, for a moment. ‘ Geordie,* he said, ‘ Tm for the 
border. I’m going to my wife^' Are you for ycUrs or dc 
you stay here ? * 

‘ I stay.’ 

‘You» may'be wise. Lam going to my wife — and I 
rrtay be wise. God knows that I know not. I have not 
seen her for five months.’ 

- Lord Huntly had no answer. He had not seen his 
for over a year. Presently Bothwcll makis another cast. 

‘ I ' took leave of the Queen of late. She was greatly 
wrought upori — distempered. Sent me off — called me 
back — sent me Off again, after some wild words. I know* 
not what to make of it.’ 

‘ Help her through it. Code! ’ said Huntly. 

‘ I think it is a matter for Lucina,' said Bothwell, am 
went his road. ' ‘ 

He travelled musirtgly by the hill-ways into Liddesdale, 
French Paris behind him. At the top of the* pass — Note 
o’ the Gate, they call it — whence first you sec the browr 
"Valley of ’the Liddel, and all the hills, quiet guardians 
about the silver water, he reined up, and stood looking 
over his lands. ^ j 

‘ Yonder awaits me the fairest dark lady in Scotlar / 
and (to my mind) the fairest demesne : the open country 
and the good red deer. Oh, the bonny holms, the green 
knowes, and the dedged rocks! Houp, man I We are 
free of the scented chambers and all their whisperings 
here.* 

‘It is most certain, my lord,* said French^Paris, ‘that 
we have left the direction of these whisperings to Monsieur 
dfe Moray j jp , * 

Lord Bothwell was stung. * Monsieur de Moray I 
Monsieur.de Moray > Pooh, rascal, she has her husband 
with her now. And tlpt^may be even worse for me.* 
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French Pays looked demurely the reins sliding in 
his fingers. ‘True, my lord, she'^as his Majesty. I 
have, remariced that ivoman in the Queen's condition 
have extraordinaryf inclination for their, husbands. is 
Reasonable. 

‘ You»arc a fool, Paris,' said the Earl. 

But whe^i he at Hermitage, his proud wife upon 
his knee, my lord swore to* himself over and over again 
that he Avas the liappiest rogue not yet hanged, i^nd yet 
he could n^t but 7iear,^ beneath all his protestations, that 
slow, wounded voice, — ‘ Afterwards — come soon.' * Good, 
lord ! "'hat was the meaning oPthe like of that? 
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*To a wcJlnan’s affair flocked matron a|id ma'id, till the Castle 
scented a hive of rock -bees. !\far off, it was said, you 
«)uld hear Jhem humming within ; on ^udden alarms out 
they came ii^ swarm, and ill fared pnysician or priest, or 
discreet, wicie^ared gentleman sent by his wife to get a 
piece of news. June was in and well in, skies were clean, 
the twilight long in coming*and loth to go. • Queen Mary 
lay idle by Ijer window, and watched the red roofs turn 
purple, the hills grow black, the paling of the.l^ht from 
yellow to green, the night’s solemn gathering-in, the star 
shine cl^r, in a dark-blue bed out there over^Arthur’s Seat. 
Her.time was short— but one coulcf scarcely tell. She often 
felt that* she scarc*ely cared to, tell when this crowning hour 
was to come. * 

Quick-spirited, .san|;uine young woman, sh^bade fair to 
be weary^f matron and maid alike, with their everlasting 
talk of ‘ the «i)romise of ScotFand,' their midwifery stories, 
their nc(ds and winks, tljeir portentous cares over what she 
had supposed a {)retty ordinary business. It was to be seen 
that shl v^s fretting, and the truth was that she was in 
much too good health : bodily ease had never been pleasant 
to her, and never been safe. Her mirfd greV Srrogant and 
(luxurious at once, ^It itself free to range in regions unlaw- 
ful ; atid^ did range, the lax flesh playing courier. So 
while the humming and swarming of the household bees 
went on* over and a^ut her listless head, while she snapped 
twice at the maids f^r dvery once the matrons chafed her, 
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in xici iiiina sne walked where sne Ufin would have had her 
body to be : and then, sick this futility, she grew peevish 
and wished she had nkver tteen born. Upon such a crisis, 
intending for the^l^stjMarji Beaton sifperinduced a stout,,* 
easily -flushed, garliesonje lady, her aunt Lady^ Forbes 
of Rerc§. ^ • 

Mary Bjaton.was now the wife of Mr. Ogilvy of Boyne ; 
but this aifnt of hers was of •the father’s side. A Beaton, • 
she, niece of th<? great murdered cardinal, sister* of the 
witch-V^fe ot Buc«lleuch, and in these, no less than in her 
own respects, a lady to be aware? of. She was in her days 
of silver and russet now, who before may have been df 
dangerous beauty — of that quickly-ripe, drowsy, blowsy, 
Venetian sort, disast|ous to mankind. Of it, indeed, th« 
clear ravages remained, though cushioned deep in comfort- 
able flesh ; traceable there, as in the velvety bosses 'of a 
green hill you marTcViG contours of what wa^nce a citadel 
of war. Her grey hair she now wore Ov^r her earsf to 
conceal (as the Queen averred) members w*\iich were so 
well stuffed \^iih gallant lore to be independent for the 
rest of their lives. She had a pretty mouth — a little over- 
hung — dimpled chin, light green eyes, fat, pleasurable 
hands, a merry voice and a railing toilgue. Thaftks to the 
combination,# she could be malicious without ceasing to 
amuse. To those who know — and by this time! Tiopqthey 
are many, — it is good evidence of her abilities atid merits 
alike that Mary I!!,ivingstone could not abide the woman. 

It was i:^t required that she should. The Queen, too 
languid to jwdge her, listened to the savoury tales of this 
Reres by the hour together, lieither laughing por chuckling, 
but for all that fully content. ^ So one might watch 
audacious archer;^, and admire the^bai4)ed flights, even 
when some pricked oneself. Lady Reres was of that kind 
of woman who can never speak of meft without marking 
the gender of them. All the persons on her scene wore 
transparent draperies ; to hear her y^u would have sup- 
posed that the one business of man were to pursue *his 
helpmate, and of woman to stroke her own beauties. She 
spared neither age nor sex from her •categories all must 
be stuffed in somewhere ; nor did the very throne exempt 
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the sitter from ser\^:ce. The throne of ^Scotland, for 
instance ! She made it sufhclimtly appear to Queen Mary 
that her royal father had bien a/ mighty hunter. She 
•Jcnew the romantic origin of fall tcie '> >y-blows — ‘Cupid’s 
trophies^’ as she called them (O my Loi i of McCray !) — and 
did^oot scruple to reveal them to the ears of Lady. Argyll, 
herself the daughter of Margaret Erskine, and Quite aware 
of it. Then she must adventure Queen Marie df Lorraine 
— the o'^ie saint whose lamp had never groyn dim upon 
her daughter’s ^Itar — and hint tl&t sne had^be?n con- 
scious!/ fair ahd not uncoii^ciously pursued. ‘ And I speak 
as one who should know,* sweet madam,’ said this old 
Reres ; ‘ for the Cardinal, fine man, was of npy own kindred, 
tmd differed noways from the rest ^)f the men. I mind 
very Sv^ell — ’twas at Linlithgow, (vhere you were born, my 
Queen — Que.en Marie sat by the window on a day, her 
hand at her ^;ide, at her foot a dropped rose. But oh ! 
thA flower \4'aV wan beside the roses in her face. Your 
Majesty hath not her hues — no, but you favour the Stuarts. 
“Dear sakes, madam,” sa/ I, “you have dropped your 
rose.” So faijitly as she smiled, I heard her sigh, and 
knew she could not answer me then. “ Some one t^ill pick 
up what r have let fall,” saith she at last — and then, behind 
the curtcyn^ I sec a red shoe. I touched nay lips — they 
^ were, as red as your own in those days, madam — and 
slipped Sway, knoVing my bopk. Hey ! but red was the 
hue of the Court at that tide — with thc‘tall Cardinal, and 
the tall rosy Queen, *and the dropping, droj^ing roses.’ 
The Queyn let her •talk. She had ^ soft, wheedling voice 
— a murmurcius accompaniment to luxurious thought. 

No doubt, when the; body is unstrung you pet your 
thought, and incfulg? it in its w^anton ways. There is no 
harm in* dreaming. The Queen lay waiting there, thrilled 
faintly with the s^se of what was to come upon her, softly 
served and softly lapped. And in soft guise’' came into 
^ijjiistry the figures pf her drefems, inviting, craving, implor- 
iog> giving, clinging about her. She communed again 
with all her lovers, the highest and the lowest — from 
Charles -of France,* Mo.st, Christfan King, a stormy boy, 
who frowned his blacjc brows upon her and kissed so hotly 
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on that day ^he saw nim last, dofvn to slim, grey-eyed 
Jean-Marie-Baptiste, - whoM by kir^ness she had made 
man. Others there wWe, slored in.ner mind, a many and 
a many — and an^lfon^ of ^em would*^have died for ^ her.* 
once. Whkt of ]\|r. Krwox, of the great hands ? AVhSt of 
John Gordon, fiercest of old Huntly's sons? Whjif of 
George Gcydon,* romantic, speechless lover at this hour ? 
To each liis own sweetnessfio each the secret of his own 
desire she ^vouipd each by each as she lay, turning and 
drcamihg among her pilfows. And when 
the cooing old Reres by the beti spoke of LTord Bbthwell, 
she listened, sharply intent ; And wondered if there were 
light enough I^ft to betray her, and hoped not. Danger- 
ous, desperate, hardy |man ! He was a theme upan which 
Lady Reres descanted af large. Let his draperies t)e as 
they would, his gander was never in doubt. . . * ^ 

Reres had known. James Bothwell — so sh'sAlways called 
him — for many years ; for although his orjy numbe^-ed 
thirty yet, and she confessed to five-and-forty, he had come 
into blossom^ as quick as a j 5 bar-tree in a mild Lent : at 

fifteen and^a half James Bothwell ! Slje lifted up her 

hands tO end the sentence. 

‘They say — under the breath I speak it — th&t of late 
lie hath cast his eyes above him. Ah, and how^h^h above 
him, and how saucily, let others tell your Majesty.* Queen 
Mary*s hot ears needed nq telling. ‘They say* it drove 
my lord of ArrJ,n into raving fits. Fie then, and out 
upon you, J^othwell, if Majesty caiTnot be a hedge about 
a lovely woman ! Byt so it hath ever been wifh all that 
disordered blood of Hepbhrn : thieves alU all thieving 
greatly. I need not go back fa^ — and yet they tell the 
tale of the first Jdepburn of them^ and* of Queen Joan, 
widow of our first James. What did those t\vf> af Dunbar 
together ? * At Dunbar — a Hepburn an'd a dead Queen of 
Scots — alaClJ«l and ^hat had done this living Queen with 
her Hepburn there? ^ 

‘ A pest upon them all ! * cries Reres ; ‘ for what*did the 
son of that Hepburn with a Queen ? And the father of 
our James Bothwell, wliat did Jie? *For if James Both- 
well’s father loved not your Matestv’s ^wn mother^ and 
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and pricked her into a dry heat. I'or it is to be known 
that could not nyrse her baby, ‘ Take him, take him 
good Reres. I canrfot bear fie nct.se he makes, nor can 
ease him any. Af.d Vou, lorcR come again if 
yw cwip. Come ^vhen the ^in/ is by.’ Here, as if 
some an.xicty, she riised herself in the 
bed. They saw how white she was, and how fearfully in 
.earnest. Fail me not, brothers, in this. I des.re you to 
be with me when the King^ is here.* * '* 

When they had both promised, hey^left fter tifsleep- 
but she .could get none for fretting and tossing atout. 

• Mary Liv-ingstone said, ,How could she sleep? She 
was woful that she could not nurse her baby.’ 

Hereat the Queen took her by tl e arm and hurt her 
by her vehemence ‘What honesCy is'lefl in this world but 
Dea^? she croaked in her misery. ‘ When your blood- 

hS downfall, and ,'your husband is a 

hare declared, and your own breasts play churl to your 

EnX.; DcT.*' 

Mary Livingstone, blind with tears, hung over her but 
could not speak. The Queen drove her away, a'nd-had in 
the reminiscent, the caustic, the fertile Reres. 

At two in the afternoon of a later day a great company 
was admiftcti ; and the King, coining' in last witlf an 
Enghshnwn of hi,s friends, stood for the first time these 
long weeks by the Queen’s bed. She tVas prepared for 

"‘f ’. flinched evidently when he 

saluted it. The Coyntess of Mar brought hi ^e Prince 
having setfled this function of honour with Reres as best 
she knew, and handed it about in the throng 

‘Give it to me,, my Lady Mar,’ says the Queen in that 
Y’ ‘spering voice of hers. All the spring seemed gone 

‘'^^eged her words. The 
wmHng^ feeble 

Chere, sir, there* then! ’Tis your royal Mother has 
of "thi. ’ if "u Queen, bothered and sick 

deadly 

hot as she held it, rocking it about. The King gazed 
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offlpring : he bfinked, 


^13 

solemnly at ^his offipring: he bfinked, but no more 
foolishly than any c|her i^an. The courtiers admired, 
happily not called ujVn tcl speak fact, nobody spoke 
except the Infant* wd^adyiMar,»who fkaded in whispers^* 
Nor did she whiJpcr yi \^in, for presently th^ ciyiyg 
stopped, the Queen held up the child in her armii^^nd 
searched ^guely the King’s face. I say, vaguely, because 
those who^new and loved ^er best could not in the least* 
understand tjia^ 'cwestioning look, nor connect it with the 
words ^e^spoke. ^ Sh<^ used no form of teremony, neither 
sir’d nor my-lorded him ; but pbring blankly in his face, 

* God hath given you and me K son,’ she said. • 

The King w^s observed to blush. ‘ And I thank God 
for him, madam,’ wa‘|his answer, as he stooped tcf kiss th» 
child. He achie^^ed his •honourable purpose, thou^ the 
Queen drew back^as his face came near. Whp did ncft see 
that ? ’. / , 


Again she said, ‘ You have kissed yoyr very s«)n.’ 
There was a silence upon all, and then she added in a 
voice aside—,* So much your .fon that I fear it will be the 
worse for him hereafter.’ Coming at such a time, from 
such a** mouth, the words dropped upon* that hushed 
assembly like an Oracle. No Scot oT them all *durst say 
anything, nof could the French Ambassador fin^ phrases 
convenient. The kingf may or may not have Reard Jier — ^ 
he was slow. But plain^ Sir Williafn Stanley in his ' 
Lancashire voice Yried out, *God save your Majesties, and 
the Prince^ your .son ! ’ She looked about to find who 
spoke so heartily, and they told her the name ^nd station 
of the man. She observed 'him with interesj:, held up the 
child for him to see. 

‘Look upon Ijim, sir, for whom you* pray so stoutly. 
This is the prince I hope shall first unite two nealrtis.’ 

‘Why, madam,’ says Sir William,'* shall he succeed 
before yoi/t^Majesty and his father?’ 

He meant well, but did*unhappily. The Queen gav^ 
back the child to Lady Mar before she replied. 

Then, ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I think he shall, and for this 
reason. Because his father has J^rokeh my heart.’ 

Not a soul dared to move. The Kiag started — as one 
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jerks in first sleep — gr^w violently re^d, lookcfl from face to 
face, found no friendliness in an^, and/broke out desperately: 
‘ Is this your promise?, thi|^ youf! promise? To forget 
^nd/orgive?* / 

cShe f/as as hard as flint. I diavc j^orgivenV she said, 
‘but^rl shall never forget. Would that I could! But 
what if I had died that snowy night? Or what if Fawdon- 
syde’s pistol had shot my babe in me ? ’ 

‘ Madam,’ said the King, ‘these thing: are past.’ 

She threw hefself back, face to'*the wall. A^, they 
are past^ Wdll, let them ^o.* She shut her eyes resolutely 
until they were all gone out f and when that, which seemed 
the only thing to be done, was well done, sl7.e opened them 
Sgain, wh:h a new and sharp outloojt upon affairs. She 
sent 6 ne of the women for Des-Essars‘, another for the 
pljysician. 

•To this laH^r, who found her sitting up in bed with 
ver^ bright ^yes, she said, ‘ Master Physician, I feel 
stronger, having done all the disagreeable duties which 
seemed expected of me. I Vish for your consideration of 
this matter : w]ien can I rise from this bed ? ’ 

He gravely pondered. ‘ Madam, in these heatS' I dare 
not advis^ you to be moved. Nourishment and repose 
should w^rk wonders for your Majesty, as indeed you tell 
me that they have.’ 

‘At leSst, they tvould if I could get them,’ she replied. 

‘All Scotland would give herself to provide them, 
madam, for your solac$.’ 

‘They ^ire the last things I should look for from 
Scotland,’ said the Queen. ‘‘Nourishment and repose! 
I shall leave my bed to-njorrow.’ 

‘ Madam,’ said*the*doctor, ‘ I have but^done my duty.* 

‘ Ah, fluty ! ’ she said. ‘ And have I not done mine ? 
Now, good sir, I irftend my pleasure.’ 

Dismissing him, she turned to Des^Essars^ \vho stood 
^ect by the door. ^ ‘ I desire to wash my hands, Jean- 
Marie. ♦Bring basin and towel.’ 

As he served her at the bed’s edge, she dipped and 
rinsed her hands — darefuljy, fornially, smiling to herself 
as at the good performance of some secret rite. This 
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might have Ijeen lusiral water, Jordan’s, or that sluggish 
flow of Lethe^s. Shi heldlup her wet hands before the 
lad*s face. ‘ Do you -^e anr speck J ' 

‘ Oh no,^madaW!’ ^ 

‘ Be very surej she •said ; ‘ look well again.# 'jrtiase 
hands, mark you, nave been in Scotland four years. V •She 
rinsed ag|in and ^rung th^m of drops ; smelt them, and 
seemed pleaseck ‘ Roses they smell of now — not Scotland,** 
she said. ‘,So li am free of Scotland.* She dried her 
hands lin^ sent nim ^away with the sefvice — ‘ But come 
back soon,* she said ; ‘ I have mbre for you tb do.’* 

Des-Essars returned. ‘Wait you there,’ said she, 

‘ while I writer a letter.’ She wrote, pausing here and 

there, looking wiselj^ for a word or two — sometimes set 
the prim -faced ^outh, ^s if she could find one there — 
scoring out, underlining, smiling, biting .th^ pen. * 
ended — did not re-read. v 

* Bring taper and wax.’ She scaled her letter with*her 
signet ring, and held it out. ‘Take this incontinent to my 
lord of Bothwell. At HermTtage in Liddesdale you shall 
find him. , Be secret and sure. You have pever failed me 
yet, and I trust you more than most. I trusted you four 
years ago, when you were a boy : now you arl nearly a 
man, and shfell prpve to be fully one if you do tj;iis errand 
faithfully. Ask for French Paris at your first coming in — ^ 
thus you will get at my lord^privily. Ndw go, rerflembering 
how much I entrust you with — m^ happiness, and hope, 
and honouf .’ He made to leave her, but she cried, ‘ Stay. 
You love me, I thi^ik. Come nearer — come# very near. 
Nearer, nearer, foolish boy. What, are you so timid? 
Now — stoop down and kiss me^hcre.* She touched her 
cheek, then ofirer(^ it. 

He flushed up to the roots of his hair and •had nothing 
to say ; but he was never one to refuse T:hances. She said, 

‘ You havd Idssed a^Queen. Now go, and earn your wages.* 
He marched from the room,® grown n^^n, and took the way 
in half an hour. 

At his castle of Hermitage, deep in the hills, the Earl of 
Bothwell frowned over his letter, and*having read it many 
times, went on frowning as he flhgered it. ‘Now, if any 
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faith might be given io a princess/ 'le thought to himself, 
‘ those two should never be tcgethef< again man and wife. 
The pledge is here, fl^e writt^ woipd.\ He chuckled low 
in his throat, then^* shrugged ^ke a t Ifaiian. ‘The word 
ota*'priQce, the bond of a weathercock !.i Let the words go 
for wprds — but the heart that devised, the head that spun, 
the hand that set them here, — ah, a man ma}*:. count on 
‘them 1 ’ He sprang to his feot, went to the window and 
looked out far into the sunny brown hi^s. He shook his 
fist at the blue sky. ‘ Oh, Bastard of Scotland, Janies mis- 
begotten of James ! Oh, my man, if these words are true, 
there shall come a grapple between you and me such as 
the men of the dales know not — and a backthrow for one 
•f us, man James, which shall not be for me.^ Leaning 
out of the window, he roared into the court for his men. 
‘ yo,‘ Hob B'lliott ! Ho, Jock Scott 1 ^ Armstrong, Willy 
PiHngle, PariSit/ou French thief! Boot and saddle, you 
dogs of war— I take the North road this night’ He strode 
a turn or more about the room, shaking his letter in his 
hand. ‘Better than a charter, better than a^sasine, bond 
above bonds ^ 

But he went to his wife’s bower. ‘ My heart,’ sihth he, 
‘ I must ISave thee this night — I am called to town. God 
knoweth ^he end of the adventure. Read, my soul, read, 
and t^en acfvisc.’ 

She rdad the French slowly, he behind her, his face 
almost touching her cheek, prompting her with a word or 
two ; but so eager as he was, he was always in front, and 
had to conip back for«her, mastering hi§ impatience. At the 
end .she sat quietly, looking at her hands. His excitement 
was not to be borne. 

‘Well, my girl,* weH ? * 

‘Go to her, my lord.’ 

‘ You say that 1 

She replied calmly, ‘ No, it is she ♦that sayjJ it — it is 
^eiled in these lines.’ ^ 

He tcjpk her face between his hands. ‘But it is thou 
that sendest me — hey ? Be very sure now what thou art 
about If I go, I goHo thq end. 1 stay never when I ride 
out o* nights until I have««the cattle in byre.’ 
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Her deep eyes met jhis without faltering. ‘ Let her have 
of you what she will, ll have what Iihave.’ 

Now she had m^dl^ him] wary. ,He could not be sure 
what she wls at— *-»<nle|s it viere one thihg. 

‘ Dost thou send me,’ Jie *ked her, ‘ to be her b^ne ?' art 
thou so .still and steadfast a hater ? ’ 

‘ I sencLyou not at all,’ she answered. ‘ It is she that 
calls. R^ember that against the time when you have 
need to reme^Seriit.’ 

He '%aijght her up/ and kissed her Repeatedly. ‘ Sit 
thou still, Jeannie, and watch,’ iays he; ‘keep my house 
and stuff, an^ have a prayer ^on thy lips for me. Nevet 
doubt me,' my^dear. Doubt all the world to come, but 
doubt not me.’ I 

She said, ‘ I am very ’sure of you — both of wha* you 
will do, and what^ou will not do.’ , . ' ^ 

He kissed her again, and left her. She .did not come 
out to see him ride away. 

Cantering, on grass through the hot starry night, he 
called Des-Essars to his side and questioned him closely 
about the letter. How did she write it? 'What did she 
say ? Who was by ? ' * 

‘ My lord,4 said Baptist, ‘ I myself was by. Ng other at 
all. She bade me'take' it .straight to your lordship, purely 
and secretly. She wrote it^ herself and* sealed it? with the 
ring on her forefinger. But she wrote nothing until she 
had washed her hands.’ 

‘ Why, my lad,’ sa^s he, ‘ were her hands so fpul ? ’ 

‘My lord, they were the fairest, whitest.hands in the 
world. But she washed them many times, until, as she 
said, they smelt roses, and not of Scotfend.’ 

‘ The plot thickens, God strike me 1 WhaUelse, boy ? ’ 

‘ Nothing more, my lord, save that? .she gave me the 
letter, as I nave t»ld your lordship, and sent me directly 
away.’ 



CHAPTER .X 


•EXTRACTS FROM THE DIURNALL OF THE MASTER OF 

SEMfILL 

That sandy-haired, fresh-colouied, tall gentleman, John 
^mpill, Majtef of Sempill, received his Mary Livingstone 
oa her retur*! from the Court with more demonstration 
than was held seemly in Scotland ; but they were his own 
servants who saw him, and he was sincerely glad to have 
her back. Not only the pattern housewife, ^ut the orna- 
ment of his hearth, the most buxom of the Maries, the 
highest -headecl, greatest -hearted, the ruddiest’ and the 
ripest— vfell might ht say, as he fondled her, ‘ My lammie, 
thou art^a salve for my sair een,’ and cven >more to the 
same effect.* 

'By your favosjr. Master,’ quoth she, ‘you shall give 
oyer your pawing. I am travel-weary and heart-weary, 
and you trouble me.’ ‘ 

‘ Heart^weary, dear love ! ’ cried the Master. * And you 
so new back Jp your bairn and* your man ! ’ 

‘ I am full fain of you. Master, and fine you know it. 
And our bairn is thd’ pri^e of my eyes. But I grieve over 
what I’tc left behind me ; my heart is woe for her. And 
indeed, if you mu^t have it, I am near famishing for want 
of bite and sup.’ „ »• > 

^ ‘Come away, woman, come away,’ said the Master, 
justly shocked. ‘ Tfiere’s the best pasty on the board that 
ever you set your bonny teeth to, and a brew of malt 
unmatched in Renfrew. Or woulfl you have the Canary? 
Or happen the French twme is to your liking? Give a . 
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name to it, wife, for It’s a* your ain,^ye ken/ He hovered 
about her, anxious to lerve, while she pulled at her gauntlets. 

‘ The fiend is in ^hu glov|s, I thir\k. There then, theyVe 
off. Mast«|r, TlHtake a ^lup of the red French wine,« 
Maybe it will put heart into'me.' ' # » 

^ Take your victual, take your victual, my lady,i-says 
f the Mastjf, ‘ r4L be back iust now.’ He was his own 
-cellarer, prudent man, and .was apt to excuse himself by^ 
saying that 9ne I'c^k was better than two. 

TheXw^ne brought^ back the colour tb her cheeks and 
loosened the joints of her tong\ie. All he had n«w to do 
was to listeji to her troubled : and he did listen. It Is 
likely that, ha^ she been less charged with them, she had 
been warier ; but slie was indeed surcharged, fie soda 
understood that it was tlie coming of the Earl of Bothwell 
that had caused her return. . ^ • 

* Not that I would not have braved him .out, you must 
know. Master — bristling boar though he be, dangerous, 
boastful, glorious man. It would take a dozen of Hepburns 
to scare me from my duty. But oh, ’tis herself that scares 
me now So changed, so sore changed. You might lay 
it to wItcHcraft and be no fool.’ 

* Twill be the lying-in, I doubt,’ s'ays the sage Master, 

‘You mind •how hardly my sister Menzies took her first. 
Ay, ’twill be that.^ * ’ ’ * » , 

Mary Livingstone would not have it.* ‘ There'are many ' 
that say so, bu? I am not one. No, no. I know very 
well where to look for it. Witchtraft it is, night-spells. 

I mind the beginning o’t. Why, when I first saw her, all 
dim as I was with my tears, her heart went out to me — 
held out to me in her stretched hands. She took me to 
her sweet warm jjosom, and I could havd swooned for joy 
of her, to be there again. “ Oh,* Livingstone, •my* dear, my 
dear ! Come back to me at last ! ” And so w'e weep and 
cling together, and all’s as it had ever been. For you 
know very well we were ne^ier long divided,’ ^ 

‘ Never long enough for me, ^fary, in my courting'i 
time.* 

* She was expecting her wean from day ta day, and 

I tell you she longed for the houn Sho was aye sewing his ' 
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little clothes — embroidering them — c phers and crowns and 
the like. She workad him his gui ling-strings with her 
own iiands, every stitch — gold; knot-work, you never saw 
•better. And all heV talk was c f him/ 
r ‘ Likely, likely,* murmured .he Master. 

‘ She never wavered but it was to be a prince, for all 
that we teased her — spoke of the Princess Marv that was . 
^coming — or should it not be Princess Margaret? She^ 
smiled in her steady way, as she uses when she feels wise, 
knowing what others cannot know. “ No other Mary in 
Scotland,** she said. “ There are five of us now, and Scot- 
land can hold no more. My Prince Jamie mpst wed with 
a Margaret if he needs one.'* No, she never doubted, and 
you see she was right. Oh, she was jight and well before 
" the rmigic got to work ! 

^ ‘ To me she psed to talk, more nearly than to the others. 
Poor Fleming*! You*ll have heard 6f iier sore disgrace — 
fordavouring that lank Lethington of hers. She is suspect, 
you must know, of seeking his recall, so hath no privacy 
with our mistress. Beaton c^nd Seton were n,ever of such 
account ; so *twas to me she spoke her secrets — over and 
over in the long still forenoons, wondering and doubting 
and hopiflg, poor lamb. /‘Do you think he’ll lippen to 
me, Livingstone ? ” she would say. “ Did your own child 
laugl\to seeTiis mother? I think ’twould break my heart,** 
*she said, if he greeted in my arms.” She intended to be 
nursO to him herself : that 1 will hold by before the 
Throned Three on Ddomsday. Not a night went by but, 
when I carye to her. in the morn, she bade me look, and 
try, and be syre. I told her true, she could do it. And 
what hindered her, pray? What drove away her milk? 
Eh, sir, I doubt I*kn(5w too well. ^ 

‘ It was Beaton brought in that old quean, that Hggar- 
lady of Bothwell’s, fhat lickorish, ramping Reres. Mother’s 
sister of Beaton’s she is, own sister to the wise wife of 
Buccleuch, with wit^craft in •the marrow of her. What 
madfe Beaton do ii? Let God tell you if He care. I 
think the Lord God may well have covered His face to 
hear her tales. Such*a^tainted hislory I never listened to 
— ^ourrtU^r$ de France Oh, Master, Pve heard the Count 
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»f Anjou and Jiis miniAns, and Madame Marguerite and all 
lers at their wicked ta3(k. live heard* Bothwell blaspheme 
ligh Heaven in tlY<^e tongiies, and»ha<J the bloat Italian 
cald my eaf-s with h single vprd. • But t^e Reres beats.alL ‘ 
jood guide us, where" hath^ she not made herseW srfug*? 
^Vhose purchase Imth she not been ? Man, I cannot'^tell 
rou the t^s sh*e- told, nor pne-quarter the shamefulness 
;he dared to rejjoft. And the soft lingering tongue of the 
voman I And ho|v she lets her scabrous words drop from 
ler likeV hotter from A hot spoon I My poor lamb was 
veary of bed and body, I’ll allow. I’ll own the old*limmer 
nade her laugh ; she never could refuse a jest, as you 
<now, however^ salted it might be. No: she must listen 
ind must laugh, whilejl cojald have stabbed the old Speckled* 
vife. But my Quhen Mary kept her at the bedside' and 
there they were, slje and this Reres, for eves kcittering* and 
yvhispering together. • ’Twas then, in my belief, the cast was 
made, and the wax moulded and the spells se^ working. * 

‘ For mark you this. The pains came on o’ the Wednes- 
day morn, in» the small grey hours ; and by nine o’clock 
the child w.as born alive. It wailed from tl^e first — never 
was such a fretful bairn ; and she could hear him, and 
grieved over it, and could not find rest when most she 
needed it. And th^n — -when they, put it to her— she could 
not nurse it. Oh, Master, I could have maimed my*own 
breast to help her ! She trjed — sore, sdre she tried ; she 
schooled herself to smile, though the sweat fairly bathed 
her ; she crqpned to it, sang her French, her pretty stam- 
mering Scots ; but ail to no purpose*— no purpose at all. 
The child just labbered itselT and her — my liionny lamb — 
and got no meat. , * , 

‘ Master, it fairly broke her spirit. She did not fret, she 
did not lament, but lay just, and stared at thfc Whll ; and 
not a maid nor woman among us coulS rouse her. The 
old Reres fridd her^sculduddery and night-house talk, but 
did no better than we with otir coaxing and prayers. S^e 
had no heart, no care, no pride in the world ; but, just let 
^11 go, and thrung herself face to the wall. 

‘ The lords came about her, a^d she showed them their 
prince : you could see she scorned them dn their knees, and 

Y 
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herself to whom the^ knelt inepraven JCing came in 
behind them, and she bade him kj^s his own son. She 
looked him over, with ^11 the ci^y rage withering her face — 
•yoi^'ld have said she had« chalked h^rse*f ! — anci spoke him 
t®rr?ble<words. “ I may forg^Vre, but I ^shall never forget,’’ 
she'':«iid : and to an Englishman who w is with him — He 
has broken my heart.” A King ! He-*? a spoiled toy in 

‘ her hands ; and the like is all the glory of Scotland — a 
thing of no worth to her. What hath ri-hanged her so but 
witchcraft? Ah, what else hath juch a wicked/ virtue? 
Soon a^ter this she sent lor Bothwell ; and when he came 
slie was up and about — mad, mad, mad for .her pastime; 
drinking of pleasure, you may say, like a t;hirst]J^ dog, that 
-fairly bites the water. Oh, Master, Ij am sick at the heart 
with k\\ I’ve seen and heard !’ ' ‘ 

^ ‘Let metfofnfort my Heart and Joy 1’ said the really 
loving Master, and applied himself to .the marital privilege. 
Extracts fre^n his Diurnall, with which I have been 
favoured by a learned Pen, shall follow here — not without 
their illustrative value in this-narrative. I omit all reference 
to the redding of the hay, the wool sales of each week, 
statistical comparisons of the lands of Bcltrees with other 
sheep-grdund, Sandy Graeme’s hen, the draining of Kelpie’s 
Moss, a jjfimous hunting of rats on Lammas Day, and other 
matters of a domestic or fleeting interest. 

It is ^lot without pain, be. it added, that I allow the 
Master to display himself naked, as it v^ere, and far from 
ashamed. It will be .^een — I regret to say it — that he was 
not above, trafficking his good wife’s^ heart, or .sending her 
to grass — in* pastoral figure t — when the milk ran dry. 
Commerce and the Affections ! Well, he was not alone in 
Scotland ; there Wer^ befted Earls in the trade with him- 
canny chafftrers in \hc market-place, or ^in Knox’s phrase) 
Flies at the Hone 3 ?pot. He was no better than his neigh- 
bours ; and you will hear the conclusion of their whole 
patter, from a shre\^d observer, at the end of this book. 

*rhe Jirst date in the Diurnall of any moment to us is — 

July thz 22 . — Yester-een rny dear wife Mary Livingstone, blessed 
be God, returned tocher home. Being comforted and stayed, she 
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had much to rejiearse ofj Court doings. Great tales: Forbes of 
Reres'’ lady, a very gamester; > the Earl ’of Both., and others. 

Harsh entreaty of the X before man)* witnesses. Mem, Mot 

to forget own ^dvant^ge i?t such news, *1101 th^e Earl of Bedf(qrd) 
and Mr. C(ecil).^ 

July the 2a. — I wrote out my proner fair for the Earl of Bed- 
f(ord). JohiVLeng rode with* it/a sad [discreet] person. Wool 
sales this week . .• .• tandy Graeme : havers anent his hen. . . . 
M(ary) Uiving^tone) tasiej* in mind, haler in b®dy. Spake freely 

of the Cour^. The Q sent a French youth fpr the ^arl of 

Both., and when he came saw him^ alone in her chamber. Thi^ 
would be grqat news for Engl(and\ but and if they would pay my 
price. Mem, Tmbe not to cihate. yEquam memefitojrebus in 
arduis servare mentem, 

July the 27. — . ^ . M. L(ivingstone) saith.that her mate 
Fl(eming) would give, all lawful things to have back the 
Sec(retary), even to her allegiance as a subject ; so intemperate^is 
the passion of love in women. Saith that the Earl of Both. 

desires the K to recall Mr. Jt(rchibald) D(ouglas) in order 

that he may betray my Lo. of M(oray) to the Q . Maybe 

the K >vt)uld do it, if he had enough credit Tvith her. The 

K hates my lord of Both, as mortally as ever he did the late 

Italian, but not jw it h any more reason ; at least M. L(ivingstone) 
will not admit any, 'Pressed her, but* as yet fruitlessl)^ She is 
clear that there will be open strife between the^ Earls of ^oth.* and 
Mo(ray) : but the darker man l^ath a sure hold on himself and 
his friends. Mem, To write all this fairly to-morrow in the new 
Spanish cipher^ Mem, 2, She saith that the Earl of H{untly) is 

now Chafujellor) and a feclared lover of the Q . % Harmless, 

because the Q hath little to give but scorn to them that openly 

love her, 

August the 3. — Letter from my lord of Bed(ford)u His gross 
English manners. He asks roundly what price is demanded. 
This is shamefql dealing — greatly offended, John Leng saw my 
lord personally in Berw(ick), and was asked to devise secret means 
to speak with me. Most certain that he hath writ to the Q—w — 
of Eng(land). I shall tell him nothing as yet, and write but round 

^ The Earl of Bedford was English Commissidher at Berwick, a ready 
purchaser from scandal-mongers. Mr. C. ^s, of courje, the famous English 
Secretary. * 
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cd}out . . . News this day 
but mark in what manher. 
himself to ride with Refused, Wher;mpon he set out alone, 

’ only his English wi^h him*; and, the O — ^ emba rked with the 
lord ofvBoth. in a little ship P/om .^Kewhaven. Our informant 
saith^not who accompanied them, save tl.sat they were famous 
robbers and pirates. Suspect Ormiston and .Hay of^^Tala, known 
to me for desperate men. M(aCiiyX S(eton) went alotig with her. 
Lady Re(res) took the Pr(ince). Mem, Xfvingstone) should 
go to Alloa^ but it dikes her not to leavt^her child, Her^hape too 
, , , Mgm. 2, o To write, vejy shortly and finally, intd KngQand), 

August the 7. — News this day from M. Fl(emiiig) , Sir James 

Mel(vill) gave the K a cocker spanic of hiv own rearing, and 

^the K — ^ boasting of this (for they are 'rare who show him any 

kindness in these days), it came to the Q ’s ears. Fl(eming) 

\erriteth that eho* rated Sir James sharply for this in the gallery at 
Alloa, saying, * I cannot trust one that loves them that I love not.* 
Sif James alLpothered to reply; rare for him. She flung away 
before the words were ready, and took my lord of Both(weirs) 
arm. ... - ^ 

The Earl of Mor(ton) writeth me from Northumberland with a 
fat buck from Chillingham. Hopeth I will stand his friend for 
the sake €f my father, whom (saith he) he entirely loves. His 
heart is woe for Scotland, and any news which ,^ay help him 
thither h8 will be thankful of. Mem To write him civilly my 
thanks, a^d tell hinf something, but not near all. Enough to let 
him see that I know more, , , . 

Sandy Graeme very resolute upon the hen ; spake insolently to 
me this day. He threatens to pursue. ... 

August the 15. — The K , We hear, flew into a great passion 

of late, and threatened to have the life out of my Lord of Mor(ay) 
— but not in my <iord'S hearing. He is vexed to death that the 

Q consc^ with those • two earls, his chief enemies (as he 

thinks) : I mean Both, and Mor(ay). The Q reported his 

threat to her brother ; and now the K jp gone ^way, supix)sed 

to Dunfermline ; but he kept i^ very secret. The Q is to 

huat the deer in Meggatdale, we learn. I have at last prevailed 
upon M. L(ivingstone) to seek the Court. She goes, but not 
willingly. In my letter of this day ^o Eng(land) I plainly said 

that the mtelligence I had was worthy the Q of Eng(land*s) 

study. ‘ Let her wrfte soorf/ 1 said, * or — — ’ and so left it. Quos 


that the Q-!^ — hath, gone to Alloa ; 
The^K* — ^was invited; and offered 
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ego Si pwerful coiistructidn, aposiopesis hight. Mem, To 

see that John Leng renArs just accounts^ of his spending on my 
business, 

August the 17. — My dAir, wifA set out this day for tlie Oou»t 
at Stirling. Grievoul charges of travel cheerfully borne b|TOie. 
She hath premised JTo write fulW. Recommended her to have 
circumspect dealing with m/ l^d of Bothw., to be complaisant 
without laxity of pjjknciple. Tis plain courtesy to salute the 
Rising S^n, though* savpuring of idolatry tf carried to wicked 
lengths, olfe high-headed as ever. . ^ 

A letter from the Earl of Mor(%on), which she desired to read 
with me befpre* she departed, wopdering that he should honour 
me. Lucky that ^he baj horse would not stand. . . . He writeth 
plainly that he desires mp seiyice to win him home from hispxile:' 
asketh me guiding lights, how the land lies, etc. Promises much, 
but more to be regarded is his power to do harm. • Of all lorcte 
in this realm he hath the longest and deepest memory. But whom 
can he hate of mine ? Whom of any other bodyi^ but of 
and that one hated sorest of all men ? Very rich also is he, and 
covetous to ha^e more. Mem. To sleep upon the letter I shall 
write him before returning his messenger. He saith that A. 
D(ouglas) is full of business of all sorts. I fSar, a shameful 
dealer. 

August the 23. — Letter from my #ife, the first she Itath writ ; 

full of juicy meat. The Q took the ^ in^o favour 

again and suffered bis company in Meggatdale. She fears what 
he may do against her if he is alone, cy with his father. The 
lords of Both>|{., Mor(ay), and Ma(r) present there ; and M. S(eton) 
and a few more. Cramilt would not hold *hear so many. Some 
lay at Henderland, some with* Scott of TushieUw. Scott of 
Harden offered and was refused — supposed for fear of th^ Douglas 
hous€^*by-north of hiiji. Afterwards they went t 5 Traq(uair). The 

K , being disguised in drink, held •monstrous open talk of the 

Q there, calling her a brood mare of his, and other such 

filthy boasting.# Sharply rebuked by my lord Both., he had no 
reply to make. Thus it is witlj him, I see. The least favour 
shown, it flieth to his head. At heart he is*a very craven. H 9 is 
a rogue in grain, ... • 

News that Ker of Cessford hath slain tthe Abbot of Kelso. 
IMet on the bridge, each with a conrfp^y, an^ had words ; from 
b^ords fell to blows. 7b ne cede maltSy sed contra audentior ito. 
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True : but how if life be threatened ? Is-it not wher to bend to the 
galef And where doth* this Evil One lie^' and how to be discerned 
by simple man ? Al^ ! the times are lawlenc ! Mem. John Leng 
not ^ home from Beri^wick). He may have zvith him that which 
would fhake him worth the robbery, n £o enquire for him at the 
post. ^ 

. . . Sandy Graeme: his hep a janklihg» thorn a whereof, it 
seems, I must die daily. ... 

* ^ 4 * 

August the ?8. — I learn that M. Fi(eming) hath \Con her suit. 
The Earl of Ath(oll) wrought for her, and my lord of Mor(ay) 
did not gainsay. Therefore Mr. S(ecretary) cometh back. The 

Q , it is said, pleaded with my lord (/ Botkw. to do the man 

"no haxm—ve/y meekly^ as a wife zqjth (ler husband. So it was 
done, and he received at Sir VV. Betts house in Stirling, after 

dinner. PrcsenJ; the Q , Lady Ma(r), Earls of Ath(oll), 

Mor(ay), and Bothw. Leth(ington) went down on his two knees, 
thty say, wept, kissed hands. Then, when he was on his feet 

again, the Q took him by the one hand and gave her other to 

the lords in turn. My lord of Bothw. could not refuse her. 
Leth(ington) as proud as a cock, saith my dear wife, who saw him 
afterwards at thfe coucher by FI(eming\s) side. I suppose she will 
have himrnow. He is- restored to all his offices and is sent away 

to Edinburgh, whither the Q must go soon ^^to oversee her 

revenues.* She will lodge ki the Chequer House, I hear. Now.^ 
why doth ^he so f They establish the Pr(ince) at Stirling: Lady 
Re(res) to be Mistress of his household, an e'nl choice. My wife 
hateth her so sore she wjll not write her name, lest, as she saith, 
the pen should stink. Scandalous doings at Stiding abound. 

The Q in a shortr kirtle, loose hair, dancing about the Cross 

with young men and maids : not possible to be restrained in 
anything* she is conceited of. Mem. To consider closely about 
the Chequer Hoihe. ' I mind that one Master Chalmtrs, a 
philosophic doubter of mysteries, is neighbour unto it. A friend 
of my lord of BothW. in old times. .They say, his paedagogue. 
Sed qucere ... , n ^ 

John Leng returned Monday last. I fear little to be done with 
‘Engl(and). Mr. C(ecil), most indurate, crafty man, must needs 
‘see the goods before he can appraise them.* A likely profit! 
Mem. To consider of the Earl of % Motif on)., if he knoweth of 
LetUfngton) in new favour / A good stroke for him, well worth 
his outlay. But the chargi of a messenger for such a thing f . . . 
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TH^ MASTER OF S^MPILb 

September the 24. — S^ng matter from tny wite — ttie strongest — 

writ from Edinl?urgh. T^iere came in a Jetter from the K ’s 

father, my lord of LeJi{nox), long a stranger to the Court (and 

with good reason of tiis own), which put tffe Q in a flutter. ^ 

She was taken ill and k|pt hex bed. My vife saw her. Jl'his 
lord, it seems, wroU to htr Majesty that he could rft) longer 

answer for the mii^dlof the K his son ; that it was not^ his 

power to st«!j the K^-» — from awoyage abroad. Much more ; but 

this the first. wept and tossed herself about. Note 

this well: the ‘Earl cf Bothw. was at Hermitage in Liddesdale. 

But of this, and its wild results, I prefer own relation. 
No more ^s yet of tl\e Master. 
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ARMIDA DOUBTFUL IX THE GARDEN 

.To the Chequer House at Edinburgh belonged a pleasant 
gardea of yew alleys, grass walks, nut-iirees, and bowers 
cut out of Ijox. You could pace the round of it by the 
li^niting wall, keeping on tuff all the way, and see the 
sky-line broken by the red gables and spires of the little 
clean city, being nevertheless within boskage so generous 
that no man’s window coulci spy upon you. Thus it was 
that orderly Mr. David Chalmers, in his decent furred robe 
and skull-cap, ' was able to tread his own plot, his hands 
coupled behind his back, and to meditate upon Philosophy, 
Gnomic Poetry, and Moral Emblems, undisturbed by the 
wafts of ^on^, rustling of'maids’ farthingales, flying feet of 
pages’, or (Sound of kisses refused or snatched, which those 
neighbour green recesses witnessed and k^pt to themselves. 
In the Chequer Gardtn, this mellow end of September, 
the Court took solace while the state revenues ’’were under 
review, the' Queen’s custom being to work in the garden- 
room, a long covered loggia edging the slopes of grass, 
from nine to eleven in the forenoon, thep to walk for an 
hour, and then to dine. Holyrood was wide, Holyrood 
was near, Holyrood stood empty : this was a whim of hers 
—no more. 

Great days were these for Mr. Secretary Lethington : to 
TeeUthe sun of royaf favour genially warm upon his back 
once mdl'e ; to seek (and surely And) assurance of good 
fortune ia the brown eyes of the “sweetest, most modest, 
gentlest-hearted lady in Scotland. Did he not owe every- 
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thing to Ma^^y Flerwing? ^And was she not a sweet 
creditor? And n^t to her he stbod indebted to the 
weather. The mcfl was sensitive tt) climate, and, like all 
sensitive men, lo^ed autumn best* ‘This slope sun, which 
will neither scorch nor i«fus% his clemency, dearest lad]?,’ 
he said-, ‘ these m|lky skies, which never seem to lo^ the 
freshness irf dawV? the vcjry^gentle death — most merciful 1 
— which each suffers ;* the balm of Night’s dipped 

fingers shed- upoil our brows : are not^ these things an 
augury ^ my true Idve 1 ) of eyen life for you and me ? 
Even life, a peaceful ending (jf our days, with the angry 
solstice turn^, the dry heat, the bared wrath of the sun 
far from Vs ! • Ind^d, indexed, I do believe it.^’ Mary 
Fleming, looking steadfastly into the pale sky, woi^ld be* 
too sure of herself*to feel abashed by his fervour. ‘ And I, 
sir,’ she would ani^wer, ‘ pray for it daily.’ • ' • 

Mr. Secretary, at such times as these, felt purified, 
ennobled, a clean man. Working with the Queen through 
mornings of golden mist and ^veiled heat, he did his very 
best in her service, and laboured to respond to all her 
moods with that alacrity, clear sight, and •good- humour 
which He saw very well his present ^tate required. He 
was one of those men who, like beasts of chase, take 
colour from* their, surroundings.® If you stroke your 
dormouse his coat will answer; he will burnish to a foxy 
brightness under ^the hand.. And so with Mr. Secretary. 
His lady-love was kind, his sovereign trusted him again : 
he shone un^er such favour, dared to be in charity with all 
men, and was most worthy of trust. ’He thougiit little of 
bygone stresses, of the late* months when h« had lurked, 
gnawing his cheek, in the hillg oj tl\e west;* it was 
impossible for the^ like of him to believe that he had ever 
been otherwise than now he was. He^ fancied h*imself a 
book openeji at a clean page, and never turned back to 
regard earlier' chapters, blotted and ugly. Forward, rather, 
looked he — upon many fair* folios o£ untouched vellum. 
‘Upon these we will print in golden types, my hdart, the 
gesies of the twin-flight tp the stars of JVilliam Maitland of 
Lethington and Mary Fleming, his spouse: deux cor Sy ung 
(oer ! * And she, loving soul, beli^ed th*e man. 
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The Queen, since that suiimer’s jlay whe^n, with ritual, 
she had washed her h'ands in rose-water, had known* many 
moods. Some were of dangerous sweeiipess, as of treading 
a brink hand in hand ; sdme of full ;oy in air and weather, 
a5 when* Lord Bothwell and h’is men steered her across the 
dancing sea, and the little ship, plungijig in blue- waters, 

^ tossed up the spray to kiss her cheeks, orating unmannerly 
her happy eyes. There had been days ? I90, of high revelry 
at Stirling — dancings, hawkings, romping; games, disguises ; 
days of bravado, where , Memory ' was dared do her 
\yorst. * All * of these, as ^^Mary Livingstone told her 
husband, with Lord Bothwell at her side and the King 
out of mind. Some days she* had hacf of doubtful question- 
mg, of heart-probing, drawing-back ; a sense (to be nursed) 
of nothing yet lost, of all being yet ^kc\V; and others — but 
then she ha\i been quite alone — when,, upon her knees, 
u^th bent-down head and hands crossed over the breast, 
she had whi«pered to herself the words of fate : ‘ Behold 
one stronger than I, who, coming, shall overshadow me. 
Take me, lord, take me, take me, such as I am.’ After 
such times aj^ these she would walk among her women 
with a r|ipt, pure fgice, her soul sitting in her eyes, or 
half-risen, quivering there, trembling in strength, sensing 
the air, beating, ready to. fly. Then, as, they looked at her 
wondering, she would sit with them and talk gently, in a 
low kind voice, about their affairs ; and ^ary Livingstone, 
who knew her at her best when she was quick and master- 
ful, feared most for ner then ; and Mary Fjeming, who 
had but one thought in her heart, took courage — and at 
some such tkne pleaded for, and won back, her banished 
lover. *' , 4. . 

So it was with her during all that rummer and early 
autumn,* whTile thq Master of Sempill (healthy-faced man) 
was filling his Diurnall^ and doing his best to fill his pocket, 
by emptying his wife of confidences* and betraying her 
afterwards. But when she" came back from Stirling, 
enriched in divers ways, she had to find that the graceless 
King had not lost l^is power of spur. By degrees and 
degrees dark rumours gathered about her, of which he was 
the nucleus. Shdhearcf of his quarrelling at Dunfermline, 
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of a night-fray at Cankeron BVig in which he was suspected 
of a share ; of his man Standen with a wounded head, and 
the King swearip^^ he would burn’ the doer of it out of 
house and jacket. Mow, who *had wounded StandenV 
head? Nobody could'^tdl hlr. ^ 

Then there we:^ threats sent about town and country 
by craped’’tnesserlters : ‘ Tho Earl of Moray should beware , 
how he rides ab^c^d ' ; or ‘ Let the Lord of Both well look 
to the inmates of this house* — and so forth. Worse than 
these w^d the hiirts thrown ovr to Du Crop, the French 
Ambassador — hints which pointed at the safety of tlje 
prince he^ ^sftn, ancA at the King as the author of them. 
Flying words had b!len caugLt in galleries and cprridors^ 
somebody saw th(j wijite face of Forrest, his chamber^-child, 
frozen by terror into silence. They had him in apiong 
them, and twisted his arm : he would not'dehy, he woirtd 
not affirm, but wept* copiously and moaned for his mother 
in Winchester. Mysteries and mischiefs were all about 
her ; and everything she coul^ gather insisted on one fact 
— that the Ring intended action of his own oversea or in 
Englan.d— she could not tell vrhich. » 

Loathing the task as much as the taskmaster, sjie looked 
her affairs in the face. For one thing, they gave her back 
a distorted image ’of her own fate. She had > washed her 
hands, she had been happy, thought herself frje,— *why, 
why, what a purblind fool*! She had* been playing the 
May Day queen, like any chimney fS weeper’s wench, in a 
torn pettic'iat. A rent panoply to cover her, a mantle- 
royal full of old clouts ! .The discoVery threw her into 
despair : ‘ Here am I, Mary of France and Scotland, a 
crowned woman — bankrupt, at the m^rc%of a sot to whom 
I lent my honouf twice!’ Under the bite and rankle of 
this thought, grown fearfully eager, she look*ed about all 
ways for qsi:ape. Divorce ! No, no, that would bastardise 
her son. Tlie strofig hand, then ! Let her lay hands upon 
the traitor to her throne ancf bed. There was ample pfoo? 
against him ; the Riccio plot had been enough by itself — 
but what stayed her was the question,, whose hands should 
she set at him ? Why, who was there in all Scotland at 
this hour who would show him any rnercy, once he had 
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him ? She could not answer teat ; thftre was niobody. No. 
She stood — she was sure of it — betweei^ the King and his 
murder. ‘ But for me/ ‘She said bitterly »fcbut for me, whom 
he has dipped in shame, he is a dead man/ For a long 
tiihe shd stood pondering this, a 'bleak smile on her lips, 
and one finger touching her breast. g 

So might she remain standing.; but ste‘coulci»not have 
him slain. Not though he nad sought Jto betray her, 
spurned her wortfi., made her a mock ; no ; though he would 
steal her child, tamper with her enemies, sell for a 
ppce. All this was true, and more. She grew scarlet to 
admit to herself that more was true. She was hjs wpdded 
wife, at Ijis beck and call : and now she lovod a* Man ; and 
fove always) made her pure virgin. The shame of the 
truth flooded her with colour. — But no ! She stood between 
the iting and his murderers. If he persisted in his mis- 
d&ds, she had but to stand aside and they would kill him. 
W5l, she could not stand aside ; therefore she must coax 
Kim back to decency — by the arts of women. 

Hateful necessity ! And yet if you had seen her at her 
window as she/aced it, looking askance at the green sky, 
you woul^ have thought her just a love-sick girl spying for 
her lover : for that was her wont, to smile, and peer, and 
turn her pretty head ; pick with her, fingers at the pleats of 
her gown^and be most winning when at the verge of loss. 
And even when shi had decided upon bargaining with the 
man she abhorred, she^id not abhor the act. It would be 
a delicate exercise of the wits — most delicate. For observe 
this well, you who ddsire to know her.^: although she stood 
between the man and his murder, while she stood there 
she was absolutely aj hi§ mercy. He could do what he 
chose with her. Bargaining ! He could drive thei most 
terrible b*arg&in. I|f she decided that he must not be killed, 
she must needs deal tenderly with him, and fib and cheat 
to save him. For she knew very well that whatever com- 
purjption she had, ht would have none. In a word, she 
must prepare to save him alive, and pay him dearly for the 
hateful privilege. , , 

Very well. These conclusions worked out, she deliber- 
ately sent word th*at she? would see him, and he came tb 
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her (as she had foreseen) in fts worst mood — the hectoring 
mood which knew %er extremity and built upon it. 

He had grown blotched, fatter in the face. His lower 
lip hung down; there" were ^creases underneath Ms angfy 
eyes. Excess of jail sorts, but mostly of liquor, was re- 
sponsible ^for thVjhickeninp of what had never been fine, j 
and made him ^isjown parody. He still held up his head, 
still straddled his\legs and stuck out hi^ elbows ; he still 
had thd'^;frrogant Va>^ with hirrv and still appeared a fool 
when he was mosA in danger of becoming a man, FJe 
knew thaf^his mer\ neighbourhood made her sick, and 
what reason she had^cheapened by him as she l^ad been^ 
held for a things of nought, driven to feel herse^* vile. 
Knowing all this, and resenting in her her knowledge of 
his degradation, he was blusterously sulky ; tut knowing 
further that she had sent for him because she was afraid *of 
what he might do against her, he was ready* to bully fier. 
If there is one baser than he^ho takes heart to do wrong 
from his wife's tenderness, it is, I suppose, the man who 
grows rich upon her dishonour. There mighty little 
to choose. , , 

After a constrained greeting and uncomfortable pause, 
she began the strugglp. Directiy she touched mpon the 
rumours, whose flying ends she had caught, he flamed out, 
wagging his fingier at her as if she ha*d been taken red- 
handed in some misdeed. Ah, ^ she considered that 
he could bp taken up and cast aside, lifted, carried about 
like a girl’s plaything it wa^s a thing his honour could not 
brook. Let her reflect upon that. He knew very well 
what his own position was — ho\\ ne^ hp stood t*o the two 
thrones, how his child's birth made his title stronger. He 
had had to think* for himself what he sjiould clo — with his 
friends, sir\pe those who should naturally be about him 
chose to Iceep aw^, or could not dare be near him. He 
had plans, thoughts, projects ; had not made up his m^nd f 
but let her take notice that he was about it. It was not to 
be thought that a prince of any spirit could suffer as he 
suffered now. 

‘Ah, sir,* she said here, putting up 5 hand, ‘and think 
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declare it before these lords, (/f I have denied^ou any light, 
either of access to the prince our son,^ or any other right, 
pray you rehearse ijt now.* Vf,, 

He would not ^eak out. He pursed 'his lips, frowned, 
riisdd Ws eyebrows, tapped hrs heeton the floor. He said 
that 'he must be advised. He did not sef^ any of his friends 
here, with whom he must consult. J^fhere ?;^ere many 
things to consider, many calls* upon hii^— from here, from 
there, from elsewhere. He could not : speak hastily, he 
said, or give pledges. > ^ , 

Blankly dismayed, she Degan : ‘ But^i my good lord, your 

promise to me ’ really forgetting fyr that moment what 

his promises were worth. There, hc\vever„ she ^stopped — 
‘the wor^s seemed to choke her. 

Lelhington rose and addressee! him, speaking in French, 
a<id good French. This was a courtesy ^to the Queen, one 
of those trifling, terrible things which cost all Scotland 
de&r. For the King blushed to the roots of his hair, and 
there was no hiding blushes upon that blond face. He 
tried to answer in English ; out a look of comical dismay 
in Lethington yvarned him that he had blundered the sense. 
He broke off short— furious, hot all over, blind with morti- 
fication, and mad. 

‘You«ispeak too much French for me, Mr. Secretary. 
My Scots, I doubt, would not be to your liking, either of 
phrase or deed.* 'His lip shopk — he was nearly sobbing. 
‘ Madam,* he cried ou^^ ‘ madam, adieu. "You will not see 
my face for many days.’ He lifted that hot^ passionate, 
boy’s face,* ‘ Gentlemen, adieu.* 

Turning oti his heel he walked directly from the room 
and pullbd-to the door after him. The Queen turned faint 
and had to be helped. They fetched in^^ women to see to 
her ; and thfe Council broke up, with a common intelligence 
passed silently from man to man. 

Mary Livingstone, half the night ^through*, * heard her 
miserable wail. ‘ Thrice a traitor, who has taught treachery 
to *me U Thrice a traitor — and myself a lying woman ! * 
She heard her talking to herself — pattering the words like 
a madwoman. ‘ I must do it — f must do it — no sleep for 
me until I do it. •All, ail, all — nothing hid. Things shall 
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go as they myst. But he wijl never believe in me again — 
and oh ! he will be right.* 

The very next icfay she sent for ‘th^ Earl of Bothwell, 
who was at Herrftitage ; and, whgft it was time, awaited him* 
in that shady garden cl* Ihe Chequer House — she tilorte tn 
the mii»k of eveniifjg. Whenas she heard his quick tread 
upon the •grass 'sne shivered a little and drew her hood 
close about hei; fzjpe ; so that all he could see — and that 
darkly — was her tall figure, the thin white wrist and the 
hand ho^iUng the tfood about hej chin. l?re^ared for any 
flight of her mind, ^u-own so ryuch the less ceremoftious as 
he was the more fanVliar, he saluted her with exaggerate*d 
courtliness f tl^ plumes of hiS hat brushed the grass as he 
swept them round him. ^he did not move or speak^ HeT 
looked for her eySs, but could not see them. 

^ Madam, I ayi here. Always, in all# places, af the 
service of my Sovereign.* 

‘ Hush ! * she said : ‘ not so loud. 1 have to speak wfth 
you upon an urgent affair. I can hardly bring myself to 
do it — and yet — I must.* ^ 

* Madaqd, I fear that you suffer. Why should you 
speak ? * 

* Because I must. You called me your Sovereign.* 

‘ And so, tnadam, you are, and^shall be.* . . 

‘That is why I choo'se to speak.* She took a long .deep 

breath. ‘ The King has, be^n here,’ shfe said ; ‘lias been 
here and is gone.* ^ 

He repl^d nothing, but watched her swaying outline. 
There would be more^ to come. 

‘ I had reason to fear what he might coatrive against 
my peace — against my crown, and vr\y son. Mafly things 
I feared. He cajpie here because I senl for him. And 
I saw him.* ^ 

No help^came from the watcher. Still he could not see 
her face, hkrd as hcf might look for it. She drove herself 
to her work. ^ 

‘ He required of me certain assurances, otherjvise, he 
said, he would leave thejkingdom. I ^ared not allow him 
to depart, for I knew that he would work against me in 
England or oversea. Moreover, leaving* me, his life would 

z 
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be in instant danger. He did not know tljat; therefore 
what he proposed was dangerous to hiniself and to me. 
Do you understand J ^ feared that he would steal my son 
andrtake him to EuglanA*^ 

Bbthtirell said, ‘ I understand you/*, fears.* 

‘Therefore,* said she, ‘ I urged him tofremain. This he 
promised to do * — it was fine^ tp see hfcv^ her wice grew 
clear to the attack — ‘ if I would yield jh,ii:p that which I 
had purposed nevpr to give him again. Do you understand 
me now?* She almost wailed the queyion. 

He hastened to help her^ ‘Yes, yes, madam, i oeg 
you to say no more.* J 

But s^e threw back her hobd, and ^owed hilrrV her tense 
Vhite^face. ‘I shall say all. ?Jo man shall hinder me. 
He had once betrayed me and held Ine ‘up to the scorn of 
M women, ^tnd.J promised you it should never be again. 
Yet it was — the realm, my son, were in danger — and — oh, 
sir, he has betrayed me now beyond repair ! He has had 
all of me, and now is gone I know not where — proud of 
his lies, laughing at my follyv A terrible shuddering beset 
her — terrible tp hear. 

* Oh, padam,* said Lord Both well, ‘ let him laugh while 
he can. What else hath a fool but his laughter ? * 

She stretched out hev^ hands wide, and he**drew nearer. 

‘ And for me, Bothwell ? What is left for me ? * 

‘ Madam,* he s^d earnestly, * aH is left. All which that 
blasphemer was not fit to give, since he was not fit to 
receive. Worship is left you, service of true men.* 

She grew very serious. He could see her eyes now ; 
all black. 

‘Not^from yo;u, ^othwell. Never more from you, since 
I have lied.' ' ^ . 

He fbok**a step forward. ‘More from me, madam (if 
you care to have it), than perhaps is fitting from a subject ; 
and yet less than perhaps may be reasonable frotn a man.* 
jNo, no,* — she shook her'^head, — ‘I have lied. Not 
from you now,* 

He laughed aloud. ‘ Madam, ^beseech you see what I 
see. A fioble lady, justly© enraged, who yet can stoop to 
comfort her subjefit — whb can humble herself to prove her 
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kindness. Is, that not worslipful? Is not that service- 
worthy? Oh, mdst glorious humility! Oh, proudest 
pride of all 1 ThW Queen Mary should make confession 
to James Hepburn! Why, Heavhn above us, madan^*for* 
what do you take me ;W »biotk of stone — a wooddh stul>? 
Madam, Mistress, 'Dueen — I am beaten to your feet — 1 am 

water He’hferd he/ sob, saw that she had covered 

her face with 4 ieif hands ; he ran towards her. God of 
Gods, what was this? ‘Have I offended your Majesty? 
Am I scuinhappy , 

She shook her iWd. ‘N9, no, no! I cannot talk-v 
but I am not«wretchVd. I am happy, I think — comforted.’ 

He considered her. He considered intently, every 
muscle at a stretch. H# bit his moustache, pres^ng it* 
into his teeth witli rts fingers — moved forward — stopped, 
like a hawk poised in mid-air ; he nodded his head savagely, 
came up to her, and 'with gentle firmness took her by the 
wrists, drew her hands from her face. ‘ Look »now at me,' 
he said. 

She did nt)t struggle to be free, but kept her face averted, 
strongly bent downward. 

‘ Look you at me.’ 

She shook her head. He felt her tears fall hot on his 
hands. 

‘ But now,’ he said, ‘ you must do as I bid you.’ 

Slowly she lifted then* har head and faced him, looking 
up. He saw the glittering tears ; lan honest tenderness 
gave honesjy to his words. ‘ My heart ! ’ he said, ‘ my 
heart 1 ’ and kissed he* wher§ she stood. 

Then he turned and left her alone ; went by her into the 
thicket and climbed the wall into^he »eigJibouring garden. 
For a long time «he stayed, with her two hands^clasped 
at her neck, where his had put them-rfor a* long time, 
wondering^^nd trembling and blushing in the dark. 
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SCOTCHMEN’S BUSINESS 

(•When ' the Earl of Bothwell took off his boots that same 
night,' he said, as he threw them to his man Paris, ‘ In the 
morning wen go to business,’ 

. ‘ Ha, in a good hour ! ’ says Paris, a boot in each hand. 

‘ And to what business will your lordship be pleased to go ? ’ 

‘ Man’s business, you fool,’ says the Earl ; ‘ carving and 
clearing business ; road-making business.’ 

Paris swung a boot. ‘ I consider that there is no 
gentleman in' this deplorable country so apt fOr that 
business,'^ he said. 'Do you ask me why? I will tell 
your lordship very willingly. It is because there is no 
other gentleman in this country at all.’ 

‘ Apt or not,’ says Lord Bothwell, scratching in his 
beard, ' it is myself who will do it,’ He stared at the floor, 
laughed, caught the word on his lips and kept it suspended 
while he considered,' Then he added, ‘And i signed the 
contract, and, sealed it, but an Iiour ago.’ He threw himself 
naked on his bed, and Paris covered him with his blankets. 
‘ Happy dreams to you; lordship, of the contract 1 ’ 

‘Go to the devil,’ says my lord : ‘ I’m asleep.’ And by 
the next moment he was snoring. 

^ Paris sat upon the floor, with a guttering candle beside 
him, and made notches on a tally-stick. He told them 
ovjfr on^hls fingers and got them pat before he lay down. 

In the morning he sat upon the edge of his master’s bed 
—a familiarity which had Ipng been allowed him— produced 
his tally, and enlarged upon it. 
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‘ Master/ hf said, * for yot^r purpose these persons are 
the best, as I shall J'jhortly rehearse to you. I have chosen 
each and every kw some quality which is pre-eminently 
useful, in which *1 believe him tc5 be singular. The first* 
is Monsieur Ker of F.^wdon^yde, who, it is true, i3 at' thb 
moment in disgrace for his part in the Italian's alfair. 
That can ifce got'o^jer, I thinly ; and if so, well so. He has 
the strongest wijij^t nn this liifigdom, next to your lordship's, 
and will do for a spare string to our bow : for I take it 
yourself ^i\\ be 01 ^ fhst — not Ijkely to fail,^I grant; but 
one must always bA prepared^ in these cases for a*sudden 
jerk aside. MonsieiV de Fawdonsyde may be trusted to 
stop that.’ ’They tePl me al^o of him that he cap see in 
the dark, and I can well^ believe it — a yellow-eyed ^man 1“ 
Nothing could be* mdre useful to us ; for somebody is^sure 
to blow the light,^ out, and in the ensuing scramble the 
wrong man might ‘be hurt, and some happy household 
plunged into grief. Next, I certainly thirik that y6u 
should have home Monsieur .Archibald, He — if he do 

no more — v^iW be a comformble stalking-horse. He is 
kinsman — ;he was greatly beloved by our nian in the old 
days ; and could make himself loved again, for he has a 
supple mind. (Not so, however, his cousin. Monsieur de 
Morton. H^ is too stiff a hater f 9 r our purpose, Piid could 
not conceal it even if he would.) Now, I will tell you one 
other reason in favour of Monsieur Atchibald. * I never 
knew a gentleman of birth who coulcj feel for chain mail in 
a more natural and loving manner, except perhaps Milord 
Ruthven, unhappily c^eceased. His son does noti take after 
him. But I saw Monsieur 'Archibald take the late David, 
when there was a thought of wing to ^work uf5on him, 
round by the middle, and try hfs back in every part — just 
as though he loved the very feel 5f him.^ And*ye^ the two 
were enemies ! And yet David suspected nothing ! It 
could not Eate been better done : so I sincerely advise you 
to have him. Monsieur d'Ofmiston yw will of course take 
with you. He has ears like a hare's, and so nice ^ valua- 
tion of his own skin that^you may be sure the roads will be 
open for you when the affair is happily ended. * But my 
next choice will astonish you. Be prepared — listen, my 
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lord. It is Monsieur de L^nox! What you cry — the 
father to put away the son ! With gr^ at respect, I hold to 
my opinion. I bejieve Monsieur de Lerinox could be per- 
suaded — and evidently you could have no more valuable 
colleague — for two little reasons of cogency. He is miser- 
able in the ill-favour of our Queen, andrhe ardently desires 
to stand well again with the,. English (dueen. .roThis, then, 
would be his opportunity of gratifying )ot)i. And it is by 
ho means outside experience that a father should assist at 
his son’s demise.” There was a well>kn jwn case^a,t Parma, 
when \^e wefe in Italy ; an(| if the Qheen-Mother did not 
Contrive the exit of the late King Francis, then Maitre 
Ambroise Par^ is a fool, and not a fine surgeon. Why did 
« she have the funeral oration prepared a week before that 
King’s death ? Ah, the thing is evrdeift ! Both of these 
gre •Italians, you will say ? I confess it. But if King 
Philip of Spain hath not an eye of ‘the same cast upon 
Monseignevy: Don Carlos I shall be surprised — and mark 
this : Monsieur de Lennox is a hungry man, out of favour 
and out of money. His’^lady, who has the purse, is 
in the Tower of London ; he himself dare not leave 
Glasgow, where he starves. Moreover, he has another son. 
Now — 

But iherg the Earl of ^othwell sat up, in hiS bed. 

‘What are you talking about,' you fool?’ he asked,, 
gaping. ‘ 

‘ I am discussing the making of your lordship’s road,’ 
says Paris, ‘of whicft you did me the honour to speak 
overnights! 

His mastor gave him a clout on the head, which knocked 
him sideways to the floor. ‘You soiled cut-purse!* he 
roared at him, ‘ you'^famdiis pirate, you jack-for-the-string, 
what are you abo^t ? Do you think yoju are at sea, that 
you can talk bloody designs to the open sky? Do you 
think us all thieves on a galley, and the redding of a realm 
, as easy as to club ^the warder of a bench ? Astounding 
fo81 1 vjith your blustering and botching, you’ll bring me 
to a wooden bolster one of these^ days.’ He leaped from 
his bed, -and put his footi,on the'^man’s neck. ‘If I don’t 
make you swallow your infamous tally, call me a dunce 1 ’ 
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Paris lay still, pale but serious. ^ It is difficult to discuss 
matters of ntomeni in this posture,* he said ; * but I can 
assure your lord^Ap that I have, given a great deal of 
thought to your .business.* * 

‘ And who under Fks^ven asked you for thougi^ ? /n§d 
his master. ‘Or whoV Heaven gave you the wit fo** 

Get up, m^r^ey-man, jind fetch me my clothes. We 
don*t go to work^Riat waj^ in Scotland.’ ^ ... 

‘ I am conscious of it, master,* said Paris, ‘ and pity it is. 
There is a saying in ^taly, which dates from a very old case 
of our kind, Coscl capo h(P* ci thitig doxc^ sa)^ they, ts 
done with. Now h\re, a thin^ is so long a-contriving that 
it is in dcinrger of not being done at all. Love of Heaven, 
sir 1 for what would you wait ? What can your^ lordship 

want beside the»bovnde^ gratitude of the Qu He 

stopped, because the Earl struck him on the, mouth with 
the back of his hand. 

‘ No names, you damned parrot ! * ^ . t i • t. 

Paris, ashamed of himself, wiped his lips. ‘ I admit the 
indiscretion^ my lord, and regftet it. But my question was 

pertinent* , , , • i.* 

* ‘ It was cursed nonsense,* said the Earl, ^nd as imperti- 

nent as yourself. Suppose I took this road your^ 
what would old Sourface be about? Where would his 
prim eyes be? Looktng througli his fingers-i-steing and 
not seeing— for sure ! Why, you tos^ot, we must have 
him roped and gagged, or* he’ll have us roped, I can tell 
you — and as high as Haman. Baht you make me asharned 
that ever l*held words with such a gijll. Peace now, mind 
your business, and g|*et me my drink. I an^ going abroad 
— then to the Council.’ 


The first peii|on of consequence he accosted, that day 
was the Lord of Lethington. The* Secretary went m 
desperate’faar of |>im, as you could have told by the start 
he gave when he felt the hqavy hand clap his shoulder. 

‘ What scares you, man ? ’ The Tjluff voice was heard 
all over the quadrangle, and many paused to see the plaj^ 
‘ What scares you, marf ? You watch me like a.hare and 
me your good friend and all ! ’ 
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‘ I hope to serve your goodjlordship,' says Mr. Secretary, 
‘ in the service that holds us both.' t 

‘Yes, yes, we had best work togethe**. Now see here, 
•man — come apart.'. He took the unwillii^ arm, and bent 
towardsc the timorous ear. .Men the watch saw the 
Secretary's interest grow as he listene4: in the midst of 
their pacing he stopped of his own acq^rd, and pulled up 
his companion. 

’ ‘Yes, my good lord, I could do that. There would be 
no harm.' ^ a 

‘Letcmy ford of Moray ^^understand,' continues Lord 
Bothwell, ‘ that signed words'cannot s^y all that they im^ 
port. That is reasonable. But such as they are, such 
as they 'bear, he himself must sign with the rest of us. 
I shalTnot act without him, nor can the Queen be served. 
Very’^well. Go^to him presently, taking \yith you my lord 
oS Atholl. I seek first my lord of Argyll, next my 
brother Huqtly. We shall have the Earl of Crawfurd 
with us. Mar I doubt not also ; the Lords Seton, Living- 
stone, Fleming, Herries * r 

‘ These for certain,' says Lethington ; then hesitated. 

‘ Well, man ? Out wi't.' 

‘Ther6 is just this. Your lordship knows my lord of 
Moray — a most politic nobleman.' 

‘Ppliticl* A pest!’ 

‘ He is "ever chary of putting hand to paper. I know of 
one band, never signed by him. He wrote a letter, by 
which all thought But it purported nothing. How- 

ever, that is happily past.' 

‘ He signed away Davy,' says Bothwell very calmly. 

The Secretary turned quickly. ‘No, my lord, no! 
Upon my oath he never did. Nothing wQuld make him.' 

Bothwell considered his twitching browSi ‘ He signed 
the letter which you now have, Lethington. By that you 
hold him, cunning rogue though he bo. Now, take me 
,this way. If he sign^ not to me before the Council, to the 
eflfejCt that what I sign there he signs also, I move no 
further.' * 

‘ Youf ‘lordship will be v^ise. But Oh, his fingers 

are stiff at the pen}' 
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* Master C^cil in England ^can make them supple/ says 
Bothwell, * working Jat them through the palm. And so 
can you, my friend^ if I make you/ 

Mr. Secretary 1:losed his eyes. , . 

‘You hold his lett€|*,*#Boihwell went on, ‘whereirf ht 
implicates himself in Davy's killing. Now, if I go to ‘him 
with the nftws ? ' * •i 

‘ Ha, my lord I *But he* khows very well that I have it.' 

‘ Of course he knows. But the Queen does not 
know it.^# Now, if I tell him that you will use the letter 
against him with tf^e Queen, ^Mr. Secretary,* you •will be 
hanged.' ' 

The Secretary flinched. ‘ My lord,' he said, ‘ what is it 
that you want from me ? ' 

‘ Your master’5 sign-manual, hireling,' says Botliwell, 

‘ Go and get it.' , ’ , 

He left him to scheme it out, of all wretches in Scotland 
at that hour the one I could pity the most. • LethingtSn 
was a man who saw every h^d an empty pot compared 
with his own ; and yet, by 'rrrere pusillanimity, he had to 
empty hiroself to fill them. He was a coward, must have 
countenance if he were to have courage. With a brain 
like his, a man might lord it over h'alf Europe * yet the 
water in his lieart made him bonc^-slave of everj^ c^ld Scots 
thief in turn. The only two he dared to best and betray 

were Well! we shrill, have to see him d5 it soon 

enough. And yet, I say, pity Mr. Secretary 1 

The Earl of Atholl, kindly, dull man, who was his 
friend through all, wept with him now to beard the Bastard 
of Scotland. Bolt upright fn his elbow-chair., his Bible on 
one hand, his sword and gloves on tjie other, mf lord of 
Moray listened tc^what was said without 'movement. His 
face was a mask? his hands pladid, his^eyes fixed on the 
standish. ^Atholl talked, Lethington talked, but not a 
word was said of Bothwell so long as the first of these two 
was in the room. The moment he^ was out of it, the 
question came sharp and short. v , ^ 

‘ Who stands in the ^ark of this, Lethington? Who is 
at your back ? , 

' My lord was wrong there. She knew it f)erfectly well. 
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Lethington never lied to his master. ‘ My lord, it was 
the Earl of Bothwell came sudd«]nly fipon me this 
morning,* 

‘ You surprise me, sir. I had not thought you shared 
^ohfid^nces with fhat lord.* ^ ^ 

. ^Nor have I ever, my lord,* says Lethington, with much 
truth ; ‘ nor did I to-day, §uch confi^^ce there was 
came from him.* . ' 

‘ Did he confide in you indeed ? And what had he for 
your ear ? * 

The. Secretary narrov^ed his eyes./ ‘ Matters, my lord, 
©f such intimacy that I still marvel ^ow the^ came to his 
knowledge.* 

' I do not share your wonder. He is greatly trusted by 
the Queen.* ^ 

‘cTrue, cay lord. But such things as he knoweth are 
fiot, as I conjecture, fully known to her Majesty.* 
o Now it was that the Earl of Moray looked solemnly 
at his servant. ‘ You shall name these things to me, 
Lethington, if you please.* ^ 

* He knoweth, my lord, for certain, the names of all 
who were priVy to the bond for Davy’s slaughter.* 

‘Why, yes, yes,* ‘says Lord Moray, ‘no doubt but he 
'does. For all of them were confessed to by the King, 
who. indeed, showed he^ Majesty the bond.* 

Mr. Secretary Jooked out of window. ‘ I said. All who 
were privy, my lord. I did not refer to the bond. He 
knows more than is ‘Known to her Majesty ; but considers 
now what^may be hjs duty in her regard.’ ^ 

My Lord Moray blinked like an owl that fears the light. 
He looked af his hands, sighed, cleared his brow of seams, 
‘ It would be weK that Isshould confer^ with his lordship 
upon that nsatter, before the Council sit§,* Jhe said. ‘ Pray 
you, ask him to favour me at his leisure — at his perfect 
leisure, Lethington. And when he is^here-triT* he thinks 
well to come — it would be convenient that yourself were 
hyf in case of need.* The matter is a high one, and we 
may bd thankful of your experience. God speed >«ou, 
Lethington. God speed you welll * 

Conference theie then was between two acute intellects. 
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which it would be profitable to report, if one could translate 
it. But wherS, in ^ conversa^iion, every other word is left 
out, the record m^st needs be tedious. The Queen was 
not once mentioned, nor the King neither. The Earl of. 
Bothwell gave no hint.tl^at he knew his fellow-c^unaril<w 
dipped jdeep in murder , the ^arl of Moray did not Jet .it 
appear tha^t he kne|^ the other stripping for the same red 
bath. Each undelstood 5a<m ; each, was necessary to the 
other ; each knew how far he could go with his ally, and 
where th^ roads musp fork ; above all, both were states- 
men in conference, to whom decSncy of debate was«a tradi- 
tion. Naminjg no names, fi:^ng no prices, they haggled, 
nevertheless, as acutely as old wives on the quayside ; and 
Mr. Secretary, *nimble between them, reduced intcT writing, 
the incomprehensiblei Thus it was that the Earl ofr Both- 
well promised under his hand to be the friend ♦of the*Earl 
of Moray, * so faf as lay within the Quefo^s obedience 
the Earl of Moray signified by the same tokens that ^e 
would attend the Council and further the Queen's service 
in the matters to be moved )ly the Earl of Bothwell, ‘ so 
far as lay within the province of a Christian.' ^ Then Lord 
Bothwell, apparently satisfied, went away tcf his friend and 
brother-in-law, my Lord Huntly. 

To the Council — it was the® 7 th of October — fame 
the lords : the Queen not present. It, was a short and 
curious convocation, as silent as that of Hamlet's politic 
worms, busy upon the affairs of Pblonius. The Earl of 
Huntly, as •Chancellor, produced a.parchmept writing, 
which was held up, *but not read. ‘ My lords,' he said, 
‘ you shall see in the act of my hand at the pen service 
tendered to our sovereign lady^* die >^hic^, seeing you are 
acquainted wit^ ifs nature, I do not discuss wikh your lord- 
ships. Active service of the prince, m^^ lords, may be of 
two kinder open ipovement against enemies avowed, and 
secret defence against a masked, ambushed enemy.' He 
signed the writing, and passed to \he Earl of Mosay, 
This one looked at it, read it through twice ; tooR a pen, 
inspected the point, dipped; detected a hair in .the quill, 
removed it, wiped his fingers, clipped again — and signed, 
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^James/ The parchment then went briskly about. Last 
to sign it, far below the others, was the 'Lord of Lethington. 

And what was jn Chis famous bond ? The Master of 
• Segnpill, eager for ;iews, got wind of it, and enshrined it in 
Us Diutnall. He has — 

October tJie 9. — At a council two days sinoe — the^^^Q not 

present, but the Earl of Both, returned from che country — I hear 
from my wife, who had it from her father (therv^ present), there was 
a band passed round the board, read silently and signed by each 

lord present. Its ter77is : That the Q only should be obeyed 

as natural sovereign, and the airjthority of her dearest consort, and 
of all others whomsoever, of no force without her pleasure first 
known. , The Lords Both., Hun(tly), Mor(ay), . Arg(^yll), Atholl, 
'’and the Secretary signed this, among others. My father 7iot pre- 
sent. 'Thus goeth a King out of Scotland, Me77i. Great news for 
giy lord of ]yiort(pn) here. . . . 

The Q. will go to Jedburgh, I hear, tc a Justice Court ; my 
wife with her. She took leave of the lord of Bothw. after the 
Council. A long time together. . . . 

The Master was out in his dates. The very night after 
the Council Lord Both well rode fast into Liddesdale ; and 
next day the Queen,* with her brothers. Lord Huntly, and 
the Court, went over the hills to Jedburgh. The King was 
believedTto' be in the West with his'father, but no one knew 
for certain where he was. 


END' OF*'?IEN*S BUSINESS 
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CHAPT*ER I 

STORMY 6pENING 


It is rather better thah five years since you fir^ met, with 
Des-Essars in tho sunny garden at Nancj*, and as yet > 
have but dipped into’ the curious little furtive book whicji* 
for my own part, although its authenticity h^s been dis- 
puted, I attribute to him wil^i^iut hesitation — Secret des 
Secrets, as it's called. For such neglect as this may be I 
have the first-rate excuse that it contains nothing to what 
has been my purpose ; all that there is of it, priof to the 
October 156^ where now we are, seeming to have been 
added by way of prologue to the^ Revealed Mysteries he 
thought himself inspired to declare. Probably, ijo setrets 
had, so far, come in his ’^ay, or none vforth speaking of. 

‘ Boys’ secrets,’ as he says somewhere, ‘ are truly but a 
mode of conjmunicating news, which when it is particularly 
urgent to be spread, i» called d secret* The tertn ensures 
that it will he listened to with attention and repeated 
instantly.’ You may gather, therefore^ th*it Le Secret des 
Secrets was not of*this order, moi;e especially smce^he tells 
us himself that *it 'would never have be(|n imparted at all 
but for thQ. Queen’s, his mistress’s, danger. Plainly, then, 
he compiled nis bobk in Queen Mary’s extreme hour ol 
need, when her neck was ben'eath her ^ good Sister’s ’ hf el 
—and only in the hope of withdrawing it. Those were 
hasty times for all who loved the poor lady ; the Secret des 
Secrets bears signs of haste. IW author, scamped his pro- 
logue, took his title for granted, and plunged off into the 

3Sl 
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turmoil of his matter like the swimmer whq to save 
life. But you and I, who know something about him by 
this time, have intelligence enough to determine whethe 
he^was worthy, or, likely to be judged worthy, of the keep 
Ing of fi Queen^s heart. So much only I have thought fi 
to declare concerning the origin of a curious little book : 
for curious it is, partly in the facts it contains, and even 
more in the facts it seems to search for—rfacts of mental 
process, as I may call them. 

He begins in this manner : — 

‘ About ten of the clock on the night of the 6th-7th Octo- 
ber * — that is, the reader sees, on the night when Both well 
kissed ^her in the Chequer Garden — ‘ the Queen’s Majesty, 
who had been supposed alone, meditating in the garden, 
came stilly into the house, passed ^he hall, up the stair, 
^^nd through the ante-room where I, Mr. Erskine, Mistress 
Seton and Mistress Fleming were playing at trumps ; and 
dll to her cabinet without word said by any one of us. We 
stood up as she came in, but none spake, for her looks and 
motions forbade it. She walked evenly and quickly, in a 
rapt state of the soul, her head bent and hands clasped 
together under her chin, just as a priest will go, carrying 
the Sacrament to the bedridden or dying. But presently, 
after she was gone, Mispress Fleming v^ent to see whether 
she chad need of anything ; and returned, saying that her 
Majesty^ had been made ready for bed and lain down in 
it, without word, wittjput prayers. Shortly afterwards the 
ladies went to their beds, and I sat alone in the ante- 
chamber on my duty of the night ; and so sitting fell 
asleep with my face in my arm. 

‘ I su^ppose that it was midnight or thereabout when I 
was awakened by a touch on my head, and starting up, 
saw the Queen in her bedgown, her hair all loose about 
her, standing above me. Being unable to sleep, she said, 
she desired company. I asked her, should Fre^d, sing, or 
tell her a tale? But she, still smiling, being, as I thought, 
infa rapt condition of trance, shook her head. ** If you' 
were to read I should not listen, if you were to sing the 
household would wake. Stay as you are,” said she, and 
began to walk about the chamber and to speak of a variety 
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of matterS|.but not at all connectedly. I replied as best 
I was able^which was heavil;^ and without wit— for I had 
fceen sound asleepia few moments before. Something was 
presently said of, my lord of Both well : \ think that shelled* 
the talk towards him. I^said, I marvelled he should •stay 
to long in Liddesdale, Vith tJie Court here in town. • She 
'stopped pacing and crossed her arms at her neck, as 
I had seen her do when* sfie came in from the garden. 
Looking closely 5.nd strangely at me, she said, He is not 
in Liddesdale. He is^here. I have seeif him^ this night.” 
Then, as f wondered, she sat dftwn by the tfeble, her face 
shaded from the candle by he? band, and regarded me for 
for some tjmd without speaking. 

‘ She then said that, although it might seem vet^'* extra-# 
ordinary to me, she ^had® good reason for what she was 
about to do ; that for the present I must believe thal^ and 
be sure that shd would not impart to ftie her greatest 
secret had she not proved me worthy of the trust. She 
then told me, without any more preface, that she 
should be called the happiesi? of women, in that, being 
beloved, she loved truly again. She said that she had 
been consecrated a lover that very night h$r a pledge not 
only sweet in itself, but sweet as the assurance of tril sweet- 
ness. She touched her mouth; and ‘^Yes,” she said, “all 
unworthy as I am,*this» great treafure hath been best 9 wed 
into my keeping. See henceforward in me, mosrt faithful, 
proved friend, not your mistfess so much as your sister, a 
servant even as you are, devoted to the greatest service a 
woman can# take upon her — subjectio/i, namel);, to Love, 
that puissant and terrible lordP 

* While I wondered still more greatly, she grew largely 
eloquent. Her soul, she said, ^was iA two certain hands 
“ like a caught ^ii^ ” ; but such bondage was true freedom 
to the generous lieart, being liberty to ^ive. She owned 
that she was telling me things known to no others but 
herself and ner beloved. am your sister and fellow- 
servant,” said she, “ whispering secrets ^n the dark. Marvel 
not at it ; for women are so made that if they * cannot 
confide in one or another they must die of the. burning 
knowledge they have ; and I, alsis, am sc^ placed that, with 
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women all about me, and* loving women, there is none, no, 
not one, in jwhom I can trustP’ 

‘ I knew already who her lover was, ?ind could not but 
•agree with her in what she had to admit of her women. 
Qncc and all they were against my lord of Bothwell. 
Mistress Livingstone hated tfim so^ vehemently sh^ could 
not trust herself near him ; Mistress Fleming ^was at the 
discretion of Mr. Secretary Lethington,'Sa declared enemy 
of his lordship’s ; Mistress Beaton was wife to a man who 
did not deny that he was still the servant of L^dy Both- 
well ; in? Mistress Seton ihy mistress never hacf confided. 
So she had some reasons. Vor what she was pleased to 
do — another being that^I, of all her servantG,^ had been 
omost fafhiliar with his lordship — and I was certain that she 
had otiiers, not yet declared. Irtdeecj^ she hinted as much 
wheit she sf-id that she had proved me upon a late occasion, 
fliat she loved ""me, and knew of my. love for her. ** In 
time to come,” said she — “ I cannot tell how soon or in 
what sort, such matters being Out of my hands — I may 
have to ask you other servica* than this of listQ^ning to my 
confidence ; I may require of you to dare great deeds, and 
to do them. H* you will be my sworn brother, 1 shall see 
in you my champion-at-need, and be the happier for the 
knowlec^e. What say you, then, Baptist ? ” she asked me. 

‘ Kneelirfg before her,’l promised tha! I would keep her 
secret and do all Ijer pleasure. I watched her throughout. 
She was quite composed, entit*fely^ serious, did not seem to 
imagine that she was^ playing a love-sick game — and was 
not, altogether. I ajn sure of that, watching her as I did. 
She made me lift my right hand up, and stooped forward 
and kisseid the open palm before she went away. Here is 
the beginning of ^Mj^terics. which I, unworthy servant, was 
privileged tQ share.’ o 

I am not, myself, prepared to say tfiat there is more 
mystery in this than the young man pi^t into j:he telling of 
it. She trustecj the youth, required an outlet, and made, 
in<the circumstancei^' the wisest choice. 

Two days after the performance, at any rate, she set 
out for Jedburgh, you k*now, in a fine bold humour and 
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with a fine jompany. She^went in state and wore her 
state manners ; rode for the most part between her brother 
Moray and the Eirl of Huntly, seerfted*to avoid her women, 
and had little to say to them when of .necessity they werd 
with her. She did hej bravfst to be discreet, and thbre^s 
no reason to suppose that anybody about her had* more 
than an •[fikling^ of the ^tr^e state of her heart. Lord 
Bothweirs leav€;-t‘aking had been done in public the day 
before, and gallantly done. He had been at the pains to 
tell her ."^at he was going to Ijis wife, she t© smile as she 
commended him for his hor\pst errand. She hSd given 
him her haqd and wished him well, and had not even 
followed 4 ilm%with her looks to the door. The^Earl of 
Moray, not an observant man by nature, suspected 
nothing ; what Cor(i Huntly may have guessed he kept 
to himself. Thi§ poor speechless, enamqurecf noblSmaii! 
his trouble was that he kept everything to himself aifd 
congested his heart as well as his head-piecie. So rntTch 
so that the Queen once con||essed to Adam Gordon, his 
brother, theft she had ‘for^often he was a lover of hers M 
She spent the first night out at Borthwick, and next 
morning rode on to Jedburgh in madcap spirits — which 
were destined to be rudely checked by what she met 
there. A slhp in the face, sharp gnough to stop tbfs breath, 
it was : news with which the town was humming. It seemed 
that the Earl of Bothwell h^d fought in the hills ^ith Elliot 
of Park, had slain his man, and been slain of him. 

My Lord Moray was the first to Dear her this tale ; and 
when he tdld it — ^ju^t as nakedly as k have pu% it up there 
— she turned upon him a tense, malignant /ace, and said 
that he lied. ‘Madam, I grieve,’ says he— ‘nniy lord of 
Bothwell lies de%d in Liddesdale,* ^ O har, you lie ! ’ she 
said, ‘or God lives not and reigns.’ Many pfersofhs heard 
her, and saw the proud man flinch ; and then Des-Essars, 
young GdrdoUy arid Lethington all broke into the room 
together, each with his version gat]jered| out of gossip.. 
My lord was not killed, as had been feared at grst, l3Ut 
sorely wounded, lying at Hermitage, three doctors about 
him, and despaired of. * * One doctor ! one doctor ! * cried 
Adam, correcting Lethington. 
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‘ I waited by him/ says Des-Essars, ‘ and then, while 
she looked wildly from one face to another, I said that 
it was true there as '"but one doctor, und that the case 
was. none so desper,ate. She flew at me. “How do you 
khow this ? . How do you Imov: i| ? ” I replied that I 
had just got the tale from Fren .h Paris. I think she 
would have fallen if I had not put my hands ^^ut, which 
made her draw back in time. “ French IParjs ! ’’ cried she ; 
“ why, then, my lord has sent word. Fly, fly, fly. Baptist : 
bring him tq me.'' This J did, to the great discomfiture 
of one, st-c least, in her compa^iiy.' 

Thus Des-Essars turns his honours to account. 

She saw the valet alone, and sent him away^ with his 
pockets lined : afterwards her spirits rose so high that 
had Moray noticed nothing he must ha /e been the most 
, ^rele!5s of men. She made inordinately much of Des- 
l^sars, fondling^ him in all men’s sight ; she gave him a 
gcfrd chain tP hang round his neck, and said, in her 
brother’s presence, that she would belt him an earl when 
he was older ; ‘ for thus should' the prince reward faithful 
service and the spoken truth.’ He affected not to have 
heard her — but it was idle to talk of secrets after that. 
Here was a rent in the bag big enough for the cat’s head. 

And ij: would appear that she herself was aware of it, 
for after a couple of clays, just ‘enough time for the 
necessary ceremonial business of her coming, she gave 
out publicly her intention to'" ride into Liddesdale, and 
her pleasure that Moray, Huntly, and the Secretary 
should accompany her. Others would she ‘ none, save 
grooms and % few archers. My Lord Moray bowed his 
head in bign of obedience, but spoke his thoughts to no 
man. He kept himself klcof from the Court as much as 
he could*, in house of his own, received \\is suitors and 
friends there at all hours, maintained considerable state 
— more grooms at his doors than at the Queefl^s. Some 
^thought he wasg^ntrenching himself against the day when 
his^’place might be required of him ; some thought that 
day not*" far off. All were baffled by the Queen’s choice 
of him and his acquiescencg. 

Betime 3 in a morning which broke with gales and wild 
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fits of weeping from the sky, ^he set out, going by Bedrule, 
Hobkirk, and the shoulder of Windburgh Hill. Nothing 
recked she, singiifg her snatches of French songs, whether 
it blew or raineti ; and the weather had so little mercy on 
her that she was wetjed th|;ough before she hacf w6n !o 
Stitchell — the most southerly spur of a great clump of 
land fronS*whicfif on a fc^ir •day, you can look down upon 
all Liddesdale* and the Vk\e of Hermitage. There, pn 
that windy edge, in a driving rain which blew her hair to 
cling abf^t and sheathe her fea^e like jagged bronze, she 
stayed, and peered down through the mist to* see her 
trysting-place. But a dense shower blotted out the valleys ; 
and the Vastie of the Hermitage lies low, scowling in 
shade be the sun never s^ high. Undaunted still, a^jthouglt 
she saw nothing* biit the storm drowning t^ lowlands, 
it added to her ^est that what she sought so ardenfly lay ->? 
down there in mystery. Singing, shaking her head — afll 
her colours up for this day of hide-and-seek--#-fine carmine, 
gleaming nut-brown eyes, scjylet lips parted to show her 
white teetlf — she" looked a t)acchante drunk upon fierce 
draughts of weather, a creature of the secret places of the 
earth, stung by some sly god. Tjie bit in Ijer teeth, 
fretting, shaking her head — ^who now should rein her up ? 
Two out of* the three ^men with l|er watched her slosely as 
she stood on Stitchell,* resolving this doubt ; the third*, who 
was Huntly, would not Igok at her.* Primly *pried my 
lord of Moray out of the corners cjf his eyes, and pursed 
his lips and ruled his back more than common stiff. But 
gloomily lot)ked Mr., Secretary, as he* chewed a sour root : 
he felt himself too old for ’such a headlong cervice as hers 
must be, and too weary of schemes ^to work with Moray 
against her. Y^t he must •ch*oose — ne knew it well. 
Finely he coiil6 read within fhe chijl outfines* of that 
Master of his destiny all the sombre exhilaration which he 
was so careful to •hide. ‘He hath set his lures, this dark 
fowler; he hath his hand* upon the cords. The silly* 
partridge wantons in the furrow : nearly he hath Jiis gfeat 
desire. But what to me are he and his desires, O my God, 
what are they to me?' He thought of Mary Fleming 
now at her prayers, thanking her Savidur for the glory of 
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his love. His love — Lething|on*s love ! Lord, Lord, if he 
dared to mingle in so fragrant a pasture as hers, what 
should he do raking* in the midden Vith an Earl of 
“Moyay? Overdriven, fragile, self-woundihg wretch — pity 
this Letllington. 

It" is true that Lord Moray saw the partridge 'in the 
shadow of the net ; it is true that he > was elated in his 
decent Scots way ; but you would have needed the trained 
eyesight of Lethington to detect the quiver of the nerves. 
The Queen broke in upon all refleetions, comii:\g towards 
them at‘ a canter : ‘ Set on, 'sirs, set on ! The hours grow 
la1:e, and we cannot see* our haven. Come with me, 
brother ^ come, my Lord Huntly.' Down i'xito* the racing 
^nists they went, squelching through quag and moss. 

cHermita^e made the best show it could in the 
Sovereign’s^ honour. Every horse in ♦^^he country was 
saddled and manned by some shag-haired Hepburn or 
aitether. Where Hermitage Water joins Liddel they met 
her in a troop, which bro.ke at her advance and lined 
the way. 

No pleasant sight, this, for my lord of Moray. ‘ The 
Hepburns ! ’ cried he, when he saw them. ‘ Caution, 
madam, caution here. What and if they^ compass a 
treachery?’, »' 

* La-la-la,’ says the Queen. ‘ Methinks, I should know 
a traitor when I see him. Come, my lord, come with me.’ 
But when he would npt, she struck her horse on the flank, 
and Huntly spurred to follow her close. Cantering freely 
into the mddst, she held out her hand, saying, ‘ Sirs, you 
are well met. v Am I well come ? ’ 

They fclosed abouf, her^ howling their loyalty, and some 
leaned over the saddle-peak to catch at her skirt to kiss it. 
She ma'de them free of 'her hand, let ‘ them jostle and 
mumble over that; they fought each other for a touch 
of it, struck out at horses’ heads to fend th€m*off while 
othey spurred on th(^^ir own ;«* they battled, cursed, and 
ho^led- 5 -for all the world like schoolboys at a cake. To 
Moray’s eyes she was lost, swallo,\ved up in this horde of 
cattle-thieves ; for he saw the whole party now in motion, 
jingling and bickdiripg into the ^yhite mist. He lifted up 
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a protestant hand. * Oh, Mr. Secretar, oh, sir, what 
cantrips are tnese ? * 

* She is the Scythian Diana/ sa^s I,ethington, grinning 
awry, ‘ and these are her true bdievera. We are dull^ird^ 
not to have known it.* ^ 

‘ She is Diana of the Ephesians, I largely gather,* his 
master rdjSlied. *,‘JCome, come, we must follow to the end.* 
For his own par^:, he judged the end not far. 

Her dj;ipping skirte so clung, about her — tp say nothing 
that she was rigid with stif^ess and shot* all c^er with 
rheumatic pgiins — she had to be helped from the saddle 
and supfJbrted by force intd the house. A bour^d victim 
of love, tied by the ]cnees ! upon Huntly*s arm and 
Ormiston*s she %hu^fled into the hall, and stood* in jthe 
midst, boldly clgiiming hospitable entrea^. tt wa^sorp^ 
to see her eager spirit hobbled to a body so numbed. As 
from the trap some bright-eyed creature of tlje wood lo^ks 
out, so she, swaying there or^two men*s arms, testified her 
incurable l:^pe by colour a^id quick breath. But calm and 
cold, as the moon that rides above a winter night, stood the 
Countess of Bothwell with her women, and stately curtsied. 

The Queen laughed as she swaye*d. ‘ I am a*mermaid, 
my child,** says .she, ‘sadly eqf umbered by njy weeds. 
I have lost my golden comb, and my witching song i§ gone 
in a croak. You need ijot/ear to take .me in.* 

The young Countess said, ‘ Si^ffer me conauct your 
Majesty to the chambers. All the household stuff is at 
your service.* 

She shook her head. ‘Witchcraft may qome back with 
comfort! No, no, my dear, I will not plimder you. 
I shall do very v^ell as I am.* • Madn*ess 1 She was on pin- 
points till sh« taw her lover ; *but it was nt)t that which 
made her refuse warmth and dry cloAes. It was a word 
of her cfwit, whi«h had turned aside as she used it and 
given her a stab. Would she not ‘ plunder * this lady, good 
lack? She had a scruple, you perceive. 

Tongue-tied Huntly was in great distress. I would 
heartily urge you, madam — 5 —* and so forth*; and his 
sister made the cold addition that all was prepared. 
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‘ and then you will not grudge me my^knee% No, but you 
shall shrive me again as once before you did — if you are 
merciful to poor women.* ^ 

• As it was evident that she disregarded and would dis- 
'reghrd^any company in the/oom,^Huntly began to speak, 

with a good deal of dignity. ‘ Madam, by your leave * 

She looked about, and savy; him «ready ^ quit her. 
'Yes, yes,* she said, 'do what you will®’^ and turned to 
her absorbing service. 

' Come, *sister,’ says «Huntly, and beckonqd out the 
Count&s, who swiftly followed him. He shut the chamber 
Jloor. * 

Th^ Countess had great %elf-command. < 'Will you tell 
me wjiat this means, Huntly?* ^ 

« He loojced at her, knitting his biack brows. ‘ I think 
•youTcnow very, well, sister.* 

* As she was walking away from hirri to her own chamber, 
fie called her back. She had her hand on the latch. 
'Well ? * she said, ' what m^re ? * 

'This much,* said he. ''Vou see how it* is now with 
those two. \Vhat you purpose to do in the likely flow of 
affairs I know not ; but I know my own part. I cannot 
forget tliat I stand debtor to her for my honour, my mere 
life, and aU my hope in^the world. She has buffered, been 
very friendless, forsaken oft, betrayed on all hands — mine 
among Aem. She may suffer more ; but not again by 
me, nor I hope by J^ny of my kin. She will be forsaken 
again ; but I will never forsake her now. She will need 
friends in* time to eome : well, she jnay reckSn upon one. 
Long ago L prayed her to trust Gordon, and at the time 
she hadnittle caqse ^o do it. Now you shall see her answer 
my desire — and not in' vuin. So mu<jh, for all that she 
hath forgivfen in ipe, and*for all that she*>hath redeemed for 
me — so much, I tell you, I owe her.* 

The Countess returned his gaze wkh no iesS steadfast- 
ness, from under biiows no leas serried, * And I,* she said, 
‘ S Gordon as much as you are, do owe her more than you 
choose to acknowledge for your gart,* 

She ivent into her chamber ; but Huntly remained in 
the gallery outsidfe the shut doors. 
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Asked afterwards by hi^ brother-in-law Argyll how he 
lad survived tha\ l<jng battle homewards throu^ tbe 
Howling dark, thp Earl of Moray, citing, Scf^ture," ha(4 
replied. Except the Lord had been on our side — / How fai* 
he strained the text, or how far hoped of it,* he did n3t 
choose to say, but in his private mind he thought he saw 
all the fruit teady to fall to *hfs hand whenever he should 
hold it out. No need to shake the tree. ^ The Queen’s 
white palfrey made a false step and went girth-deep into 
the moss. None could see her, for she had spurred on 
alone into th*e jaws of the weatherj feeling alre^dy^it may 
be) the fret of the fever in her bones which afterwards 
overcame her ; nor could, aqy hear her, for she 15t no cry. 
And when the horse, struggling d^perately, hinnied his 
alarms, it had not been Lord Moray who had hastened to 
save. Hunfly, rather, it was who, shrieking her* name into 
the wind, caught at last th*e faint echo of her voice, and 
plunged into the clinging, sponp^ jness to het rescue. 
Alas, then, was sfee mad ? or drunk witl? love ? ‘ Here I 
am, Mary of Sdotfand, clogged ahd tranimellefl, like a bird 
in a net.’ ^ And then, 0 Lord of Life ! she had laughed 
snugly atlS 'stroked herself— there in the gulf of death. 
Huntly, a maa for omens, dated all ipispry to come from 
this staring moment. 

After it he would not^let go of her rein for the rest of 
the ride, but braved (as* never before) her coaxing, irony, 
rage— lastly her tears of mortification? Longing to be 

363 
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alone with her lover, hating the very shadow of any other 
man, she was scathing and unworthy. ‘If Both well were 
here you would not dare what now you do. You hold me 
because there is no mail to stop you. it is a brave show 
yoii mike of me here ! Wei), t^e.your joy of numb flesh 
— hbw are you likely to be served with it quick and so 
on mercilessly. Towards th©end of an< intolerable journey 
she became drowsy through fatigue, ?nd rather light- 
headed. The honest gentleman put his arm round her 
and induced her head to his shoulder. She yawned in- 
cessantly, her wits wandered ; she spoke to him as if he 
‘were Bothwell, and set his cheeks burning. For a few 
minutes at a time, now and again, she .jlept; while he 
supported her as best he could all his reverent love for 
the exquisite, flashing, crowned creature of his memories 
^wahowecf up now in pity for the draggled huntress in 
her need. 

* She was ^oo tired to sleep when, late at night, they had 
laid her abed. She tossed, threw her head and arms 
about, was hot, was cold,' shivered, sweated, wailed to 
herself, chattered, sang, whined nonsense. At first the 
women, having her to themselves, learned all that she had 
been careful to hide from them ; all that Huntly had shut 
within the chamber door, at Hermitage was enacted before 
them — or a kind of limping, tragic travesty of it. So then 
they grew frightened, and lost their heads : Mary Living- 
stone sent after Loi;d Moray ; Mary Fleming called in 
Lethington ; Mary Seton, with presence of mind, fetched 
Des-Essars. Before a keen audience, then ,*^ she harped 
monotonously and grotesquely upon the day’s doings. 
She read scraps of ^er poems to Bothwell — and few had 
known that she had writ any ! She w/Doed him to stoop 
down his head, \yreathed her arms about a phantom of 
him, tortured and reproached herself. All was done with 
that straining effort to rehearse which niver faeils in sickbed 
delirium. 

‘ Ah^ wait — wait before you judge me, my lord. I have 
a better piece yet — with more of my heart’s blood in the 
words. Now, now, how does it go?’ She began to cry 
and wring her hatids. ‘ Oh, give me my coffer before he 
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leaves me 1 This one piece he* rnuJt have. l' wept when 
I wrote it — let^him ^ee the s^in.' ^She was running still 
upon her poems. ’ Fleming was tb give her the little 
coffer, of which the key was alway« roun,d her neck. 

Lord Moray was earn/^st that it should be gi\ien her,^ 
but would not let it be? seen how earnest. ‘Maybe it* will 
soothe hei’^o havq the coffj^r. Give it her, mistress,’ he 
said. 

Des-Essars, seeing his drift, was against it, but of course 
could do nothing. ^ ^ 

They gave the box into he^ wandering haYids, and she 
was quiet for awhile, nursing.it in her arms; neither* 
seeking to»ope» it nor trying* her memory without it. It 
was to be hoped, even now, that she would betray herself 
no further. ^ 

What need to deny that Lord Moray wa'^ curious? 
He shook with curiosity. The thing was* of the utmost^ 
moment; and it commands my admiration of^this patierA 
man to know that he could be patient still, and sit by his 
sick sister’s -bed, his head cAi'*nis hand — and all his hopes 
and schemes trembling to be confirmed by a little gim- 
crack gilt box ! The prize he fought for he ^ot — betraying 
nothing, he heard her betray all. When the ftiadness 
wrought in her again, she opened the coffer, ^and began 
to patter her verses as s*he hunted tn it, turning paper j^ter 
paper (every scrap her copdemnation), inpapable of reading 
any. 

Her mind seemed full of words. They came over her 
in clouds, floicking about her — cjamberipg, winge4 creatures, 
like the pigeons which crowd and flicker round one who 
calls them down. They formed themselves in phrases, in 
staves, in verses — laboriously cirilied fo them, no doubt — 
once coherent, ]jiu| now torn from their sequence, and, like 
sections of a broken battle-line, absolufely, not relatively 
whole. Sfttiple vefse it was, untrained, ill-measured ; yet 
with a hurt note in it, a cry^ a whimper of love, infinitely ^ 
touching to read now — but to have heard it then from ' 
dry lips, to have had it come moaning from thS 'blind, 
breathless, insatiable girl*! Des-Essars says that, he could 
scarcely endure it. 
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* Las ! ' cine snatch ^^egan — 

9 

Las ! n’es^ril pas ja en possession 
Du corps, du coeur qui ne refuse paine, 

Ny dishonneiir, en la vie incertaihe, 

Offense de parents, ni pire affliction ? 

What a hearing for my Lord Moray 1.^ And^ again she 
broke out falteringly — 

Entre ses mains et en son plein pou/oir 
^ Je metz mon filz, mon hon^jeur et ma vie^^ 

^Mon pais, mes subjects, mon dme assubjectie 
Est tout h luy, etVay autre vaulloir 
Pour mon object que sans le decevoir o 
Suivre je veux malgrd toute I’envoie^^ 

Qu’issir en peult. . . . 

Her vo^ce broke here, and with it the thread : she could 
^ot continue, bbt looked from one to another, tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks, nodded her head at them, and ‘You 
know, you know,* she whimpered, ‘ this is the very truth.’ 
Alas ! they could not doubCit' > 

And then, suddenly, as it were at the parting of a 
cloud, her soul looked out of her eyes sanely; she came 
to herself, saw the disturbed faces of her friends, and 
caught sight of her brother’s among them. She jumped 
about Ss (Juickly as a caught child, and that lightning, 
sentinel ewit of hers sprang upon guard. But for a 
moment — when she saw Moray 'there — she betrayed her- 
self. ‘ Oh, brother, you startled me ! ’ she said. 

He was careful. /Alas ! I find you in grief; madam.’ 

‘ Thoughts, brother, thoughts ! ’ 

‘ Sad ^thoiights, I fear, madam. We are concerned to 
find your Majesty so disturbed.’ 

She eyed^ him vaguely, being unable j^yisf; then to realise 
how completely she had yielded him her secret. Extreme 
fatigue swam over her ; her head nojided ^ven as she 
watched him. When Mary Livingstone laid her down 
gently and stroked® her hair back she drowsed into a 
swooning sleep. Over her unconscious form a hasty 
little drama was enacting, very curious. 

The Earl of Mojay, seeihg her hold relaxed, rose quietly 
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from his chair and stretched one of Jiis hands Jowards the 
gilt coffer. Des-Es^ars, in s) fiasH of thought, nudged 
Huntly. ‘ Quick,* *he whispered — ‘ 1?ake^ the coffer * ; and 
Huntly whipped his arm out and reached it first. Moray 
drew back, as a cat his pa^ from a wetness, and shividetfed* 
slightly., Huntly says, * in a tow voice: ‘Monsieur Des- 
Essars, I gh^e this c^asket in ypur charge until her Majesty 
shall give direcjio’n. It i^ open. Come with me and I 
will seal it.* * 

Moray was not the man to forgive such a thing in the 

Queen*s pa§e ; nor did {le ever.^ * 

She wafj av>ip.ke and fully conscious for a few hours of 

the next day. Father Lesley, an old friend, was flowed 
to see her, and needed not* the evidence of physic, ticks of 
the pulse, heat of the ‘Slood : he could use his sehses. 

He warned her of her extremity. This was a graved 
matter, graver than she might suppose. Her eyes turned 
upon him, black and serious ; but then, after a little, she 
smiled up saucily in his fa^ie^^'* ‘ Why, I hope,* she said, 

‘ there is no need to fear death — if death it be. I am sure 
my friends will plead kindly for me, and as for my 
enemies, what can they say worse than* they have s<iid ? * 

‘ The Christian, ,ma*am,* says Lesley, ‘ has no concern 
with friend or foe at *such a tifAe. The road he must 
travel, he will have no arm to bear upon, save the proffered 
arm of the Cross.* 

‘ True,* she said. ‘ I hope I shaft die a Christian, as 
I have tried live.’ . , 

Her mind must haVe been preternaturally^ sharp, for a 
chance word of the admonition which he thought good to 
deliver set it to work. ‘ Likewisp it belfoveth the Christian, 
madam — so strip tfan account is* required of » the^ highly 
favoured — to repent him of the mischadces of sleep and 
dreams. Unlawful,^ luxurious dreaming, the mutterings of 
sinful words when our bodigs lie bound in slumber are 
stumbling-blocks to the soul agog to fneet his Saviour f.t 
the gate.* 

He rambled on and on, the godly ignoramus, the while 
her wits flew far. Mutterings of dseams — had she 
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betrayed herself? Tl^en— to whom? It behoved her to 
be certain. She bundled out the piiest ahd had in the 
confidant. From^Des-Essars she learned the extent of her 
delirium ; he brought her the casket, unlocked, sealed by 
tthle, Chancellor, from which, he told her, she had read 
‘ certain sonnets.' Love-laden lady ! she stopped him 
here, laughing as she fingered her coffer,- lifting and 
snapping-to the lid. ‘ My sonnets ? They are here, many 
and many. I shall read them to him some day. And to 
you some. Shall I ? ' 

Positively, she was about to begin, but he iinplored her 
to lock up the box of mischief and secrete it somewhere. 

‘ Guard it for me, my dear,* she said. ‘ \Vh?t else have 
I dond in my fever ? ' 

H© told her, many hidden matters had been disclosed, 
a§ well the King as of others, 'it was not for him to 
*say that nothing was left unrevealed-; 6nly that he knew 
©f nothing. She had spoken, for instance, of a token, and 
had pointed to where it lay. Her eyes sparkled as she 
flashed out her hand from*;ur.der the bed-clothes, holding 
forth a ring upon a chain. ‘ Here it is ! He gave it me 
himself, and fastened it upon me with a kiss.' 

‘ Ha<^ ' He was 'frightened. ‘ Let me keep it safe for 
you, madam, until ' 

‘Saie? ' Will they cut it from^ my body, think you? 
Never, never. You shall watch over my casket, but this is 
a part of me.' ' 

He makes free tO' comment upon this episode. ‘ And 
I confess,' he says, ‘ that I exulted in her constant noble 
courage, and found nothing amiss in It, that she had stooped 
from hef hi^^h estate. Rather I held it matter for praise 
and excitation of the thought and sense. For, properly 
viewed,, there is nothing x>f beauty more c^ivine than holy 
humility, nor hath there ever been since once the Lord of 
Glory and Might bowed His sacred head.' , 

But when she would have had him devise with her fresh 
mpthpds of conceali^ient, dust-throwing, head-buryipg, and 
the like, he told her fairly that it was too late. 

‘ I am. bold to assure your Majesty that there is no man 
nor woman abou^:, this Court that wots not throughly of 
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your Majesty’s private affairs. AiJd, madam,’ if Dolet, if 
Carwood, if IVfistress Fleming* and distress Seton talk to 
each other of then? over the hearth, what think you can be 
hidden from my»lord of Moray — ^to say not that he hatlj 
been constant at your bedsicje, and hath heard you* cry 
verses ?•’ 

Ponderii^ the.^e» fateful truths, suddenly she tired of 
shifts. ‘Well, t^^n, come wTiat may of it,’ she cried out, 

‘ let them whisper their fill. I have done .with whispering.’ 

She saijl that she wished to •sleep — had Jhe maids in 
and composed herself to that«end. About midnight she 
awoke terribly in pain; shivering, crying aloud that her 
hour was «( 5 me, unable to tufn. The doctors wer^ called 
to her, all the house was^ broad awake. She begai] after 
a time to vomit blbod^ and so continued for a nijght, day 
and a night, shak(;n to pieces and at her lasj: gasp. 

Under this new agony she weakened so fast that the 
crying aloud of secrets stopped for mere waakness : all 
believed that she must die. The Earl of Moray, who had 
kept aloof after his fierce li?tl^ struggle with Huntly, now 
assumed tlje direction of affairs, none staying him. He 
took upon himself to send for the I^ing, that b^ing his 
duty, as he said, to the State. The duty was not to be 
denied, though theue was peril- in i^ 

‘I fear, my lord,’ said Lethington, ‘I fear the^effect of 
th,e King’s presence upon Jiei; Majesty’s f»ail habit. 

Lord Huntly roundly said that an)^ill effect from such a 
measure would lie at his colleague’s door. ‘ And I marvel 
much, my Ich'd of Mgray, that you, who have "heard her 
Majesty’s wandering speech and know the extremes of her 
dislike, should have proposed to call h|J:her the on6 person 
left in Scotland wl^om she hath •reason at on^e to reproach 
and fear.’ . . ^ . 

Moray waved his hand, ‘ The Queen, my sister, is at 
death’s doof*. • And rvill you tell me who has so much right 
to lead her to it as her husbaad ? ’ 

‘ To drive her to it, belike your lordship means !.’ .cri^d 
Huntly as he flung out of the room. His counter-stroke 
was to send word over to the Hermitage. Let Both well 
make haste. Adam Gordon took the message. 
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But before either Kibg or lover could be looked for there 
dawned a day upon Jedbui%h, upon ’the cfarkened grey 
house in the Wynd, which the Queen “herself believed to 
bee her last. She was in that state of’ the body when 
the ghostly tenant, all preened for departure, has clear 
dominion, and earthly affections ^and earthly cares are 
ridded and done with. In other worda> she ha^f forgotten 
Bothwell. ‘ ' 0 ' 

She confessed, to Father Roche and received the Sacra- 
ment ; she kissed her Maries — all there but L^^y Boyne, 
who had been Beaton ; called the lords ' about her and 
looked gently in the face of each in turn — not asking of 
them any more, but enjoining, rather, and ds IF requiring. 

‘ My lords, under the wise hands^pf God I lie waiting here, 
and wWt I speak is from the verge, of ** the dark. Serve, 
J desire you, tlcie prince my son, remembering his tender 
^^helpless years, and dealing patiently with his silly under- 
standing. Be not harsh with them that are left of the old 
religion : you cannot tax pae with severity to your own. 
Let Scotland serve God in peace, every man after his own 
conscience. L am too weak to command, and have no 
breath ^to spare for beseeching. My lords, this is my last 
desire. Is there any here who will refuse me?’ 

She^looked about frqpi one strong face to another ; saw 
Huntly crying, Argyll struggling' to keep tears back, 
Lethingtbn with his head bow^d down, as if he would pray. 
She saw her half-brpther John Stuart watching her from 
under his brows ; lastly her half-brother Moray, whose 
face, fixed and blanched, told her nothing. ^’Sighing, she 
raised herselfc Here was one Tor her dying breath, for one 
last cajdlery ! She ^put up her hand to touch his, and he 
started as if sudclenfy awakened, but con;imanded himself. 

‘ Brdthef,’ she s^id, in a whisper half audible, ‘ oh, brother, 
vex none in Scotland, for my sake.’ 

He stooped, took up and kissed her handu; and she let 
it fall with a long^sigh of content. Presently after, she 
straightened herself, as if conscious of the near end, joined 
her palms together, and began the Greed in a sharp, painful 
voice quite unlike her owji, fantastic and heart-piercing at 
once. In the middle she stopped. 
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‘ Qui propter nos homines et prater — et propter I 

misremember the rest ’ 

^ Salutem, madam, ’tis nostrum sahitem' says Father 
Lesley, with a sob. 

‘God give it me, a srinner,’ she said, and tufnecJ nci 
cheek • to the pillow, ^ and lay caught and still. ‘The 
physician' put hi^.hand to •her heart, and made a sign. 
Lesley tiptoed the Vinao^s and set them open. 

The Egrl of Mora<^ lifted lyp his head. ‘ I fear, my 
lords, that the Vorst is comew upon us. The Queen, rny 
sister — alas ! * He covered his. eyes for a moment, then, m 
a different? fo^ and a changed aspect, began to giwe order. 

‘ Mr. Secretary, cause messengers to ride to Glasgow^ to the* 
prince's father. My J-ord Chancellor, you shoijld convene 
a council of the ^estates. Doctor, I mu^t have a word^ 
with you.' * , 

By these sort of phrases he sent one and aU flocking to 
the door like sheep about a ^ narrow entry. Des-Essars 
lingered ab< 5 ut, but what cbJld he do? The Earl's cold 
eye was upon him. • 

‘ You, sir— what do you here ? I will deal with ypu anon. 
Meantime, avoid a matter which is not for you.' 

The lad ^^ent out, hanging his ]jead. 

Last to go were the ‘weeping maids and Father R©che, 
the Queen's Confessor, wjio,, before he l«ft her, placed his 
crucifix under her closed hand. ^ 

This too was observed. ‘Take up your idol, sir, said 
Lord Moray ^ ‘take ba<jk your ick)l. Suchlike are \*ain things. 

But Father Roche took no notice of him, aiad went away 

without his crucifix. ^ , 

The physician |jad remained, a ‘little twinkle-eyed man, 
with white eyebiows like cornices*of sno^. H 5 cuiVed and 
raised them before the greatest man in Scotland. 

‘You n&d me, aiy lord?' 

‘ I do not at this present# Await ^ny summons in the 
ante-room.* 

He was alone with the passing soul, which even now 
might be adrift by the window, streaming out to* its long 
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He looked sharply Vand seriously about the room, 
omitting nothing fror]? his *"scrutiny. There stood the 
writing-desk in the^'window, covered in 'geranium leather, 
with stamped ciphers in gfold upon it, F and M interlaced, 
the Crown-royal of France above tthem. He stole to it and 
tried ‘it: locked. He lifted it from 'the table, put it on the 
floor under the valance of the fbed, then, \yent on searching 
with his keen eyes. . * 

These winning,, him nothing, he moved softly about and 
tried one or 4wo likely coi^erts — the> curtains, tl^ valance ; 
moved a hand-mirror, disturbed some books, a cloak upon 
a chair. He was puzzled, he put his hand to his mouth, 
bit his Anger, hesitating. Presently he crepirup to the bed 
^and lopked at her who lay there ,so still. He could see by 
tha form sl\e made that she was croucjhed on her side with 
ker knees tent, ^nd judged it extraordma,ry, and talked to 
timself about it. ‘ They lie straighter — down there. They 

prepare themselves Who would die twisted ? What 

if the soul ? ’ His heart^gaye him trouble. He stopped 

here and breathed hard. * * 

The hand tjiat held the crucifix — it was the .right hand 
— was qut : it showed a ring upon one finger, only one. 
The left hand he could not see— but it was very necessary 
to be seen. ^ Gingerly he^.drew back the bedcldthes, slowly, 
tentatively, then more boldly. 1‘hey were away: and 
there lay* the casket, enclosed within the half-hoop of the 
body. That she should have tricked him in her dying 
agony was a real shock to him, and, by angering, gave him 
strength. 'He reached out kis hand Jo take it-^^he touched 
it — stopped, while his guilty glance sought her grey face. 
O King^ Christ he saw her glimmering eyes, all black, 
fixed upon him— ^wiUi lazy suspicion, wit^hout wink of eye- 
lid or sfir of the hyddled body to tell him whether she lived 
or was dead. His tongue clove to his palate — he felt 
crimson with shame : to rob the dead, and the dead to see 
. him ! After a pausfJ of terrible gazing he stepped back- 
wards. and back, and back. He felt behind him, opened 
the door, and called hoarsely: J The Queen lives! She 
lives! Come in^ — come in.!' 

The passages ^ere alive in an instant, doors banged. 
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feet scampered the*stairs. firit person to come in was 

Des-Essars, turneil for the moment%from youth to Angel of 
Judgment. He dashed by^Mora^, thr&w himself upon the 
Queen’s coffer, snatched it, and with it backed to ^he.wali. 
There, with his arms ajpoftt i% he stood at bay, panting and 
watchfngfthe enemy. 

But the*roomiy^s jiow* fit'll. Women, crowded together, 
were all abou? the bed. In the midst knelt the doctor 
by the Queen. Huntly, Lethington, Ai^yll, and Erskine 
stood grouped. ^ 

‘ What have you, Baptist, in your hands ? * says 
Huntly. , ^ 

‘ It is lier Majesty’s treasure, my lord, which y8u com-, 
mitted to my keeping.’ 

‘ Where gat you i>, man ? ’ asked Argyll. 

But before he«co|ild be answered my Lord Moray lifted 
up hand and voice. ‘ Let all them,’ he said, ‘ that are »f 
Christ’s true Church give thanks with me ifnto God for 
this abounding mercy.’ 

Lethington, Argyll, some of the women, stood with 
covered faces while his lordship prayed a4oud. Huntly 
watched the Queen, and presently got his great* reward. 
Her eyes wpre turned upon him ; she knew him, nodded 
her head and smiled. .He fell to kis knees. 

So quick her recovery, ifi two days’* time there was no 
more talk of the peace of Scotland •or of the Credo half- 
remembered. The earth and the men of the earth resumed 
their placed and re^pointed •their goads ; as* she grew 
stronger so grew her anxieties. Lord Botlfwell^sent, by 
Adam Gordon (who had gone tp fek:h thim) his humble 
duty to her Majesty, ‘ thankingiSpd hourly for Jjer recovery.’ 
His physicians, said, would in no wisa suffer him attempt 
the journey as yet — no, not in a litter. The Queen chafed, 
and wrote hfm querulous letters ; but nothing would tempt 
him out. She got very fe\\^ and very guarded replies^ so 
fell to her sonnets again. 

The truth is, that the. Earl of Both well, having set his 
hand to a business which, if temperately,handled, promised 
most fair, kept rigidly to the line he had ^thought out for 
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himself ; and thus affor^^s the. rare example of a man who, 
by nature advancing rUpon gusts of passion, can keep 
himself, by shrewcf calci^latiorf, to an orderly gait. The 
Raeaps to his end which he had appointecf, and took, were 
of the most singular ever used^ by expectant lover — to 
French Paris, for instance, they were a cause ofodismay — 
and yet they succeeded most Exactly. They were, in fact, 
ta do nothing at alL He had found out by careful study of 
the lady that the less he advanced the farther she would 
carry him, tHb less he ask&d for the^more she w^uld lay at 
his feet, the less he said the larger her interpretation of his 
hidden mind. She was a fiile> sensitive instrument — like a 
violin, Row wounded, now caressed by the tow, shrieking 
when he slashed at the strings, robbing when he plucked 
th^mowith ^callous fingers, moaning V^hen he was gentle, 
^Shrilling when he so chose it. In a wtrd, he had to deal 
v^ith loyalty, extreme generosity, a magnanimity which 
knew nothing of the sale and exchange of hearts. He had 
known this for some years fvhe now based his calculations 
upon it without ruth — the last person in the world to whom 
her magnificerru largess could appeal ; and (as French Paris 
would say) of the last nation in the world. To a man like 
him the gift only imports, not the giving. It is, an actuary’s 
question ; Awhile to her atid her kind the act is the whole of 
the matter : deepest shame were to know herself rich in 
one poor loincloth* while he h^td bare patch whereon to 
hang it^ She was th«t true Prodigal, most glorious when 
most naked. ^ , 

Des-Essars, alone in her ‘confidence during^ these hours 
of strait^ makes an acute deduction. ‘ Her letters of this 
time will show very plainly,’ he says, * that she was brought 
by his c,hill ^silence to that ‘extreme poiJit of desire where 
sacrifice and loss seem the top of bliss, ^ H was no longer 
a man that she longed for, but an Act. Fasting for a 
Sacrament, the bread and wine of her nfeed was Surrender. 
' I say that this fond distress 'bf hers, these absorbed eyes 
filled <Dften with tears for no reason, her suspense when 
waiting— and vainly — for a messenger’s return ; her abandon- 
ment before the ajtar, hej^cries in the night — such things, 
I say, were reasonable to me, and to all who, in the 
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Florentine’s pj^rase, Jiave understalding of love.” But to 
the Court it seeme(J unreason^le.’ \ 

Unreasonable ! It seemed perverse, unspeakable. The 
maids were dumb with shame. TRe one* thing which Mary^ 
Fleming would not disjuite wjth Lethington, or alfowTiim 
to discRss^n her hearing, was the Queen’s disease. Mary 
Livingstone went •afboilt like •one in a trance — sand-blind, 
stumbling aftei* «ome' elfin* light. She spoke to none, 
remembered none. Judge the feelings of her Master of 
Sempill, wiio could te 4 l his fricpnds in Englgmd ijpthing ! 
Mary Seton, too, kept her pi^tty lips locked up. Once, 
when Flemipg^ pressed her, — ^at time they were abed — 
she said sRortly : ‘ I am her servant, and shall be til 4 I die. 
If you are her judge, I #know it not. You are npne of 
mine.’ 

‘No, no, nol’.cijted poor Fleming. ‘You wrong me 
Who am I to judge ? ’ 

‘ Who indeed ? ’ said Mary Seton, and turned over. 

The Court was divided in these harassing days, because 
the Earl of ^oray drew oft a large proportion of it to his 
own house# Thither resorted Argyll, Glencajrn and Atholl, 
my lord of Mar when he could, and JLethington yhen he 
dared ; there also and always was the Lord Lindsay, that 
blotched zealot, with I^is rumplecl hair and starched frill. 
Huntly, of course, held closely by the Queen, refusing to 
admit the second Court f Lord Livingstone was faithful, 
ks became the father of Mary Sen^ill. He rubbed his 
chapped hands over the fire, and cried three times a day 
that all wa^ well : ^ folly, s© palpable that •everybody 
laughed. Lesley stayed by her, a tearful spactacle ; Lord 
Herries too, very gloomy. Such^ staf^ ag there ^as — and 
it was draggled • state — Arthur* Erskine and Traquair 
maintained ; but the Queen was quite upconscTous^of state. 
Royal dimity had never been a virtue of hers ; she was 
always eimet too keen or too dejected to have time for it. 
Whether old Lord Livingstone treated her jocosely, or old 
Lord Mar with implied reproof in every grating s^fch for 
a word — if Both well haej written she did not heed them ; 
and if he had not, she sat watching for French Piris at the 
window, and still did not heed thdm. 
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And undoubtedly ^Id Lord Livingstone was jocose — 
abounded in nods ansi winfis. ‘Just % fond wife/ he de- 
scribed her to his '‘friends, and so treated her to her face. 
It 'is to be believed, had she heard it, that she would have 
oeefi proud of the title. S% during the misty short days 
and' long wet nights of October she chea^ned her- 
self in Love’s honour, and was held icheap^by Scotch 
thick wits. 

On the night of the 2Sth of tho- month the^King came 
to see ner. He arrived very late, and departed in a fury 
within the twenty-four hours. His clatter, ,l;iis guards, his 
horses' and himself filled the town ; he took up lodging in 
‘ the AJbbey, and caused himself to be announced by heralds 
at the lov\(ly door of the Queen’s House, 
c Perhaps she. was worn out by w^atching for another 
^corner ; perhaps she was ill, perhaps angry — it is not to be 
linown. She would hardly notice him when he came in ; 
spoke languidly, dragging thei; words, and would not on 
any account be alone with him. He demanded, as his 
right, that her women should leave her ; she • raised her 
eyebro\^s, not her eyes, until he repeated his desire in a 
louder voice. 

Then she said, ‘ Wh;^ right have you kept, what right 
have you ever done, that you should have any rights left 
you here ? ’ 

‘ Madam, I have e^^ery right — that of a father, that of a 
consort ’ 

‘You have waived it -- -refused « it — denied it — and 
betrayed it.’ . 

‘ Ah, never, n^vef, ! ’ 

‘ Twice, sir, to my bitter cost.’ 

He faugfied harshly to hear such words; ‘ Sirs,’ he said 
to those with him, ‘ I see how it is. Rumour for once is no 
fibster.’ 

c ‘ Come away, my lord, come your ways,’ said old Living- 
stOne.^, ^ You will do harm to yourself.’ 

He cried out, ‘ None shall dictate to me in this realm.’ 

And then Moray said, tSir, I would seriously advise you 
— for your good— — ’ 
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The King^stareiJ at him, gibedfat him. you seek 
my good, my lojd, God jAdge ^ne, ’tis for the first 
time.* 

‘It is ‘the go6d of us all,* said* Moray. ‘Her Grac« is 
overwrought. Let me enk-eat your patience. Thi# coftiin| 
is sonfetl^^g sudden, \hougn so long attended. Irt the 
morning m*aybe-^^* j , » 

The King tifrcatentd. ‘ ’And what is this but the morn ? 
The morn ! The morn’s morn I depart \Yith the light, arid 
for long tigie — you^^ure of that* , 

He kept his word ; and sho, proud of her loyalfy, wrote 
to her lover h^w constant she h-ad been. ‘ He would haVe 
stayed diti*I^but nod. Gu5ss you how stiff I kept my 
head.* That touching sentence brought Lord Bothwell* 
hot-foot to Jedburgh|-to find her waiting for him* at J:he 
head of the stair.* ) ^ ^ 

She could hardly suffer him to come into the room ; her' 
longing seemed to choke her. ‘You have come to praig*e 
me — O generous lover ! Yougcan trust me now ! Oh, tell 
me that I Have been faithful f* 

He turned shortly and shut the door, "[hen, ‘ Madam,* 
he said bluntly, ‘I cannot praise you at all, though I 
must not presume to do otherwise.* 

She paleS at that, and smiled faintly, as if to s^ow him 
that the pain could be borne. 

‘ I am very dull, my lord. Speak plainly to rfie.* 

So indeed he did. ‘ You should ^t all costs have kept 
him by you. At all costs, madam, at all costs. Here we 

could have* dealt witji hini — 4)ut now !* He stopped 

an exclamation of fury, just in time. ‘ An^i who can tell 
whether he will try you again ? . . . ^Oh^ it was 111 judged. 

I regret it.* 

She pored tiipon his face, Vonder^ fannftig her eyes. 
‘You regret my faith! Regret my honour, saved for 
you 1 Stratige grtefs, my lord.* 

‘ I regret ill policy. The man is J:reasonable up to th^ 
ears: there were many ways of doing. Now ^heretare 
none at all. Gone, all gone ! What I have dared to pray 
for — what you have deigned to offer me what my ears 
have heard and my eyes seen — all thht my senses have 
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lured me to believe : mis one act of ^our Majesty’s has 
belied ! Ah ! * He d^g hiS heel into, the carpet. He 
folded his arms. *Well, it is not for me to reproach my 
§overei^n, or to complaiii that her realm hblds one fool the 
more. The Lord gives and t'xkea a\vay — pshaw ! and why 
not the Lady ? ’ .n * 

She stretched out her arms’ to hiqi, there bemg none to 
stay her. ‘Oh, what are you saying? ^ is it possible?’ 
She came close, she crept, touched his face. ‘ If you doubt 
me I m\?st di^. Prove me — behold >me here. Take me — 
I am yours.’ ^ 

‘No, madam,’ he snarled like a dog, ‘ a .pest upon it ! 
You are not mine : you are his.’ 

She, sank down, kneeling by the table, and hid her face. 
Murmurir](g some excuse, that she wa.s overwrought, that 
he would fetch , women, he left her a,adiwent directly to 
Lord Moray’s house. There he found Lethington. 

‘ The Queen is very ill, as it seems to me,’ he said, ‘ nor 
is it hard to see where isi the core of her malady. If 
that loon from Glasgow comes ruffling before her again, I 
shall not be aWe to answer for what I may do. • Tell you 
that to tny ^ordy I care not ; nay, I desire you to tell him. 
We should be friends, he and I, for we now have one 
aim an<d one service, and as sworn servants should do our 
duty' without flinching. I commit these thoughts to you, 
Lethington, that you and I, with your patron here, may 
take counsel together ^diow best to serve the Queen with a 
cure for her disease. It is indurate, mark you ; we may 
need to cutrdeep; bi^t it beconies not men to falter. You 
and I have had our differences, which I believe to be sunk 
in this (ibmmon ^,trqvible. We may be happy yet — God 
knows. Devise something, ‘devise anything, and you shall 
not fincf me behindhand. Let there be un end of our 
factions. Why, man, there are but two when all’s said—, 
the Queen’s and that other’s. Count me your friend in any 
occasion you may have. Farewell. You will find me at 
Hei-m^^ge.’ 

Lethington was greatly moved^ ‘Stay, my lord, stay,’ 
he said, homkig forward with propitiatory hands. ‘My 
lord of Moray wiirreceive you.’ 
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* I can’t st^. Xhere are good Jeasons for 'going, and 
none, for staying — i|ow that that fellow is safe in Glasgow 
again. Let my lord do his part and call nipon me for mine. 
When do you wefl, Lethington ? * 

The Secretary blushed^ Ut stands with the ^uefen’s*^ 

1 - 1. /••II >1 

pleasure, n|y 
so I must be 

‘ Hearken, 

on his shoulder. ‘ I am pretty well in her Majesty’s favour, 

I believe, i^ow^ if a word from me ’ ^ 

* Upon my soul, I am greatly obliged to your lordship.’ 

‘Say no niore, man. You* 'shall be sped to churefi. 

f Farewell.’ • * ^ 

He rode fast to Hermitage that day, and threw himself 
upon his bed. told him that the Coyntess w^s 

asleep. ^ ' i 

‘ Why, then,’ says he, ‘ she shall have her sleep while she 
can.’ 

As I'he had expected, he goit a letter next noon, with 
tears upon if, had he cared to* look for them, and in every 
stiff clause .a cry of the heart. . . . 

I submit tjiyself henceforward wholly unto you. ... In you 
is all my hope, my Only friend, withoi^t whom I cannot oendure. 
... Prove me again ; I shall not fail you. All this night I have 
kept watch while the world a%leep. Now I*am very sure I shall 
not fail again. Sir, if I think apart, it is because I dwell apart ; 
but if I may trust you that shall be amenaed. I pray it be. But 
I hear you say, It is for vourself deal in it. Agaip I beseech 
your patience if I am slow to lOarn how best to please you. My 
tutors and governors praised me as a child for aptness# to learn. 
Now the lessons grow sharper and^I the mbre dull. . . . 

My brother cam^to visit me tliis.few hours sinc^i. tie spake 
kindly of you, and of him" as the sole mischief- worker here. 
I answered jas I thought myself free to do, but now misdoubt me, 
fearful of your displeasure. You used harsh punishment towards 
me: I feel sore beaten, as with* rods. If J sleep I shall be the 
stronger for it; but that is easy said. Now if I write 
may scorn me ; and yet I ,feel directed to no other word, save 


lora. iviy mistress wouia never laii ners, ana 
patieiit.’ . 

m^tgood^ friend.’ said Both well, with a hand 


^ King Henry Darnley. 
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Welladay ! ^Sir, if it shc^j^ild stand within, your ,, pleasure to give 
pleasure to your friend, ^Vou wdl reply by this bearer ; in whom 
you may trust as much as I ask you to trust 

Ycur discomfited, perfect friend 
M. R. 

He answered coldly, but >vith ^rea,t respect, and only 
kept the messenger back two days. ^ 
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It is from Des-Essars that I borrowed that similitude of 
Lord Bothwell to a*\<olin-player. The young man pictures 
him as such, at this \p‘y time, sitting deep in hte'ch^r &t 
the Hermitage, his* instrument upon his crossed knee— his 
lovely, sensitive instrument! He screws at the keys, iuj 
his leisurely, strong way, and njw and again plucks out a 
chord, ‘ untiH under the throbbing notes, he judges that he 
hath wrung up his music to the tragic pitch.’ The figure 
is adroit in its fitness to the persons involved*, but puzzling 
in this respect — that with executant* so deliberate and 
instrument st) fine, the pitch should be so slow of attain- 
ment. 

Face the facts, as she herself did (with a shiver of self- 
pity), and ask yourself wh’at on earth he ’was about. Con- 
sider his fury at her dismissal of thb King, his coldness 
through her* appeals for mercy; what, could they point to 
but one thing ? ‘ Ovfer and over again,’ says Des-Essars, 
‘my mistress told me that his lordship would do* nothing 
overt while the King her husband * was alive ; and I 
acquiesced in .'^Isnce. It was too evident. «She, added. 
Immediately, “And I, Baptist— what tan I do? What 
Virill beconfe of me^ I cannot live without my Beloved — 
nay, I cannot discern life qf death under the canopy of 
Heaven unless he is there moving aftd directing it. ^s 
well ask me to behold a vista of days in which the sun 
should never shine. Thih is a thing which forbids thought, 
for it denies the wish to live.” l*o such effect’she expressed 
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herself ofteft, and ther^ would remain silent, as to be sure 
did I, each of us, no J^joubh) pondering.^ the^^next question 
(or its answer) — What stood in the way of her happiness ? 
W,hat kept the King alove? The answer lay on the tip of 
'^the^ tongue. She ! She only pi;eserved the worthless life ; 
she only stood in her own light. ' Ah, she kne^y that well 
enough, and so did I, and so> did ^ery man fn Scotland 
save one — the blind upstart himself. 

^ ‘ ‘A dangerous knowledge, truly : dangerous by reason 
of the ease ^ with which she could provide renjedy for her 
pain. Let ner move a finge**, let her wink' an eyelid, shrug 
a‘ shoulder, and from one side or another would come on a 
king*s ^executioner, clothed ifi the livery of justice. Proper 
Resentment, Vengeance, Envy, Greed or Malice — for under 
one ahd all of these ensigns he was j hi'eatened by death. 
And-^i whf answer for it that the ques(|oq flickered hourly 
in flame-red letters before her eyes, Why standeth the 
^ueen of Scots in the way of Justice ? O specious enemy ! 

0 reasonable Satan I Wl\at ! this fellow, a drunkard, a 
vile thing, treacherous, a liar; A craven — this, vdiom to kill 
were to serve God, alone to shut her out from good days ? 

1 know that her hand must have itched to give the signal ; 
I kno^<^' that the Devil prevailed ; but not yet, not yet 
awhile^^nqt till she was reeling, faint, caught up, swirled, 
over,whelmed by misery* and terror. At this time, though 
suffering ‘made hef eyes gaunt, arjd her mouth to grin, she 
kept her hands rigidly from any sign. 

‘ It is, withal, a curious thing, not to be disregarded by 
the judiciojis, that the Counvess of Bothwell, and her claims 
and pretensions, never entered her thoughts. In her 
opinion, i women — other women — were the toys of men. 
This world of oiirs '^he saw as a gardep, a flowery desert 
place in which stood two persons, the ^Eover and the 
Beloved. Observe this, you who read the tale ; for pre- 
sently after my Lord Bothwell observedoit, and, by playing 
upon it, attuned hereto his tragic pitch.' 

€ 

Shfi left Jedburgh on loth November, her terrible be- 
leaguering question not yet ansyrered. She went a kind 
of progress by the Tweed valley, by Kelso, Wark, Hume, 
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Langton, Berwick, stayed in tHe'giiunt houseJ which are 
still to be seen^frettihg the ratvpartsj^of that lonely road — 
towers reared upoi\ woody bluffs to coijimand all ways of 
danger, square, tijrreted fortresses looking keenly out uppn 
the bare lands which thev scarcely called their own and^ 
had grgwn lean in defending? All about her as she went 
were the fords, evei'y ^an oj them with his own game in 
his head, watching thejmoVes of every other. Argyll and 
Glencairn were shadows of Moray ; Crawfurd and AthoH 
for the moment held with Huntly and thb throne. Leth- 
ington was*the-*dog of whosq would throw ‘him ft task; 
Livingstone, jocular still, kept ijaostly with the women. 

The Quefcn''s moods, as she journeyed slowly through 
that wintering country, changed as the weather cloes in 
late autumn. Wilds bfow hot and winds blow* cold, 
tempests are never ylir off; frost follows, wheh’tho* s&n 
glitters but is chilf and the ice-splinterfe lie late, like* 
poniards in the ridged ways. She rode sometimes for zjf 
whole day in bitter silence, her^face as bleak as the upland 
bents, and «ometimes she jptirred furiously in front, her 
hair blown back and face on fire with her mad thoughts. 
Unseen of any, she clenched her fists, she* clenched her 
teeth, ‘ I am a queen, a queen ! I choose to do it*. It is 
my right, it fs my peed/ , 

She had fits of uncontrollable weeping ; they caugh^ her 
unawares now and then, her face all blurred with tears. 
This was when she had been pitying herself as victim of 
a new torment — new at least to her. * ‘ He sits alone with 
a woman whp hates me. He pinches her chin — Jhey laugh 
together over my letfers. Fool 1 I will wrhe no more.’ 
The more a fool in that she wrote within the nextjiour. 

When she grew frightened to find ltow*solitary sne was, 
she turned in thq,* saddle more than once, and hunted all 
faces for a friendly one. Wearisome qutest, foredoomed to 
failure I Moray, wjth his straight rock of brow, sat like a 
cliff, looking steadfastly befpre him ; Argyll counted the 
sheep on the hillside; Livingstone,* a ruddy old fo^I, 
hummed a tune, or said, * H’m, h’m ! All’s for thef best m 
this braw world, come rain come sun.’ 

And the maids, the Maries, 6nce her.bosbm familiars ! 
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There Livingstone bite! het' prudish lip, here Fleming peers 
askance at Lethingtoj| ; Sfton says * something sharply 
witty to Lady Argyll, and makes the gi^m lady hinny like 
a mare. ^ \ 

^ Far behind, in the ruck of thp cavalcade, she may catch 
sight of a youth on a jennJit, a j^le-faced youth. with a 
widish nose and smut-rimn^ed ligfct ,eyes. •He has a 
French soul ; he loves her. THer^ at l^etst, is one that 
judges nothing, condemns nothing, approves nothing. She 
is she, and he her slave. Js she angry ? — The sun^s hidden 
then. ‘Does^she smile ? — TJhe sun rises, ♦ Ddls she kiss 
M/n ^r-Ho! the sun atop.gf summer. Suppose that she 
we^J^edea : suppose for a moment that she slew — no, no, 
the term is inexact — suppose that she stood aside, and men 
justlytiffended came in and slew King^J-ason ? This slave 
oThers^ V^ould say, ‘The sun, shinin^chath struck one to 
*^earth‘*’ 

Yes, her^ was a trusty friend who would as soon blame 
the sun for his sunstroke, ox the lightning for his flash of . 
murder, as blame her. Shen/ould call him to her, then,^ 
and make him ride by her for half a day. She would take 
his hand, lean aside to kiss him, to rest her head on his 
shoulddr, to stroke his cheek ; she would call him her lover, 
her fe^e, her true and perfect knight -r fool him, in fine, 
to the top of his bent. And to all that she said or did, 
Des-Essaws, if we rriay believe hirn, decently replied : ‘Yes, 
it is quite true that I love your Majesty. I have no other 
thought but that, nor^have I ever had.’ 

Thus she rode progress towards her soul’s peyil, changing 
from fierce heat to shrivelling cold as fast as the autumn 
weather.v 

It was at Kel^ that she got letters from the King, foolish 
and blusterous letters in the Quos ego . . .o style Which the 
Master of SempilT admired. Let her Majesty understand 
his mind was made up. Let her Maj^ty receive him jn 
Edinburgh, or . . . this was t;heir tenor; with them in her 
hjyid and one froni Bothwell burning in her bosom sh^ 
showed! '’Mr. Secretary a disturbed, dangerous face. Pale as 
she vras nowadays, and thin, he was shocked to see her 
hung^ lines. He thought her* like; some queen of old, 
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Jocasta or Althaea^ with whom the Furies h^ld midnight 
traffic. * Do 5 ^ou jee this ? 5 s it r^fever to end ? * 

He did not stay to peruse the letifers. ‘ Madam/ he 
said, ilet us tabe order in these* painful matters.^ Leav^ 
them to your faithful friends, and all shall be to J^our 
contentat:jpn/ 

She turned away J her staring eyes saw nothing but 
misery. ‘ Take* grderji say you ? If you fear so much as to 
speak above a whisper, how shall you d^re do anything? 
Friends! what friend ^ have I but one? ^eatl^ is my 
patient, waiting* friend ; and I shall prove him befoje 
many more days/ 

‘AJas, m“adhm, speak not wildly/ 

She looked fiercely, wrinkling up her eyes at him.^ ‘ But 
I tell you, sir, that :T|his load be not lifted from^e, I slyill 
end it my own 'way.J ^ 

That night a plan was laid before the Earls of Mora)^ 
and Argyll. Lethington spoke it, but Huntly stood over 
him as stiffly imminent as a^piiie, or he had never found a 
•word to sayr 

After a^great deal of elliptic talk he Carrie to terms, by 
saying, * The business can be done promptly and jvithout 
scandalous parade of force. When her Majesty is at 
Craigmillar ftiaking ready for the J^rince’s baptism, Jie will 
certainly come, for he* would never endure to be passed 
over at such a time, when^ tlje ambassad5>rs of France and 
England maybe brought to acknowle(Jge him. Well, then, 
my lords, if we confront him with our proofs of his oft- 
meditated treason he will dejiy thern. If w& essay to 
apprehend him he wilf resis^us ; and resistance, doubtless, 

might provoke our men to — to ^ Here h# looked 

about him. 

* You have sgiJ enough, Lethington,'^ Huntly bfoke in. 

* We shah ready, those of us who are true men.' He 
wa|.tched Mt>ray darkly as he spoke, but drew forth no reply. 
It was Argyll who took upw the talk^took it up to the 
fkfters as it were, since he leaned back m his chair ajid cast 
up his eyes. 

‘Look at him for a*Lennoj: Stuart, Qpd help us! 
Lennox Stuart and rank Papist he is. To leave at large 

2C 
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the like of iShat is to have *a collie turned rogue ranging 
your hillside. Why, g^ptlenijen,’ and li^ looted from man 
to man, ‘ shall we leave him to raven the flock ? ’ 

^ /I adhere to the plan,’ said Huntly. Count upon me 
and‘ mifte. I take it you stand in with us, my Lord of 
Arg^K^lI. What says my Lord' of Mbr-ay ? ' c 

The great man became jvdicial.|t He gave' them the 
feeling, as he intended, that he' had beep ^'surveying a far 
wider field than they could scan. Under that arching sky, 
which he wa^s able to range in, and^from whose study they 
had calfed him down, their little schemes t6ok up that just 
in6h which was their proper- j;cope. If he had not remarked 
them eiirlier, not his the all-sdeing eye ; but he ‘was obliged 
to his friends for drawing him to the care of matters so 
curious, so^ well-deserving of a quiet hoi, 11® 
e ‘We must talk at large of thesf somewhat serious 
concerns, my lords. We must take our time, hasten so far 
\s we may^ but with a temperate spur — ay, a temperate 
spur. We must consult, discriminate those who stand our 
friends from those who are ufift iendly ; from those who cry, 
not without reason, for recognition. We must not omit 
those who are afar off, nor those who will come about us 
asking questions — what is to be lost, what gained ? Many 
considerations rise up on the instant,, others will crowd 
upon us. Where are my lords of’ Crawfurd and Atholl ? 
Are the/ behind ,you ? I capnqt see them. What says 
my lord of Lindsay, ^hat very steadfast Christian ? Where, 
alas, is my lord of Morton's honour? ' 

‘ Sir,' cried Huntly, fumit^ig, ‘ we can resolvan) your many 
questions wl\en you have answered' our one. Wje asked 
you not, •' what says one or what says another ? but, rather, 
what says your Ibrdship P ' , 

Lord Mdray smiled. ** Ah, my Lord fcl^ancellor, if your 
lordship had not Heen so long a stranger to my poor house, 
your question had hardly been put tp me. « Those who 
know me best, my jord, do npt need to confirm by vain 
aasuranjces my love of country, or desire to serve the throne 
of my “dear sister. Forgive me if I say that, with older 
eyes than yoyr lordship's, J take a wider range. I see your 
distresses — perhaps I see a remedy. Perhaps your proposal 
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is one, perhapg it is*a danger worse than the /disease. It 
may be * 

He threatened to become interminable, so Huntly, with 
no patience at Command, left hftn in i;he midst^ With# 
disapproval in everyljDrim Ijne of his face Lord Moray 
watched him go. He^aid nothing more ; and why should 
he say anything, .when aU vPas forwarding as he wished ? 
He did repeat to the ^Secretary, afterwards and in privatq, 
that it was sore pity to have the Earl of Morton still in 
exile — a ^yin^ which that •worthy misgipprejiended. 
But here the Councils stopped,* though the Queen did 
but pushed pn^to Berwick, and beached Edinburgh by mid- 
Novembeil At Craigmillar, where she chose to sta_^, they 
were resumed under the# more hopeful auspices o£ Lord 
Bothwell, whorn at ||^t she summoned to her side (jut ^of 
Liddesdale. • 3 • 

This is because jealousy, that canker in the green-wood.^ 
was groping in her now, though not, even yet, of that 
sordid kind which is concerned^with its own wound. She 
no longer wrote to Bothw^l save on details of business, 
because she conceived her letters distasteful to him ; arid 
she would not have recalled him h^d not Letfcington 
assured her of the common need of his counsel. The sort 
of jealousy sfie suffered filled her, rftfher, with a kmd cf noble 
zeal to do him honour.* Although she would not writfe to 
him, she could never rest^i4hout news of his daily doings. 
So when she heard that he and his C^)untess were reading 
Petrarch together, many hurt lines, but no vulgar splenetic 
lines, were committed Jto the^caftket. 

Elle pour son honneur vous doibt obeyssance, 

Moy vous obeyssant j^en puis r^cev#ir biasme, 

N’estant, ktnon regret, coftinje elle, vostre femme.^ 

She wrote, and believed, that she grudged Lady Bothwell 
nothing : 

Je ne la playns d’aynjer done ardamment 
Celuy qui n’a en sens, ny en vaillance, 

En beauts, en bentd, ny en Constance 
Point de second#. Je vis en ceste foy. 

‘ God pity this poor lady ! ’* Des-E3sars bursts forth, 
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having beetl imparted these outrageous lings. ‘ She who 
could believe that my«{Lord ^Bothwell was without peer in 
beauty, kindness, iknd constancy, might very well believe 
«th4t sh^ herself was not jealous of his wife.' 

Jealous or no, it was jealousy of a’strange kind. When 
her heloved answered his summon ^ by attend 'ng her at 
Craigmillar, she received hiih ,with a dewy gratefulness 
which went near to touch him. ‘ You have come, then ! 
Oh, but you are good to your friend,' — a speech which for 
the mo^ment, bereft him of speech She ask^d after the 
Countess, spoke of her as hCr sister, pitied lier sitting alone 
at Hermitage, and inspired^ the gross -minded man with 
enthusiasm for her exalted mood. 

He,, threw himself into the plotting and whispering with 
wljiclj thje Court was rife, talked long h^c^lirs with Lethington, 
<was civil to Moray and his ‘flock,' asihe called Argyll and 
^the rest. Nothing much came of it all. Moray went so 
far as to suggest divorce. Lethington thought much of it, 
and carried it to Bothwell, thought nothing of it. He 
declined to discuss it with her 'Majesty. 

‘ Take your proposal to her if you choose,' ho said ; * lay 
it before her. I know what she will say, and agree with 
her beforehand. This is no way of doing for men, or for 
crowned women.' 

He had the rights of it. ‘ What ! ' she cried, ‘ and make 
my son a bastard! And he to be King of England 1 I 
think they have had bastards enough on that throne. Your 
plan is foolish.' 

Lethington was fipon hi^ mettle. He was io be married 
come Christmas, and, indebted for this prospect to the 
Queen and Botjiwqjl, was desirous to owe her as much 
more as she would lend him. ‘ Madam,i, he said, * I cannot 
admit my plan to so dangerous to the Prince's highness ; 
but I will content you yet. Give me leave to devise yet 
once more.' 

‘ Devise as you will, sir,' said she, ‘ but be quick, or I 
sKall ^tjiegin with devices of my own. You know that a 
foumart in a trap scruples not to ,yse tooth and claw. And 
he is wise, sicice soft glances are never likely to help him.* 
Almost immedjafely she began to cry at the thought of 
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herself in a Jrap, ito cry ancf torment hers^f,’ says the 
annalist. And on^ night, at^suppj^r with a few of them, 
she lashed out in a fury at her impotente. ‘ Ah, it is too 
much, what I suffer among you atl ! I •have borr|£ him 
son, and he would stlpal kinyfrom my breast. He wbuld 
tip that iwocent tongyfe with poison that he may envenom 
his mother.* If^I.am not ^o#n quit of this there is but one 
end to it* 

Patience, they counselled. ‘ Ay, madam,’ said foolish 
old Livingsjone^ ‘ patiepce, and shuffle the carjds.’ 

' Shuffle you yours, my lord,’ she said, looking lofty, ‘ if 
you think them worthy of Fortune’s second thoughts, ^or 
me, I knotv^ a shorter way to end the game.’ 

In private, she and B^thwell were in full accord^ She 
was to obey him, ir^^leave him alone. * No questions, rpy 
soul ! ’ he was for q^er saying to her, half jocularly, half# 
with meaning that she was to be blind, deaf, and dumb.^ 
She shut her eyes and mouth and put her fingers to her 
ears ; and in time this became a habit. ‘ My prince, my 
master,’ she*said once, and gave him both her hands, ‘ I am 
your servant, and submit to you in all things. Use me 
well.’ He kissed her fondly as he swore that so he ^ould. 

It was after the King had visited her and gone again, 
whither no one knew, that Lething^ton produced* his «econd 
plan. As before, he was careful to submit it to Bothtvell. 
What did his good lordship*think of this ? The 5 Cing was 
to meet her Majesty at Stirling for the Prince’s baptism ; 
he would be ill received by the ambassadors, and therefore 
mutinous, ptobably \^ith outofy. Lat one then, with all 
proofs in his hands, indict him of treason. ^Let him be 
summoned to answer, and upon re^sa[, arrested. He 
would certainly resist, with violence. The end was sure. 
Now, what did kis good lordship “think ?, * 

His good lordship spoke his plain mind, as he always 
did to Lelhhigton^whom he scorned. ‘You don’t kill a 
sheep with hounds and hornt Pray, rpy friend, where will 
be my lord of Moray all this while? Will he wjnd the 
horn? I do not rememljer that that is his way. Or will 
he find occasions to be in his larvls ? Or tura his' coat and 
cry, God bless our King-Consort and thrf True Kirk?’ 
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Lethingt-)!! had a late autumnal silnUe, with teeth show- 
ing through like the 6jst fr«»st. ‘ I wilj telf your lordship 
what he will do. He will see and not see. He will look 
^^on* and not behold* 

‘ You mean, I gather, tl\at he Wll be at his prayers, 
looking through his fingers while w^foul ours? ^ 

‘Your lordship is most preoisp.* , 

However, his plan went before the Queen, who gave it 
a gloomy approyal. ‘ He is so clogged with treason, he 
will never run. You will have an easy capture. Let 
nothing be done till my son»-be christened. 

Immediately afterwards < she was instructed by Bothwell 
that the project was as vain as wind, because it depended 
upon two unstable things. First allowed himself to 
bq taken, what on earth was to be d^i^i with him ? There 
mtist be an assize. And to which^sye in that would 
Moray lean? 

She could not answer him. 

‘No,* said he, ‘you aannot; nor can any man in 
Scotland.* ’ 

‘ I am of ypur mind,* she said — superfluous assurance ! 

‘Well, then,* he^went on, ‘let them stir their broth of 
grouts. They are all greedy knaves together : perchance 
one Of. another will tuiiible into the stew and we be quit 
of him.* 

‘ But if we leav^ them,* she , hesitated, ‘ they may attempt 
to take him — and thfp * 

Bothwell laughed. ‘ Nay, I will see to it that they do 
not. Oh,'^madam, tjust your honest lover, and all shall go 
greatly for ypu and me.* 

She threw herself into his arms. Trust him ! O God, 
had she not found a man at last? 

When they alf met at Stirling to christen the Prince, 
the King was so ill received that, as Lethihgton had 
expected, he refused to leave his lodging even for the 
ceremony. He was literally alone, without his father, 
without any Scots lord to his na^me ; sitting for the most 
part in a snjall room, drinking and playing cards. He 
used to ride out ^at night so that he need not tempt the 
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discourtesy of the jvayfarers ; and once, when/the guard at 
the gate hesitate^ about passing|*him in, he flew into a 
tempest of rage, drew, and killed the* man on the spot. 
Lethington flew from lord to lord. • What better opportunity 
than this ? 

Everything was iV*eparecr, an the proofs gathered in. 
There werS letters of his, teethe Queen-Mother of France, 
to his own motl:ier, Lg^dy Lennox, to the English Catholics, 
to the Duke of Norfolk, to certain Jespits in the West. 
One Higl^ate brought intercepted papers.— a chart of 
Scilly, a plan *of Scarborough Castle : ani some other 
fellow was ^fished up, a bladder full of whispers of a 'fTot 
to steal the Prince. Lastly, fo crown the image of af perfect 
traitor, there was a draft proclamation of himself as Regent 
of Scotland. Erfo'Jg^h here to hang a better ma^ 1 * 

‘ Well,* said* Hu]^uy, when Lethington showed Mmnhg 
whole budget, * take your measures, show me my place, and 
meet me at your own time. Pll not fail you.’ • 

That night Lord Bothw#ll came into the Queen’s 
chamber while she was at fieT prayers. She saw him, but 
pretended that she did not, finished her ro^ry, and bowed 
her head over it ; then got up and kissed him before all her 
circle. Very soon they were alone together. 

‘ I disturbed you,’ he said ; ‘ I jegret it.’ 

* Regret it not — it* was sweet disturbance. My *heart 
flew faster than my beads.** 

He took her hand up. ‘ Why ^do you tell me such 
things ? Do you know what disorder they work in me ? ’ 
She prettended th^t she^ n/ist disengage her hand, but 
he would not allow it. 

‘ Alas, sir,’ she said, ‘ we whip each other, yf)u and I. 
Each is a torrr^nt to the oth^r. One runs, the other 
chases, — but vihfther ? ’ 

‘ Quick, quick to the goal ! ’ 

‘ Tak5 rfie thiWier in your arms, my Bothwell. Carry 
me, lest I faint by the. way.’# 

‘ No fainting now. The hour is come, and witl> it. 
I have counsel for you.’, 

‘ Counsel me — I will be faitl^ul.’ 

‘ I recommend, then, to your cleitiency the Earl of 
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Morton, his ^kinsman Douglas of Whittingehame, and all 
their factions.' ,, 

She pondered the saying, not discerning at first what 
it purported, yet fearing to ask him lest he should be 
impsPtiedt of her stupidity. J^o .imam had ever made her 
feel Stupid but this one. ' '* 

‘ Do you wish it ? ' she askee him. 

* I advise it.* 

* They are no friends of yours ? ' 

‘They may become so.'o 

‘ Ancl you remember that ^they greatly offended me ? ' 

Oh, madam,* he cried sout irritably, ‘ who has not 
offended you in this wicked' land ? Did not your sour 
brother offend you ? Has not Let,hington offended ? Have 
not Huntly and I ? Believe me, this^ ]^6rton has himself 
J?eeii offended, and by the very man wl^o Jias offended you 
more vilely than any other. There was one who betrayed 
you to the fDouglases, but that same man betrayed the 
Douglases to you. Therefore I say, if you wish to redeem 
your honour, let Morton redeem his, and your affair is 
done. You force me to speak plainly.* 

She saw his meaning now, and her eyes grew blank with 
fear. ‘ Hush,* she said, ‘ speak no plainer. Those two will 
kill hin^, * ^ ^ 

He shrugged. ‘You speak plainer than I. In advising 
you, however, to §end open letters of pardon to Morton 
and his cousin, I have^.but done my duty, as we had agreed 
it should be. But it is for your Majesty to follow or to 
leave, as you will. l\am stiK> the servant* 

She went ^owly to him, took up his hands and put them 
on her shoulders. He let her have the weight ‘ Now I feel 
your strong hands, BothWell.* 

‘ It is you^^that put therii there.* 

‘*It is where they should be. Servants use not so their 
hands, but only masters. And good servants^ s6on grow 
^to love the yoke.* S^juddenly ^he dropped to his feet and 
emjbraced his knees. ‘ I am yours, I am yours ! Do as 
you wilTwith me and all.* 

Open letter^ were despa^phed to Lord Morton and Mr. 
Archie Dougla3, Aat, on certain terms, they and their 
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factions mighj gaiij Ipardon and remission of forfeitures. 
On the evening of the sama da)^the King left Stirling 
without any farewells and sped to Glasgow. 

Lethington, ct)mpletely fooled* ran •open-mouthed* to^ 
Bothwell. ^ Here is c\ disoon^ture, my lord ! I am difmb- 
founded. tjust when were* sure of him/ • 

* Maybe you ^wpre too There will be a vent-hole 

in your body politic.’ ^ 

* My lord, I can answer for the entirety Tush, mv 

credit is goye ! I am yexed to death.’ 

‘ I see tnat it puts you oitt. But courage, man ! you 
will find a ^yay yet.’ 

* If I fifid one now, after this rebuff, it will be owing to 
your lordship’s goocj opinion,’ said the guileless Lethington : 

‘ a sharp spur to mc^ J do assure you.’ ^ * 

Bothwell took,hij^ by the arm. ‘ Do you feerso* sifte,’, 
he asked him, ‘ that our man hath not had a fright ? ’ 

‘What fright? Not possible — or I am »ot up witlf 
your lordship.’ 

Bothwelf half-closed his ey?s. ‘ How do you suppose Jie 
would look upon the return of Morton and Douglases ? ’ 

Lethington started, then stared at^the floor. ‘Ay,’ he 
said — ‘ ay ! I had not given that a thought. Man, Lord 
Bothwell,’ lie whispered, ‘yon’s Ids death-warrant, #ind he 
knows it’ 

Lord Bothwell clacked his tongue. 



CHAPTER IV 

o 

SHE LOOK^ BACK ONCE 

Just at this point in the story Qes-Essars confesses to the 
desire naying been hot within him to IhSsassinate the Earl 
j.pf* Bdthwell ; and writing it down wten the opportunity 
had come and was gone, he may well say, ‘ What would 
‘have been the pain and loss of dear blood, had I done it, 
in comparison to present anguish ? ’ He is, however, forced 
to admit that he did not meditate so violent a deed for the 
saTce of avoiding future disaster, but rather to. make the 
present more tolerable. It was his lot to be much with 
the Queen and her chosen lover ; he owns that he found 
the constant fret of thei^ intercourse almost impossible to 
be borne. ‘ I declare before God and the angels,’ he says, 
* that her'-dreadful Ravishing of. herself during these weeks 
of waste and desire Cc^used my heart to bleed. She stripped 
herself bare of every grace of mind, spirit, and person, and 
strewed it in his way, heaping one upon another until he 
seemed to be, wading knee-deep in her charms. Nay, but 
he wallowed in them like a brute-beast, unrecognising and 
unthankful— a state 'of affairs unparallejed since Galahad 
(who was a good knight) lay abed and was* nourished upon 
the blood of a king’s virgin daughter. How different this 
knight from that, let these pages declare j* and rny‘,lmisti;ess’s 
high mind, how simil,?ir to that.6pending martyr’s. For it is 
m®st certain that all her acts towards the Lord Bothwell 
were rhdved by magnanimity. Stripping herself nobly, she 
stood the mqfe noble for,, her nakedness. She suffered 
horribly : his the Itorrible sin. Love— in the great manner 
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of it — should be a c;p«flict of geVierosity ; eithejf lover should 
be emulous ot paii^ and loss. $ But^ihere she gave and this 
accursed butcher took ; she spent and he got. 

' I saw them together at their •various houses of sojourn 
during this winter : Vt Qrymen, in Perth, a hou^e of my 
Lord •Drummond’s ; Asft Tuftibardine, at Callendar; and 
again in fidin^Urgh. L^ttlfc joy had they of each other, 
God wot! There are, two kinds of lovers’ joys, as I think 
— the mellow and the sharp. The on^ is rooted in the 
heart and j^e other in, the senses but both alil^e need leisure 
of mind if they are to bear fruit ; for in the contemplation 
of our happiness lies the greatest happiness of all. JWw, 
these tw(5 were never at rest*; they could never loG^k upon 
each other and let^ the qyes dwell there with the thought, « 
My Beloved is iftine and I am hisy and as it i^ rfow so it 
shall be. No, but ^ey looked beyond each other thrcAigjj 
a tangle of sin and error, searching until their eyeballs 
ached if haply they might discover a gleam b<iyond of thaf 
windless garden of the Hespcrides wherein was put their 
hope. Fond searching, fdha hope 1 they could never win 
the garden. Her desires were boundless, unappeasal^le, 
and so were his ; for she sought to be perfect slave and he 
to be absolute master. And how was* she to be his servant^, 
who was born a queen ? and hoy he the mastjer hi^sought 
to be, when no empire the world ever saw would hav« con- 
tented him ? But the igreatest bar o^ severance between 
them was this : there was no community of interest possible • 
between them. For, to her, this oothwell was the only 
End ; andito him tlys fair sv^et Qupen was oaly a Means. 
This is a pregnant oracle of mine, wortty your travail. 
Perpend it, you who read.’ • 

Des-Essars djd not believe that *Lofd Both well loved 
the Queen. Ht. had been oftdn at Hermitage, you must 
remember, and seen the Earl and Countess together. My 
lord wrfs not regardful of bystanders when he chose to 
fondle his handsome wife. • When th^ two were separated^ 
as now they were, the observant young man was aware 
that they wrote frequently to each other : Frendh Paris 
was for ever coming and goipg between Jl-iddesdale and 
his master’s lodging, wherever that might chance to be. 
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He was cerftin, too, that the Queen knew it. * Paris used 
to deliver to my lord hi^ wife*s letters,, ard he read them in 
the Queen very presence, with scarce a “ By your leave, 
^macam ” ; and at such tiknes I have seen her Majesty pace 
about the garden in great misery, pul. at the rowan berries 
untikshe scattered them, plucK at the branches of trees and 
send the dry leaves flying ; and once — as I shall never 
forget — she thrust her hand and bare arm into a thicket of 
nettles, and when she drew it out it was all red to the 
elbow, with sore white blotches upon it where^ the poison 
had boiled the Blood. Her arm went stiff afterwards, but 
sKfe^ never let him know the-reason.’ 

\ 

; After the christening, about Christmas-time, the Earl of 
Morton and his friends came home to Scotland, were intro- 
<du<ibd'^into the Queen’s presence by tfxe Earls of Both well 
and Huntly, and upon submission (and their knees) restored 
lx> their former estates. She had nothing to say to them, 
but sat like one entranced; looking fixedly at the floor 
wlyle Bothwell made his spee6h, and Morton after him, in 
his bluff way, expressed his contrition and desire to be of 
service in the future. Mr. Archie Douglas, one of a crowd 
pf repentant rebels, contented himself with cheering. ‘ God 
save yk^ur Majesty!’ was his cry, and Confusion to all 
your j enemies I ’ whereupon my Lord Morton bethought 
him of tht real occasion of his recall, and added to his 
speech a few words more. 

‘ Oh, ay I ’ he said : * by our fruits you shall judge 
us, madam,! whether, we bej gratefujly replanted in this 
dear soil or no. Try us, madam, upon whosoever hath 
aggrieved' you, or endangered your throne, or the thrones 
of them that are to follow .you — try us, I say, and see 
whether our Appetites to serve you are not? ivhetted by our 
long absence.* 

She had started and looked hastily at Bothwell, — 
^evidently she was frightened. Her lips moved for some 
time before any sound came forth from them, but presently 
she said ' that she should not fail tp call for service in the 
field when shf; required it;, ‘But the realm is now at 
peace/ she added, ‘^nd I hope will remain so.* 
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Morton said : ‘ i^men to thaf. Yet be prep^^ed, madam, 
as the sailors *are, ivhcn they ilie bjcalraed upon a sea like 
oil, but see a brown l|aze hang where sky and water meet. 
And, madam, trust 3 jourself to t\t&m that are we^therwis^ 
in this country.* ‘ . 

Sho stammered. t know not what you need fear for 
me — I hardly up^^^stand.^ I^am very well served — very well 
advised — but I ^ank^ you for your friendly warning. . . .* 
She forced herself to speak, but could not make a coherent 
sentence, ^othwell in^tervened,# and presently topk away 
his new friends.* 

Lord M 9 rtpn went to the Douglas house of Whittkfge- 
hame, a feafy place in Haddington, not far from sea. 
Thither in the first ^ays ^f January repaired Bothwell and 
Huntly, while thfe ^ueen stayed in Edinburgh,, friendless, 
except for Des-Es^rs and Mary Seton. ^She passed ftiei^ 
days like one in a dream, speaking seldom, kneeling at 
altars but not praying, negligent of her surroundings,"* 
sometimes of her person, ori4y alert when a messenger 
might be Tooked for with S, letter. Often found in te§rs, 
either she. could not or she would not acejount for them. 
One day she bade Des-Essars go with her letter-carriers to 
Whittingehame. ‘ What would you have me do therg^ 
madam ? * he asked. 

She played drearily with his sword-strap. ' Do ? What . 
do spies in general ? SeCf— ^udge for you/self — lodk through 
my eyes if you can.* 

He turned to go, and she caught at his arm. ^ ‘ Baptist,* 
she said, ‘ \ am in tjie dark,/ and hgrrribly afmid. Look 
you, I know not what they are doing there together . They 
whisper and wink and nod at each other ; they*say little 
and mean much.^ I cannot divihe what they intend or 
what they willi presently ask ifie to do. P saW Archie 
Douglas grin like a wolf that day he was here — I know not 
what he grinned a/. They tell me nothing— nothing ! Do 
not suppose but that I trust my lor^ ; but, Baptist, find, 
out something, I need courage.* She lay back exlmusted, 
and when he came to jjer waved him off, whispering that 
he was to be quick and go. ^ . i. j 

He de{)arted, reached WhittingehaAie within the day, 
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saw what he^ould — which was precisq|lx nothing, for Lord 
Bothwell was away^ndj Lorci MortorV n©t visible — and on 
his road home again heard that the ^ing lay dangerously 
^11 at Glasgow, of smallpox or worse.* He took that news 
in hfe pocket, and none that Jie^ could have gleaned from 
the whispers of Whittingehaiiie coiVlcl have hadoeffect so 
surprising. For the first time^ for many^a. moflth he saw 
his Queen sane, sweet, crying wom^n. ,She fell on her 
knees, hiding her ^ face in his sleeve, and gave thanks to 
God. When^she rose up .and went back to h^r chair he 
saw the tears iu her eyes. iShe asked hii'n no further of 
Bdtbwell and Morton at thqjr secrets, or of Archie*s grins. 
WhenSlie came and knelt befbre her she took his face in 
her hands and kissed it. ‘ God t\ath s^ved me, my dear, 
and by yoy,/ she said. ‘ He hath heard nty prayers. I am 
^r4 n6^\^ that I shall find mercy. O Vcjirtunate messenger I 
O happy soul, Whom thou hast redeemed ! * 

‘ Madam, he said eagerly, seeing now why she was 
so thankful, * let me go to .Glisgow. You cannot other- 
wi^ be sure of this repoA.* The King ihay be ill, 
ana yet not mortally. Let us be sure before we give 
thanks.* 

^ She was crying freely. ‘ I have not deserved so great a 
mercy f^God, knoweth. I have been near to ’deadly sin. 
Yes, yes — go. Baptist, (jo at once, and return with speed.* 
It was settled that he should tajce,,with him her physician 
and a message of excuse that business kept her from him. 
He went to prepare nimself ; she to write to Bothwell a 
brave and hopeful letter cop,cerning this streak of blue in 
her storm-packed sky. Before dark *£)es-Essars was away 
on a fresh horse. 

Up from ‘Whittingehaiiie in a day or *two came Mr. 
Secretary Lethington, very busy ; and had private speech 
with the Queen, reporting the councils ofc her friends down 
^here. She listened id\y to hfe urgings of this and that. 
Wbat interest had she now in plots woven under yew trees 
or in f)anelled chambers, when high Heaven itself had 
declared for h^r quarrel? ^ Did Archie grin like a wolf, 
Morton flush and handle his^^agger ? Let them-^let them ! 
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An angel with a flaming sword •stood on the h^use-roof at 
Glasgow, and their Jime rages ^were i|ought. ^ 

At the end of his Icircuitous orition-*-* Well, have you 
ended ? * she asked hit®. 

* Madam, I have nd mo^p to say/ 

She.toqk atscrap ofipape? and scribbled on it wi4:h a 
pen. ‘ Read that,^ if you plejase, and take it with you back 
again.’ ^ * 

‘ Show to the Earl *of Morton^ he read^ ‘ that the Queen 
will hear no speech of the matter (pranged with himl 

Bothwell^ laughed to see t|^e dropped jj^\fs, a^ast at 
this rebuff. But she, confident^in the help of high Hea^^fJli 
— which had plucked her, as* she said, from the blink of 
the pit — had recovered all her audacity. And so she waited, 
almost happy agaki,*for the return of her messenger.* 

Des-Essars was gtne for more than a w^ek ; it was not 
until the ninth day from his departure that ^e brought 
back his report. I know no^what she had expected — 
some miractilous dealing oi^ %nother by which God was 
to signify^ that she was set free to follow her desirS; 
but whatever it was, the young Brabanter tould not end 
her suspense. So far as the doctors could judge, the 
King’s illness might be sweated out of him : .the)^)\^e 
trying that when he left. The fe>fer must run its course ; 
no one could say that ij gfiust needs end fataHy. Her 
Majesty was to hope, said the doctors ;*and so said Des- 
Essars, giving the word a twist round. To hop^ ^ She 
was worn th^ with hoping. ^ 

The King was horrible, he told her, and wore a. taffeta 
mask. He was peevish, but not furious ; hacf nolp enough 
strength left him for that. He^ la>» and snapped at all who 
came near him,Jharmlessly, like snake robbed of its fang. 
The light hurt his eyes, so he lay in tlfb dark ; but, being 
extremel}^ curious ^bout himself, he had a candle burning 
constantly beside him, and ,a hand-glass on the bedj in 
which he was always looking at his fa^e : a sign of morlyd 
affection of the brain, the doctors considered. The Queen 
said carelessly, ‘ Why, wfiat else hath he eve^ cared for in 
life but his ^wn person ? ’ 
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She ask^ what he had Replied to iter message of excuse. 
Des-Essars, who l^ad not ib^en allowed to talk with him, 
and had only seen what he did se|% when the sick man 
^sle^jt, had delivered it<by Standerv Through Standen 
"alsa ca^ne the answer. The JKing^s words were, ‘This 
much you shall say to the’^Queen : that I wiyh Stirling 
were Jedburgh, and Glasgow the Hermitage,^' and I the 
Earl of Bothwell as I lie here; and the;i'l doubt not but 
she would be quickly with me undesired.' 

She flushed, but not with shame. ‘ Doth he think me 
at Stirling? ' ]^e is out thore ; buf other\^ise,^my dear, he 
i^ •sight enough.* She turped away with a sigh. ‘Well, 
whatVan I do but wait?* *She was not allowed to wait 
long. ^ ^ 

Bothell came to see her, and stayed* till near midnight 
ini secret talk. It was wild and showy, *tnuch like that 
night, as Des-Essars remembered, in which Davy had been 
slain, near 9 year ago ; one of those nights when the mind, 
unhappy and querulous, calls up every nerve to the ex- 
treme point of tension. Tht young man, appi*ehensive of 
aify and every evil, kept the watch. He heard the door 
shut, Bothwell's step in the corridor ; he flew to the ante- 
^chambbr, hoping tnat she might send for him. But 
thougjj^i he waited there an hour or tmore In miserable 
suspense, neither daring^ to show himself nor to leave the 
place, he<heard nothing. Between two and three o'clock in 
the morning he fell asleep over the table, wrapped in his 
cloak. As once before, she came in, a candle in her hand, 
and awoke, him by touching his headi , 

He ^pran^ up, broad awake in an instant ; he saw her. 
‘ Oh, ycur lace ! * he cried out. ‘ Haunted 1 haunted ! ’ 
It was a face ali gfey, and as still as marble save for the 
looming eyes. ' ^ 

‘You sleep,* she said, ‘but I keep vigil. Bid me good- 
bye. I am going away.* 

He said, ‘ Where you go, Lgo. I dare not leave you as 
npw you are.* ^ 

She'^vas in a stare. ‘ I am going to the King.* 

‘To the King 1 * It horrified him. ‘ You — alone ? * 

‘ I am sent : I must go.^ 
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* I go with you/ ^ 

She shook® heri hAad. ‘ clnnQt. What I do I 
must do myself. Njow bid me good speed upon my 
journey.* j. . 

He folded his arms. ‘ i t^ink I will not. I tnink* the 
best wish J coAld make* for ybu would be that you should 
die.* 

This she dicf ^ot deny; but said she: ‘Vain wishing! 
I know that I shall not die until my lo;-d has made me 
his. After that it had better be«oon.* ^ 

He aske^ h5r, with* trembling voice, what she wanted 
with the King ; for he verily tiiought that she was g^g 
there for dne dreadful purpose. She avoided the qui^tion. 
The King had been^asking for her, she said, and it was her 
duty to obey hinft. ‘ He is mending fast, they^ t^ll nie ; 
and with his hdhlth*hfs strength will return. I had rSLthcr * 
— she said it with i sick shudder — ‘I had* rather see him 
before he is able to move.* • 

‘ Madam,* urged the young man, much agitated, ‘ I 
entreat you*5 for the love of Christ! You must not toijjh 
him, or qllow . . . He is one sore — hideous — poisoned 
through and through. On my knees I beg of you.^ Nay, 
before you go you shall kill me.* 

She looked beside and beyond him in her set, p;piircned 
way ; he saw the doorh written plain on her face. In an 
agony, not knowing what, he did, he confronted htr boldly. 

‘ I shall prevent you. You shall not go. 

She said, looking at him now with softened eyes : ‘ Oh, 
if it were possible even now th/it I might be as (dnce I was, 
even now I would say* to thee, my friend, Tal^e me, O true 
heart, for I would be true like thee ! Ah, if* it were 
possible I Ah, if it were possibjje ! ^ Efer ^reat eyes seemed 
homes of mournful light; so lorf^ingly did slfe look that, 
for a moment, he thought he had conquered her. She 
gave a shake of the head, and when she looked at him 
again the kindly hue had gooe. ‘ But^it is not possiCTe-- 
and* I am a soiled woman, wounded in the side and defiled 
by my own blood ; for my desire is not as thine.* 

‘ 6h,* cried he, ‘ what are you saying ? *Do you con- 
demn yourSelf? * 

2 D 
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She sho^ her head. " ^ I neithei) condemn nor con- 
done : I sp^k the trqjth. „ I ache f«r‘' tny tover; I must 
work my fingers tathe bone tor him.t 

Not while I h^ave mine — to wor^i for,, you — to sin for 
youJ ^ 

‘You cannot. Your fingehs are too tendqy.* ^ ^ 

This angered him. ‘ Howr can you say that, madam ? 
How can you hurt me so? Y6u know' that I love you. 
Is it nothing to you ? Less than nothing? ’ ^ 

She said, ‘ If is mucji. Come, you and I will kiss 
togethef forH^p last time.’ , She s'iniled w wdcome, held 
otit^^er arms ; sobbing, he put them down and took her in 
his oW instead, and held her*-close. There for au.while she 
was content to be. But when he began to take more than his 
due, she gently disengaged herself, haVing won her object, 
wliicb’^^as to depart without him. <‘l\diew, dear faithful 
^friend,’ she said — ‘ pray for me ’ ; and^ as he knelt before 
=^her, she sto9ped down and lifted up his head by the chin, 
and kissed him on the fo;:ehead, and was gone. After 
that, she was inaccessible to hi«fi, her door deni<ed. 

^n three days’ time — on the 23rd of January — she started 
for Glasgow wiVh Lords Livingstone, Herries, and Traquair. 
_Bothw6ll went part of her way, to where the roads divide, 
ffer^ast public act had been to allov^ of the marriage 
between Fleming and Lethington. ' ‘ And now,’ she said, 
‘ I shall have but one Mary left, who came hither with 
four. So endeth*our Maids’ Adventure.’ But if I am 
right, it had ended Idng before. Now she was but a beast 
driven by,, the herdsmen ,to the market, there to be 
cheapened by the butcher. 

Of his own rliovtng adventure of the night when, for 
one moment^ she assuredly looked back’d^^t her shoulder, 
Des-Essars writes ^what I consider his most fatuous page. 
‘There was,’ he says, ‘a kind of very passion Jn ^hat cl(^ 
embrace ; and I knew, 6 >y the ^way she returned my kissh^ 
tl^t she was strongly inclined to me. Indeed, she as 
muchn^hen ^e told me that it would have been possible, 
at an earlier day, for her to love rtle as she had once loved 
the King ; with andour, nallgl)^ like a fanciful chilc^^in the 
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secret mind, with^ l)he body Ijut little conc/rned in the 

matter.^ But it viasUoo late^ fihd ow^ied herself tainted ; 
he had taught her vice. She coufd be child no more, girl 
in love no more ; alts, no, but thirsty nymph atung*by 
an evil spirit, ever’ restiess, ever craving, never t© be 
appeagedt . .1.* 

There Is more in the feame strain, which I say is 

fatuous. Whetljer she had a tenderness for him or not — 

and no douBl she hati one — she was not revealing it then. 
Far from it, she wanted to escaj^, and this w^ her readiest 
way. She* wafe at her old ^cajolery wh^n she* let him 
embrace and kiss her ; and i^jaybe she did kiss bac^ *It 
is to ba observed that slfle got her way immefnately 
afterwards. 

^ His own repo^ stultifies him here. According to him, she*tli^ot my it 
would have been possible^ but oh, that it had been possible. T 
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MEDEA IN TH,E BEDCHAMBER 

Women, in the experience of I^rench Paris, as he once 
inform^ a select company of his acqua'irftance, could only 
^ iru^ted to do a thing, and never ,to'‘c'iuse'’a thing to be 
done. ‘ They wHl always find a thousand reasons why it 
"Should not be done, or why it should be done another way 
— their way, an older way, n newer way, any way in the 
woj^d but yours. Burn the bbrffcs, burn the boal^, dear sirs, 
when you need a woman to help you, as you constantly do 
in delicate affairs.’ He instanced, as a case in point, his 
confidence in Queen Mary, and his master’s want of 
conffd^ice, when the pair of them rode with hef part of her 
way to Glasgow ; and how he was entirely justified by her 
subsequent behaviour. It mad^ Ijttle difference in the end, 
to be sure ; but no do^bt she would have been saved a good 
deal of distress if Bothwell had been as instructed as his 
lacquey. TI.s it is, it, is to ‘Jje feared that he, fretted her 
sadly. It waj not only heartless to p‘lay upon her jealousy, 
to put hbr so sharply upon h?r honour, but it was bad 
policy on his part ; fbr if thp creature of your use starts 
a-quiverftig stc the touch of your hand, how, are you served 
if by your whip and spurs you set her plunging madly into 
the dark, shying and swerving and crocking* her heart? 
tYou‘"wear out your tool before the time. That is just 
what Bothwell did. * 

Thd Tact is that, as aforesaid, she was too sensitive an 
instrument for^his coarse fingers. 'As well give Blind Jack 
,a fiddle of Cremona for his ''tip-rop ra jiggeries. *If my lord 
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wanted work from, her which Moll Bawd or !j^ate Cutsheet 
would have done feelker, he sjiould^have known wiselier how 
to get it than by usilg the only stimulus such hacks coi/ld 
feel. This tremuloiip, starting, decile creature to Ije pricked 
on by jealousy, forsooth ! ^ Why, that had been •King 
Darnley'« silly way. • I woftld that Glasgow might be the 
HermitagS and myself tl^e Earl of Both well as I lie here,^ he 
had said ; and itimade her laugh and admit the truth. But 
this Bothweil was no*finer. ‘ Ohh ! a n\any weary leagues 
before I win my home! WeH, I am sure^of a, welcome 
there.* And ftien, when she bent her head to the way, 
‘Ay, Queensland Kings, and ^i-ll gudemen and wive^fre in 
the like Case. Bed and board — it comes down e*en"fo that. 
Love is just a flauijty sc|rf to draw the eye with. You see 
it purfling at a tvindow, and, think you, that sUoUd be a 
dainty white Ifand a forking there 1 * 

She lifted her Tace to meet the driving snow, lookec^ 
into the dun sky and saw it speckled with Wack — her own 
^ colours henceforward I Thus#would she be from her soul 
outwards— sodden grey, ^nS speckled with black. JThe 
burden of her heart was so heavy that sh^ groaned aloud. 
‘You falter, you fear!’ cried that fidgety brute. Mercy, 
mercy,’ she stammered ; ‘ I shall fail if you speak to mg^^.. 

The sn 5 w was* falling fast, bu^ there was no 
she said farewell to her lover at Callendar gate. He ^ould 
not go in ; purposed \p jride southward into TLiddesdale 
with but one change of horses, fearii^ that the wind would 
get up after dark and make the hill-roads impossible. The 
Black Laird of Ormiston, T/la, an(i* Bowton*were to go 
with him ; he left Paris befiind to be her messenger if she 
should need to send one. There was no timer to spare. 

* Set on, gentleman,’ he said, I \^ill overtake you.* 

He shook |he snow from hts cloa^, set ft flying from 
eyelashes and beard, drew near to the sombre lady where 
she stoc^ ift the ciidst of her little company, and gijt his 
hand upon her saddle-bow. • ‘ God spjed your Grace upon 
your goodly errand,’ he said — whereat she gave^ a Iktle 
moan of the voice, bu|; did not otherwise respond-—* and 
send us soon a happy meeting-j-Amen ! ' « 

She lobked at him piercingly for a Second of time, and 
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then resume^ her staring and glooming. He cried her 
farewell once morep saF^ted the lord|, ^nd j^ounded over 
thp frozen marsh. One could hear hiim talking and laugh- 
^ng^for ^long way, ‘and the barking ar swers of Ormiston. 

The Queen rode up the avenue to the dpors, arid was 
taken°to bed by Mary Seton arid Citwood. iShe kept her 
chamber all that evening and night, bu,t; .sent for Paris 
early in the morning. He saw her in bed, /thin and drawn 
in the face, very narrow-eyed, and with a short cough. She 
handed Ijim a great sack, sealed and tied, and a^Jetter. 

‘Take thesecto your master at the Hermitage. You 
shallyhave what horses you need. In that p^ck are four 
hundt^ crowns. You see how much trust I havd in you.’ 

Paris assured her that her trust was well bestowed, as 
she. shojlld find out by his quick return to 'her. 
e She‘ laughed, not happily. ‘ I hope ' so. ^ I came from 
France, and to Prance I go in my need.^ 

‘Why, madam,’ says Paris, ‘does your Majesty intend 
for my country ? ’ 

^No, no. I shall see the land of France no more. I 
spoke of P'renchmen, who are tender towards women.* 
Paris^ felt inspired to say that none loved her Majesty 
■J2;yg;e entirely than the men of his nation, who had delicate 
sen^ttBsty for the perfecti^ons of ladies. And he modestly 
adduced as another example Monsieur Des-Essars, lately 
advanced to be one^ of her esquires. 

She coloured faintly. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ I believe he loves 
me well. Him also I trust — you, Paris, and Monsieur 
Des-Essars.i q 

Paris fell (Upon his knees. She changed her mood 
instantly,^ bade him l^gone with the treasure, and rejoin 
her at Glasgow with letters from my lord, . 

Paris ‘faithfully ^perforrried his errandy »^;n spite of the 
snow with which the country was blanketed as deeply as in 
a fleece. ‘ 

‘ lord was glacj, of the money,’ he tells us, ‘ and sent 
^onsieur de Tala away with it immediately. Before I left 
him to^go to the Queen at Glasgovj he told nie of his plot, 
which waff to blow the King up with gunpowder as he lay 
in a lodging at Edinburgh. I said, the King was not at 
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Edinburgh yet. *‘.No, fool,” says he, “ but he soon will be.” 
He showed ftie {Papers of ajscxiafion .whereon I was to 
believe stood the names of my l<?rd h!mself, of my Lords 
Morton, Argyll* Hijfntly, Ruthven, and Lindsay^ of Mr^ 
Douglas, Mr.. James Balfouj;, and others. He pointed to 
one namlJ far* below the otlfers. “ That,” he said, is of 
our friend fhe Wljite Rat,” — ^fny own name for Mr. Secretary. 
He asked me wl|at I thought of it ; I told him, I thought 
no good df it. WRy not, you fool ? he jeered at me. 

I replied, ^ Because, piy lord, ^ou do not ^how^ me the 
name of names!” 

* Althoi:^h^ he knew entirely well what name I n^aht, 
he forced* me to mention Monsieur de Moray, and ttfen was 
angry that I did so^ Hej said that lord would not meddle. 

I said, He is wise.” Then he began to jump^ljput the 
chamber, hopj^ng trim board to board like a crow ^^ithl his 
wing cut. “My rord of Moray! My Ibrd of Moray 
cried he out. “ He will neither help nor hinder ; but it is* 
all one. I^t is late now to change advice — as why should 
we change for a foors wo*r 3 such as thine? If we l^ave 
Lethington, blockhead, have we not his master ? ” 

‘I said. No; for those gentlemen who interested them- 
selves in the late David had Mr. Se*cretary, and thougJU:. 
they had tfte Earl* of Moray also.^ But they found (V^fTheir 
mistake the next day, when he came back and, rounding 
upon them, turned ever^j cvne of them out. 

‘ “ Well,” he cried — “ well ! Wh^t then ? What is all 
that to the purpose? Did he not sign my Aond at the 
Council of|October ?^” Tha^* bond what • we used to 

call “ Of the Scotc]^men\s Business,” becaijse all present 
signed a paper in favour of the Queen, which wa* not read 
aloud. I admitt^ed that he Jiad* signed* it ; but I was not 
convinced by ihat. • I considered that it pledged him to 
nothing. I thought it my duty to add, “You are my 
master, *my» lord.« If you command me in this I shall serve 
you, because in my opinion it is the business of ser^^ts tq 
obey, not t<| advise. But I say, for the last time, Bev^re 
the Earl ©f Moray.” My master began to rail ahti swear 
at his lordship — a natural but vain thing, to do. I was 
silent. • 
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* The neitl day after, he told me that he had revealed his 
plan to Morisieur Hob; of rOj-miston and to his brother-in- 
l^w, my lord of Huntl'y. It I had dared I should have 
^asked him whethcy: my r, lady the Cc^antess had been in- 
formed ; and I did ask it of her.jvoman Tories, who was a 
friend of mine. But Tories ^id that, so faiic as fjhe^knew, 
the Countess never spoke with my lord about the Queen's 
affairs. \ 

‘ * I was curious about another thing, exceedingly curious. 
“ Tell me, my dear Tories,” I said, “ our lord and lady — are 
they stifl goc^d^/riends ? ” ^Jrom the way that^ she looked 
at me, her sly way, and . ^grinned, I knew the answer. 
“Thi^' are better friends, my hne man, than you- and I are 
ever likely to be.” I said sometljing gallant, to the effect 
that there might be better reasons, and played some little 
foojjlsh^iess or other, which pleased her' very much. Next 
morning I started to go to Glasgow With letters for the 
Queen's Majpsty.' 

That was on 26th January, the very day when Mr. 
Secretary Lethington was marlied to his Flerriing. Paris 
he^rd that he took her to his house of Lethington, but (as 
he truly adds) 'the affair is of no moment, where he took 
her^or 'whether he took her at all. ‘ It was long since she 
^i^Si^en of the Queen's party ; indeed^ I SlWays under- 
stood that it was a love-fnatch between them, entered into 
at first sight ; and that Mistress pleming had been alienated 
from her allegiance from the beginning.' Paris was sorry. 
‘ She was a^ pretty aiid a modest lady, in a Court where 
those two g.t'aces were seldom, in partnership.' 

He learnecf at Glasgow that the King was still very sick, 
and the Queen in' a 16 w condition of body. It seems that 
when she had reached the house she.woVl^ not have the 
patient informed oPthe fact, and would not go to him that 
same night. Some of the Hamiltons h%d met her on the 
road,^nd returned with her ii\jto the town. There was a 
fuljj house, quite a Cburt, and a great compa^ about her 
at supper. Lady Reres Was there, an oldwiei^d of her 
Majesty's,. and of Lord Bothwell's’ too, and Lord Living- 
stone, full of liis pranks. ' He, it seems, had tallied the 
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Queen finely aboujt her despftnHency and Idhg silences; 
said in a loud^whUper that he was i-eac^ for A toast to an 
absentee if she would promise to* drink to the name ^ 
would cry ; and. altl^ugh she wcAild ngt do it, but shook 
her head and looked awg^, his broad tongue was always^ 
hovering «:boiJt Bothwcill’s naJne. It is to be supposed that 
he drank to many distant fmends, for Bastien, the Queen's 
valet, told Pari^'that his lordship grew very blithe after 
supper. you will* believe me, Paris,' he said, ^ as her 
Majesty was warming her foot at the fire,*leaning upon this 
Monsieur d^ Lh^ingstohe's shoulder, his jo^y lordship took , 
her round the middle as if sjin had been his wenclu aftd 
cried out* upon her doleful \1sage. ‘'Be merry," saj^s he, 

“ and leave the dumps to him you have left behind you." 
She flung away from him as if he teased her, but ^allowed 
his arm to be ^herb ft was, and his hardy hand too.^ 

Great dealings fcA* the Parises and Bastions to snigger at.* 

I suppose it is no wonder that they unqueene^ her, since, • 
however fast they went Jto worJ<, it was never so fast as she 
did it to herself. They telt ftie it was always the way with 
her family, to choose rather to be easy in low company tTian 
stiff with the great folk about them. The common sort, 
therefore, loved the race of Stuart, and the lords detested 
it But wd rhust ^follow Paris if we are to see t]ie 

Though he delivered his lettefs as soon as he arnived, 
he was not sent for unti] late at night. The King's man, 
Joachim, took him upstairs, saying as Ihey went, ‘ I hope 
thou hast a stout stomach ; for take* it from lye, all is not 
very savouy up here.' 

Paris replied that he had Seen so long in the service of 
gentlemen that their savour meant little to Sim, «ven that 
of diseased gentlemen. 

* Right,' sayg .Joachim ; ‘right for thee, my little game- 
cock. But thou shalt not find the QueAn in too merry pin, 
be assured. • 

Garwood, her finger to hpr lip, met him in the c< 5 l'Hdor,^ 
passed him in through the anteroom, hnd pulled aside the 
heavy ‘Go in softly,' she said, ‘and be cttreful of 

your feet It is very d&rk, and the King sleeps. In with 
you.’ 
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She drew^ back and let ihe curtain drive him forward. 
Certainly it ^^^as plagu^ dark,, He saw the Queen at the 
% end of the chaiAber Writing a letter, haloed in the light 
^f a singtle taper. 'She looked up wh^ she heard him, but 
did not beckon him nearer ; scv^ he stayed where he was, 
and, as his eyes grew used to ’ihe glOom, lootied ai>out him. 

It was a spacious room, but low in the cJfeiling, and 
raftered, with heavy curtains across the n windows, which 
were embayed. A great bed was in the midst wif the wall, 
canopiecj and crowned, with plumes at the corners and 
hangings on alt sides but oiee — the door ^de.' He could 
not <«ee the King lying the;>»*e, though he could hear his 
short breaths, ‘ like a dog*s" with its tongue Out ’ ; but 
presently, to his huge discomfort, he made out a sitting 
figure da^e tp the pillow on the farther 'side, and not six 
paoes from him across the bed — marl or w'bman he never 
knew. It might have been a dead person, he said, for all 
the motion ©that it made. ‘ It sat deep in the shadow, 
hooded, so that you could «iot see its face, or whether it 
ha^ a face ; and one white hcifid supported tht hood. It 
did not stir wjien the sufferer needed assistance, such as 
water, or the turning of a pillow, or a handkerchief. It was 
.si lent witness of everything done and to be gone through 
wimV'gavec me lead in the bowels, as they say, "the horrors 
in the hair.* 

It ma}^ have been Mary Seto;i,,or a priest, or a watching 
nun ; at any rate, it terrified Paris, his head already weakened 
by the burden of that fetid chamber. The air was over- 
powering, tainted cto <^?purnesi,s seeming to clog^ the eyelids 
and stifle the jight. 

By artd by the Queen beckoned him forward, putting 
up her finger to enjoin a soft tread. He came on like a 
cat, anef stdbd within torching distance*^ her, and saw 
that she was kneeiing at a table, writing with extreme 
rapi4ity, tears running down her face. There wag> a silver 
o crucifix in front of her, to which she turned her eyes from 
time to time, as if referring to it the words which cost her 
so muih to put down. Once, after a frenzy of penman- 
ship, she held cout her hands to it* in protest; then rever- 
ently took it up arfd kisstfef it, to sanctify so the Vords she 
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was writing: ‘The .good year send us thar ^od knit us 
together for efer fcJr the most^aithfAl couple tnat ever He 
did knit together.’ Paris knew vSry ^e\\ to whom shi 
wrote so fully, who 'yas to read^^his stained, passionate 
letter, ill scrawled on scaaps of old paper, scored tv^ith 
guilt, blotted with shanteful t^ars, loving, repentant, wilful, 
petulant, unspeakably loy§l &nd tender, all by turns. At 
this moment the fCing called to her. 

He lay, you must *know, with a handkerchief over his. 
face. Paris had believed him Asleep, for h^s breathing, 
though short, was regular, and* his moaningi and the work- 
ing of his tqngpe counted for little in a sick man’s slumber. 
But while* she was in the thi^ of her work at the tame he 
coughed and called put tq her in distress, ‘ Mary, O Mary ! 
where are you gofle^? ’ And when she did ngt ans\^.Qr, but 
went on with tne unsf^inning of the thought in her*mifid,, 
and let him call, ‘ IVrary, O Mary I ’ Paris, Ifioking from one 
to the other — and awfully on that shrouded third — found 
blame for l\er in his heart. 

She finished her line, got" up, and went to the foot,|.of 
the bed. You call me ? What is your plejisure ? ’ 

‘ His pleasure ! Faith of a Christiap ! ’ thinks Paris. 

The Kinff whispered, ‘ Water, in Christ’s name^ 

Paris heard; the clicking of his dgy- tongue. NevertrfSI^ 
he said, ‘ Let me fetch you the water, madam.’ 

‘ Yes,* she said, ‘ fetch .it.you. And would that one of 
us could be drowned in the water.* 

He poured some into a cup and took it to hor. 

‘ Give it ^im,* sayg she, ^ ‘ §five it feimf I dure not go 
nearer.* ’ • 

The King heard that, and became sadly agitated. He 
wriggled his legs^ tossed aboyt, aPnd oegan to wail feebly. 
In the end she^ had -to take it, hut yoij coulcf see •that she 
was nearly sick with loathing of him, natural and other- 
wise. Pbr to say ^nothing that she had to lift the handker- 
chief, that he was hideous, his breath Jike poison, sfie was • 
so made that only one could possess her at a time.^ ^If she 
loved a man she could^ not abide that any other Should 
claim a right of her — least of jill one who Jiad'a title to 
claim it. 
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The water cooled his fever for a tiipe and brought him 
vitality. He talkj^d, babbled, in the mnddtn way of the 
^yery sick, plungitig htadlong into the heart of a trouble 
§iRd flyjng put before o»ae can help ^ith ‘^a hand. But he 
was quick enough to see tha,t she did not respond readily, 
and ‘ sly enough to try her fcpon themes wkich die ^judged 
would be stimulating. He cbnfessed with facile tears the 
faults of his youth and temper, begged. her pavdon times 
and again for his offences against her. ‘ Oh/i have done 
wickedly by you, my love, but all’s over now. You shall 
see how well we will do together.’ * ^ ^ 

i^aid she, ' It will be better to wait awjiile. Talk not 
too ihuch, lest you tax yourself.’ 

He rolled about, blinking his^, sight^less eyes. ‘Do not 
be ha^d jjpon me ! I repent — I tell you "chat I do. Pardon 
^m^, itiy Mary, pardon my faults. Let us^ be as we were 
once — lovers — Wedded lovers — all in kll ! ’ Paris saw her 
sway, with* shut eyes, as she listened to him. M would 
have you sleep now, my tord. Jt will be b^st for you. 
Ygu tire yourself by talking.* ‘ 

He begged for a kiss, and, when she affected not to 
hear him, grew very wild. It was a curious thing that she 
did then, watched by Paris with wonder. She dipped the 
tip^f her .two forefingep in the cup of water, and, putting 
them together, touched the back of his hand with them. 

‘ Ah,, the ”balm of your cool swe^t lips ! ’ he cried out, and 
was satisfied. But wjhen he asked her to kiss his forehead 
she, in turn, became agitated, laughing and crying at once, 
and rocked herseLf aj^out bejpre she could repeat the touch 
of her two wet fingers on so foul a place. Again he 
sighed his content, and lay quiet, and presently dozed 
again. * ' , ^ 

She ‘left him instantly and went «backf to her writing. 
She wrote fast ; tlie fierce pen screamed over the paper : 
‘ You make me dissemble so much ^;hat afn afraid 
therSSIf with horror. . . . You almost make me play the 
pyt of a traitor. . . ! If it were not for obeying I had rather 
be dekd. My heart bleedeth at it. . . .* And again, 

‘ Alas 1 I‘ never deceived anybody, but I remit myself 
wholly to your wHl. me word what I shall do, and 
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whatsoever happen ^unto me I Ivill obey you. . . . Think 
also if you wMl not find some invention mo^e secret by 
physic; for he is to take phjrsic 4t Cmigrnillar and tha 
baths also, and shall jjot come forth for a long time. , . ♦ ^ 

‘ : It is very late ; ^d although I should neve» be 
tired in writing to youf yet t will end after kissing your 
hands. EAuse my evil writing and read this over twice. 

. . . Pray^emenpsr youf friend and write to her, and 
often. me always as I shall love you.' 

She put a bracelet of twisted hair in betweep the sheets, 
made a pacHtet (5f the vfhole, apd beckoned JP&r is to follow 
her into the next room. ' Take^ou this,' she said, ‘ whifh^r 
you know* well* and tell my lord all that you have^seen 
and heard. He will leayi so that I am a faithful and 
obedient lover. Ana if he should be jealous, and smk you 
in what mann(?r Phl^ve behaved myself here, yoif rr^y 
show him.' So spewing, she joined her two forefingers, as 
he had seen her do before, and touched the, table with 
them. He was not likely to# forget that, however. It 
struck him as an ingenious quaint device. 

‘ If my lord need me,’ she went on, ‘ he can send you to 
Linlithgow, where I shall lie one night. Thence I shall go 
directly to Craigmillar with the King’s litter. It fs lat|^ 
and I must •go to •bed, if not to sleep. Other ,womc^^if he 
abed, comfcTrted, or to* be comforfed before daylight ;»but 
that cannot I be as yet. J^pw go, Paris.' 

He said, * Madam, be of good heart. ' All things come 
by waiting.' 

She sighe;!, but said nothing. He^ma^e his, reverence, 
and away. 
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KIRK G’ field 

The Earl of Bothwell returned to Edinburgh the day 
before the Queen was to leave Glasgow, and sent for Des- 
Essars to convs to his lodging. ‘Baptist,’ he said, ‘I 
understand, that her Majesty will be at Linlithgow this 
night, with the King in hisjitter. . She will look to see me 
there, but I cannot go, with all my affairs in this town 
ou^ of train and no one to overlook them but myself. I 
desire you, therefore, to go with the escort that is to meet 
her, afid to give her this message from me : “ It has not 
found possible to accommodate the Kii.g at Craig- 
milhr, but a house has tjeen got fot him near Saint-Mary- 
in-the-Fi&ld, and properly furnished. Please your Majesty, 
therefore, direct his bearers thither.” ’ 

He made him repeat the words two or three times until 
he was sure of then? ; then ^added, ‘ If the Queen ask you 
more concerning this house, mth iment to know more, and 
not for mere curiosity, you shall tell her that it is near the 
great house of the Hamiltons, in the which the Archbishop 
now lodges. 1* She will be- satisfied wijth ib^t, you will find, 
and ask you no more.’ 

Des-Essars understood him perfectly ; but in., case the 
readei do not, I shall remind him that this Archbishop 
Hamilton of Saint Andrews was brother of the old Duke 
ofCh^^telherault, of whom he used to hear in the beginning 
of this book— one of the clan, then, which disputed the 
Succession with tfee Lenndx Stuarts and was regarded by 
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the King as an hereditary enemy; with a blood^eud neither 
quenched noj^® que«ichable. That same Archbishop, when 
the Queen wks at Stirling fof thed^apfism, scaring of tly 
King, recall of M,orto^ and the resLof the deeds done thorc, 
had been restored to his ^consistorial powers, ancf put at 
liberty to ^ bind and loc^se acjording to his discretion and 
that of Saint Peter his master. There had been some talk 
at the time as |b why He had been so highly favoured, 
and the o^nion^ commonly held that he was to divorce 
the Queen from the King. Th^t was n6t French Paris’s 
opinion, for%Dna In Edinburgh now, at arwvate, Vas this 
Archbishop Hamilton with the keys of binmng and loosiirg 
in his hands, '’not as yet making any use of them,*^ and 
lodging in the great familv house without the city wall. 

Well, the escort? departed for Linlithgow, DesrEssars 
with it. This k wha^ he says of his adored iftistress< 

^ I think she wai glad to see me, as c^tainly was f to® 
see her looking so hale and fresh. Her eyes w^re like wet 
stars; she kissed me tjvice meeting, with lips which 
had regain'bd their vivid starlet, were cool but not dry. 

I hastened to excuse my Lord Bothwell on the scor^of 
affairs. ‘‘ Yes, yes, I know how pressed he ?s,” she replied. 

“ I know he would have come if it had been possible. He 
has sent me the best proxy by you.” I told her that 
Lord H unfly would here mofliently, but she made a 
pouting mouth and a little grimace — then looked slily at 
me and laughed. * 

‘ I rehearsed faithfully my Lord Bothwell’s message, and 
could not see that she was f^rticulai;ly, interested in the 
King’s actufel lodging — though thafl is by no means to 
imply that she was no^ interested. It is duetto ssiy that I 
never knew any person in all my exp(^ieifce of Courts and 
policy so quick ^ s^e not ofily^to conceal 'her thoughts, 
but also to foresee when it would behl)ve her to conceal 
them. It w^s next to impossible to surprise her heart out 
of her. 

‘ She asked me eagerly for Edinburgh news. I told her 
that the Hamiltons were in their own house; the •Arch- 
bishop there already, and my Lord of Arbroath, expected 
every day^ She said in a simple, woaderfng kind of a 
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way, ‘‘Why, the Hamilton house is next neighbour unto 
the King’s, I suppose ? ” , 

r ‘ “ Madam,” I said, it i^. And so my Lord Bothwell 
md me remind your Majesty.” 

‘ She laughed ; a little confusedly. “ Better the King 
should not know of it,” she said. He hates that family, 
and fears them, too. But that is not extraordinary, for he 
always hates those whom he fears.” 

‘ She asked, was my lord of Morton ip" town ? I 
replied that he was, with ft strong guard about his doors 
and a goodly company within them, as Mr. Archibald 
Douglas of Whittingehame and his brother. Captain 
Cullen, Mr. Balfour of Fli'Ske, and others like him, and 
also the laird of Grange. To him resorted most of the 
lords of the new religion; thfey, nSraely, of Lindsay, 
Ruthven, Gleiicairn, and Argyll. My lord of Bothwell, 
‘however, lodging in the Huntly house, d^ad a larger follow- 
ing than the Douglases ; for all the Hamiltons paid him 
court as well as his own friends. She did not ask me, but 
I told her that her brother, my Lord Moray, kept much to 
hiihself, and saw few but ministers of his religion, such as 
Mr. Wood and Mr. Craig, and Mr. Secretary Lethington, 
who (with his wife) was lodged in his lordship’s house, and 
vJSrked with him every day. 

‘ She stopped me hei^ by looking long at nle, and then 
asking shortly, “ Have you heard anything of my Lady 
Bothwell ? ” which- confused me very much. I could only 
reply that I had hea;rd she had been indisposed. “ I am 
sorry to hear it,” said she in quite an ordinary tone, “ and 
am sorry also for her, wherr she finds out thiit her sick- 
ness is nat wiiat she hopes it is. You have not seen her, 
I suppose?” I had not. 

‘ “ I have reen her in ill.aess,” she pursii^d. “ It does not 
become white-faced women to be so, for to be pale is one 
thing, but to be pallid another. When the transparency 
departs from a complexion of ivory, the residuum is paste. 
"" I myself have not a 4iigh colour by nature : yet when I am 
iir; as Jo am now, I always have fever, and look better than 
when my. health is better. Did you not think, when you 
saw me first tfiis naorning, that I looked well ? ” 
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‘ I had thought ,she looked to’th beautiful and well, and 
told her so. .6he was pleased. J 

‘ “ I love you, Baptist, when ycAi lo6k at me like tael, • 
and your words, find, echo in yoxv eyes. Now I,will tell 
vou that the ioy of seeing you /gain had much to say to 
my gQod*.lool¥. But i think that women would always 
rather look*well than be well.” , . 

‘ As 3 <jon as fny Lord Huntly had come in and dinea 
we depart^ from Lifllithgow. Her Maiesty rode on wifh 
that lord. Lord Livingstone and the other^ leaving me 
behind witl> MV. Erslflne and the ladies,, to induct me 
King’s litter safely to the hoijse prepared for him. ^ did 
not see Ws* face nor hear hfm speak, but understood that 
he was greatly better. His hand, which was often outside 
the curtains, waving about, looked that of^a.cl?^ man. 
He kept it out* there? my Lady Reres told m^ in tWfe bppt 
that her Majesty v»ould see and touch it.* Once, ivhen it 
had been signalling about for some while, her ladyship 
said, “’Tis a black shame th«re should be a mans hand 
wagging and no woman’s t6*6lip into it.” 
him get hold of hers ; and he, thinking he had the Queen s, 
squeezed and fondled it until she was ^tired. We got him 
by nightfall into a mean little house, set in a garden the 
most discortsolate end weed-grown that ever yt>u , 

was a wildt wet evenihg, and as we went ^o^n Thitves 
Row the deplorable inhal?il^nts of that street ^^ews and 
wicked dens were at their doors watching us. ^s we came 
by they pointed to the gable of the house, and ut 
and jeering cries. Lady Rer« screayjed Jl ^ 

face. Thirifcwas perthed in'old '"aven on the gabk-^d, 
that croaked like any philosopher in the dnmp#, and as 
we set down the litter in the 'oadWa^, he flapped his 
ragged wings t^fte ©r thrice, add flew off , . ’ 

trdling his legT behind him. The pebple thought it an 

ill omen^ . * 

Here, for the time being, I forsake 

for two reasons: the first, that I ^ ohanter did 

knew more ; the second? that what, little tho ^rabant^^^d 
know he Mid not care to tell? A more than, common 
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acquaintance with his work assures me that his secret pre- 
occupied hin: from hereabouts to the end — %at Secret des 
Secrets of his which he thought so important as to have 
^w?tten ^his book fqr noticing else but to hqld it. We shall 
come upon it all in good time, and see more evidently than 
now we do another, and whaf we njay call supererogatory 
secret, which is that he grew bolder in his passion for the 
Queen, and she, perhaps, a little inclined to humour it. But 
fer the present we leave him, and turn to the bri^K narrative 
of one who knew*hearly everything that was to be known, 
and coilld hazyd a sharp gyess at things whidi, it almost 
s6ems, could never perfectly be known. I mean, of course, 
our assured friend French Paiis — bought, oncefcv all, with 
a crown piece. 

French Paris asks, in his bright wa)^ ‘ Do you know 
thaj: kne tna'I runs straight from the Cowgate to the old 
*house by the Blackfriars — the Blackfi|iars’ Wynd, as they 
call it ? ’ Ypu nod your head, and he continues. * Well, 
towards the end of that samp lane^ if you wish to reach the 
convent house, you pass through the ancient wall of the 
cit^ by a gate in it which is called the Kirk o’ Field Port. 
This will lead you to the Blackfriars’ Church, but not 
until ^ou have turned the angle of the wall and followed 
the road round it towards the left hand. Within thatj 
angle stancls another Church, Saint Mary -of- the -Field, 
which ha? nothing to do with what I have to tell you. But 
marie what I say now. You go through the Kirk o’ Field 
Port ; you ^turn to fhe left round by the wall ; on your 
right hando at nq, great distance along, you behold a row 
of poor hovels at right angle's to your present^ direction — 
doorless ccabhis, windowless, without chimneys, swarming 
with pigs, fowls, and filthy children ; between them a very 
vile ro^ full of holes and quags and qroken potsherds. 
That is called Thieves’ Row, and for the best of good 
reasons. Nevertheless, behind those little pig^i’ houses, 
on either hand, there are gardens very* fair ; and if you 
venture up, above the thatch of the roofs you will see the 
tops of* fine trees waving in a cleaner air than you would 
believe possible, and find in the full middle of this Thieves’ 
Row, again oh either hand, a garden gate right* in among 
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the mean tenements. That whfcK is on the right hand leads 
pnto the old Bladtlriars’ Garden, a 'great tang:led place of 
trees and greensward with th^kets interspersed ; the othel 
{on the left hand, l^elongs to t^ gar.den of thf honie 
iwherein they lodged the I^ing when they had brought.him 
‘from Qlangow* Above^ the gate could once be seen the 
gable-end eff the house itself*; but you will not see it now 
if you lGi5^k for And If you stood in the garden of his 
house and^Jookdd out over the boskage, you could sdl 
the hotel of the Lord Archbisbrf^p of Samt Andrews, the 
Hamilton Efeus^. Usefully e^jough, as it tyrfled out, there 
let a little door from the corner .of the King’s garden right 
upon the Archfbishop’s house? 

‘ To tell you of the King’s lodging, it was as mean as 
you please, built of rough-cast work upon arch^ 9f rubble 
and plaster, wkh a flight of stairs from th^ grouird-lyvel 
reaching to the first|floor — the piano nohilef save the mark f 
Upon that floor was a fair hall, and a chamber in which 
the Queen might lie \^hen s^ie chose, wardrobe, maids’ 
chamber, cabinet, and sucH^ike. The King lay on the 
floor above, having his own chamber for his great 6 ed, 
with a little dressing-room near by. Mis servants, of 
whom he had not more than three 01^ four, slept i^me in 
the passage and some in the hall ; except hjs chamber- 
child, who ^ay in the ’bed-chamber itself, on or below the 
foot of the King’s great bed. Now those stairs of yhich 
I told you just now led directly from thd garden to the hall 
upon the first floor ; but out of the Queen’s ch^imber there 
was a door giving on to a flight of wopdyn steps, very con- 
venient, as hereby slfb couM tome in* and out of the house 
without being disturbed. All this I observ*ed ftr myself, 
as my master desired me, when •NelSon,*the King’s man, 
was showing mgilow^ill furni^ed and meanly® found it was 
to be the lodging of so great a gentleman. 

‘To say#nothipg of the garden, which, in that winter 
season, was miserable inde^, I was bound to agree that, 
the house wanted repair. Nelson sHbwed me where ^e 
roof let in water ; he showed me the holes of farts, the 
track of their runs aerdss the floors, and tl^p places where 
they had gnawed the edges of the do»rs. “And, if you 
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will believe sue/ Paris,” saldehe, “ there is not so much as a 
key to a lock in the whole; crazy cabin.% ^ Tbds was a thing 
which I was glad.* to have learned, and to ^bring to my 
i^^ster’s knowledge whe^, at the last^mpipent, he thought 
fit tp acquaint me with his pleasure. T had heard, in out- 
line, .what it was, on the day; before I went" to the ^Queen 
at Glasgow ; but I will ask you to believe that he told me 
no more until the morning of thef day wh^n I received his 
commands to go to work. This is .entirely tride ; though 
it is equally true 'that I fqund out a good deaf for myself. 
My master, yoi^ must understand, had not a fa^l under his 
authority. No, no ! 

‘ r did not myself see the Queen for tw6 of* three days 
after the King’s coming in, though I took many letters to 
her and bye back her replies. When lasay I did not see 
her^ fhai is k lie : I did — but never to apeak with her, 
^merely as one may pass in the street, i I was struck with 
her fine looks and the shrill sound of her laughter : she 
talked more than ordinarily, and ^ never spared herself in 
the dance. Once, or maybe Vwice, she visited the King in 
his ‘'lodging — not to sleep there herself, though her bed 
stood always r6ady, but going down to supper and remain- 
ing tih late in the evening : never alone ; once with the 
Dords Moray and Argyll, and once with (among other 
company) her brother, die Lord Robert, and' a Spanish 
youth veny much in his confidence. As to this second 
visit,* Monsieur Des-Essars, who was there, told me a 
singular thing,^ namdiy, that this Lord Robert had been 
moved to yh part. to. the Kijag the danger he lay in — that 
is, close to the Hamiltons, stnd with* my Lord Morton at 
large an<6 in favour in Edinburgh. Now, for some reason 
or another, it seemst th^t his Majesty repeated the con- 
fidence to the Queen herself just as I^ha^e told it to you. 
Whereupon, said Monsieur Des-Essars, she flew into a 
passion, commanded the Lord Robert into h^r presence, 
^ahd when he was before her, the King liying on his bed, 
*bade him repeat the story if Jie dare. My Lord Robert 
lafighed* it off as done by way of a jest, and the Queen, 
more and. more angry, sent him away. Now, here comes 

^ Des*£ssars himself) it is to be^observed, omits this story altogether. 
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what I call thj creipn of the jest. “You may judge from 
this, Paris,” laid M. Des-Esjars tp m% “.how monstrous 
foolish it is to suppose that the Queen devises some nji^- 
chief against her coflsort, or sh^es the counsels*of ^any ‘ 
of his enemies. For certiinjy, if she did, she would not 
provoke tn^mlinto betraying^ner in his own presence.’^ 

‘ I th^ked his honoui*, but when he had gone I burst 
out laugning to •mysejf. Do you ask why ? First of att, 
none knew^ better than M. Des-Essars^ how the Queen 
stood with ^regard tOi her husLand, and vftiy ftiy lord 
of Morton had been suffered to come hom*e. None knew 
better than* he, except it viete the Queen herself,* that 
the King was to be removed, she standing aside. Very 
well; then why.dsd M* Des-Essars try to hgodwink 
me, except in J:he‘h(jpe to gather testimony Bn *aU* sides 
against what he feared must take place But why *did* 
the Queen bring my Lord Robert face to face with the 
King, she knowing too well that his warning ha*(l bones and 
blood in it’? Ah! that Is i»9re delicate webbery : she was 
a better politician than her young friend. To begin v^th, 
there was no real danger ; for the Lord* Robert knew 
nothing, and was nothing but a windbag. His confusion, 
therefore (h^ was at heart a coward), would give the Kirrg 
confidence, a But, secondly, I am jure she still ’hoped ,that 
< his Majesty might be removed without my maste^-’s aid. I 
think she said to herself, The King gains his health * — as 
indeed he did, with his natural skin ctfming back again, and 
the clear colour to his eyes — “and with health, she would 
reason it, “his choler jw^ill return. Td*co*nfront these two, 
with a lie Between them, may provoke a qtiarr^l. The 
daggers are handy : who can say what»tha end of this may 
be? One of two giishaps : the King will kill Lord. Robert, 
or Lord Robeft*th^ King; either way will be good.” 
Observe, I know nothing; but that is how I read the 
story. 

‘ Now, all this while my m*aster was very busy, very briSk 
and happy, singing at the top of his voice as he w.ent about 
his business — as he always did on the. vei^e of a great 
enterprise ; but the first precise informatics I ha!l that our 
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work was clpse at haixi was upon 9th; February, being a 
^unday. My mas^ffer Iqdging* at the Lord Hiintly’s house 
ii^Jthe Cowgate, I was stg,nding at the doormat, maybe, seven 
o’clpck In the morning ; Sj>lack as Hetl it was, but the cold 
not extraordinary. There cjm^e some woman ^^own the 
street with a lantern swinging* and stopped^' qiwte close to 
me. She swung her lantern-light into my face^and, the 
moment she saw that I was I, began, to speak irran urgent 
way. She was '^Margaref Garwood, one of 'che Queen’s 
women.'^ 

f ‘ “ Oh, Paris,” she says, I have been sent express to 
you r You are to go down Vo the King’s lodging^ and fetch 
away the quilt which lies on the Queen’s bed there.” 

‘ I knew this quilt well-— a h^ndsorAq, piece of work, of 
Genok. vel^t,^ much overlaid with go^d thread, which they 
"sa}^ had belonged to the old Queen. ^ 

‘ I asked, By whose order come you, my good Car- 
wood ? ” for I was not everylDody’s man. 

‘ She replied, ‘‘ By the ‘Owen's own, given to me by 
wo?d of mouth, not an hour since. Go now, go, Paris. 
She is in a rare fluster, and will not rest.” 

‘ “ Toho ! ” I say, she disquieteth herself about this 
quilt.” , r 

‘And Garwood said,fl^‘Ay, for it belonged^- to her lady 
mother, ^nd is therefore worth rubies in her sight. She 
hath' not slept a wink since she' Woke dreaming of it.” 

‘To be short, this gave me, as they say, food for 
thoughts. 'Then;, about thq eleven o’clock, as the people 
were coming out fr6m thek sermo.'a, I had ^more of the 
same prpver^er — and a full meal of it. Judge for your- 
selves when I teK ycu wifh what the vomiting church doors 
were byzzipg. My lord of Moray had left* Edinburgh 
overnight and gone northward, to Loc&feven, to see his 
mother, the Lady Douglas. He had taken secret leave of 
the Qween, and immediately after was aWay. Oh, Monsieur 
de Moray, Monsieuv de Moray! is not your lordship the 
afchetype and everlasting pattern of all rats that are and 
shall be ip the world ? 

‘ Now, putting c, the one> thing on the top o£ the other, 
you may^believQ) that I was not at all surprised to get my 
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£ aster *s orders the* same day, to convey certain gunpowder 
om Hamil^n f?ouse throi^h*the King's garden into the 
Queen’s chamber so soon as rt was^quite dark. There yon 
have the reasorp why the quilt ^d been saved. •Powl'fe, 
Dalgleish, and Patrick Wilsqp were to help me ; Monsieur 
Hob d’Otaistjn would*show*us how to dispose of ourdoads 
and spread the Jrain for^tKe slow match. In Hamilton 
House Jay, r^ark ^ou well I I will make the figs ^ 
the face oC anybody^ who tells me that the Hamiltons 
were not to the chin in tifb affair. Hojv slvould we 
use their Jfbuse without thoir leave? There were the^ 
Archbishop and Monsieur^ ^'Arbroath involved. . But 
enough ! • It is obvious. And I can tell you of another 
gentleman heavily invoked, no one more certainly than I. 
It was my lord of Huntly : yes, gentlemen, r^o4ess*a#man. 

‘ It fell out ^bout*the five o'clock that, judging \t dark^ 
enough for far mole delicate work than •this of powder- 
laying, I was setting out to join my colleagues fey Hamilton 
House, when my Lord Huntly sends down a valet for me 
to go to his cabinet. I ha^ Rad very few dealings with^his 
young nobleman, whom (to say truth) I h^d always con- 
sidered something of a dunce. He ,was as silent^ as his 
sister, my master’s lady, and, after his fashion, as good to 
look upon^ You*never saw a str^ighter-legged. man, nor a 
straighter-looking, nor’ one who carried, as I had thofight, 
an empty head higher in the air. That was mistake. 
He was an old lover of the Queen’s, jv^hom she fancied less 
than his brother Sir Adam. He, that Sir Ada«n, had been 
bosom-friend of Monsieur De^Essars^when the pair of them 
were boys,^and had ^shared the Queen’s favpurs together, 
which very likely were not so bountiful as comm(fli rumour 
would have them. He certaiyly was a^fiery youth, who may 
one day do gre^tiy. • But I admft that I had held tny Lord 
Huntly for a want-wit — and that I was very much mistaken. 

‘ I went tip and into his cabinet, and found him standing 
before the fire, with his legs* spread out. 

‘ “ Paris,” says he, ‘‘ yoif are off on an errand^ of y^ur 
master’s, I jalouse ; one that might take you not a Hundred 
miles from the Blackfriars’ Garden.” 

* I adrfiitted all this. I *might fell you,^ he says, 
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*‘that I knbw that errand of yours, ^ and share in the 
enterprise which directs it- Maybe yoii' ha vi^ been shown 
rfty name upoh a parchment Writing : I knovr that you are 
^iriVyour piaster^s confidence.” . 

‘ I replied that I had Inderstpod his lordship had been 
made, privy to my master’s t^.oughts in ma^iy nmtt/^rs, as 
was only reasonable, seeing the relationship between both 
their lordships: upon which he said, “Ydu are a/oly little 
dlWil, Paris, but have a kind of honesty, foo.” ^ 1 thanked 
him for his ^ood ‘opinion ;t and then he says, looking very 
^hard at me, “‘Y^ur master is ,now abtoad ufibn Chis weighty 
business, and has left me to. order matters at home. Now 
mark'me well, Paris, and fail hot in any particular, at your 
"extreme peril. T/te train is to be ^ut to J>roof at two d clock 
of the morning by the bell of Saint Giles\*but not a moment 
before', * Vou di'e to tell this to Mr. Hobbie Ormiston, who 
Will report it to^ryour master. Do yofi swear upon your 
mother’s sojal in Paradise that you will deliver this 
message?” he says. I projmised,, and, what \s more, I 
kept my promise; but at the<^lSme I thought it very odd 
that®" my master, generally so careful in these nice under- 
takings, should'’ have left the all - important direction of 
time when to so dull-Vninded a person as my Lord Huntly. 
To add to my bewilderment. Monsieur Hob also, when I 
gave^iim the message, tcftd me that ’he had had' it already 
from his iordship, and had repeated it to my master. 
Imme*diately afterwards we set to work at our little pre- 
liminaries, agd were sdbn sweating and black as negroes. 

‘ That night th^re ,was a supper in the hall of the King’s 
lodging, the Queen tJeing thftr^, my 'master, tRe Earls of 
Huntly aid A^rgyll, the Lord Livingstone and others, with 
the King lying 6n ^ couch that he might have their 
company. They were ma-ry* enoughc.at*^:i^eir meal, for I 
was working close by and heard them ; and I could not 
help reflecting upon the drollery of it — gor it was* droll — 
that here were executioners ^^nd patient all laughing 
tc^ether, and I behiifd the party wall laying the table (as 
it were) ^or an ambrosial banquet for one at least of the 
company. . It ^ is impossible to Sivoid these humorous 
images, or I find it co. 
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‘Bastien the Breton had that? very morning tfeen married 
to Dolet — ^both Qteen's servants She^ had been at their 
mass, and (loving them fondl^^, asisheVas prone to lov(? 
her servants) intandecj to be prese^it at .the masqug of thfe 
night amd to put the bri^e to ibed. She, my master, 
Monsieur tde Huntly, a|id Mistress Seton were all ta go ; 
they were %it Viis supper in their masquing gear. My 
master’s Vvas ver^ rich, iSeing of a black satin doublet 
slashed with^cloth of silver, black velvet trunks trussed an# 
tagged' with the same. My lord of Huntl^j was all in 
white. I dM nbt fairl]^ see the Queen’s gqwh, which was 
of a dark cojour, I think of claret, and her neck and bqsofti 
bare. I remember that she had a small crown of daisies 
and pearls, and a collar o^the same things. 

‘ At eleven o’cteck, or perhaps a little after, ^le ^Queen’s 
linkmen and carriers were called for. Nelsorf told me tjiat 
she kissed the King very affectionately, and promised to 
see him the next day. He was positive abopt that, for 
(being curipus) I asked* him it he had certainly heard her 
say that. 

‘ “ Oh, yes,” he said, ‘‘and I’ll tell you why. The Ejlng 
caught her by the little finger and held hef. ‘ Next day, 
say you?’ he asked her. ‘And when will you say, •“This 

‘“She l^ghed and* swung herfiand to and fro, and his 
with it that held it. ‘ Soor^’ she said, ‘ soon.* ” ^ 

‘ This is what Nelson told me : he w£fe never the man to 
have conceived that charming scene *of comedy. Well, to 
continue, my master was to escort h^ l^Iajesty out of the 
house, the grooms g6ing Uefftre witli torches. Her litter 
was in Thieves’ Row, as you may believe when y«)U reflect 
that our train of gunpowder extended tiown her private 
flight of steps, os* the gafdefl to the door* which gives 
on to Hamilton House. All my work lay on that side, 
and there I «houl(;J have been ; but by some extraordinary 
mischance it happened thaf I was just outside the door, 
when my master led her Majesty oflt, and so— in a full 
light of torches — she came plump upon me. 

‘ That was a very Unfortunate incident,^ for . I was as 

ck as a •charcoal-burner. Bift there k was: ^came full 
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tilt upon hA and my lord, and saw her , face in the light of 
the torches as fair^and delicate as a fl6wer,^^nd her eyes 
Exceedingly bright** and '^lumiflous, like stars iii midsummer. 
She waft whispering and*i}aughing on my master^s arm, and 
he (comewhat distracted) ’sayings “ Ay, ay,” in the way he 
has when he is bothered and ^/ishesnto be qujiet. ^ ^ 

‘ But at the sight of me flkt ^against the wall she gave 
a short cry, and crushed her bosom witji her f^^e hand. 

God ! O G04 ! who is this ? ” ’ 

‘ She^caught at my master’s arm. By my head,' I had 
given her a Yright — just as the colliers o? o?d gave that 
Couqt of Tuscany who thought they were devils come to 
require his soul, and was converted to God, built 
seven fine abbeys before he died H^r mouth was open ; 
she did ’uokiibreathe ; her face was all white, and her eyes 
^wei;p all black^ ^ 

* Pardon, madam, it is I, your servant, poor French 
Paris,” I said ; and my master in a hurry, “ There, ma’am, 
there ; you see, it is a friend of ours.” 

‘^When she got her breath again, it came back in a 
flood, like to suffocate her. She struggled and fought for 
it so, I made sure she would faint. So did my master, 
who put his hand behind to catch her and save the noise 
of her fall. She shut her eyes, she tottered. ,tph, it was 
a bad affair ! But she recovered herself by some means, 
and ^id her bravest to carry it off. ‘‘Jesu, Paris, how 
begrimed you are ! s^^ie said, panting and swallowing ; and 
my master damned me for a blackguardly spy, and bade 
me go wash myself. - 

• ‘ It is true^I was behind tfie door, ’but most^false that I 
was spyihg. God knows, I had enough secrets to keep 
without smelling ‘for' moi^e. But that was not a time to 
be justifying^ myself. master tcok ’^tlje Queen away 

immediately, Mist/ess Seton with her. Afterwards I 
hqjard my Lords Argyll and Livingstone depart — but 
jiot M.^ de Huntly. I saw him again before I went out 
mj;self. 

* I flrkited about until I heard the King helped up to 
bed by his servants ; I waited a long time. They sang a 
psalm in l^s chamber, and falked afterwards, laughing and 
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humming airs. JTliey had the boy to amuse them with 
fooleries ; Hjfav^n* knows whaf they .did qf did not. ^I 
thought they would never finish.* Finally, I heard t^e 
King call, ‘‘ Gobd-rfight all,” sa^J^ the lights put ©ut, Ahd 
made a move at my best* pace tfc get home* clean myself, 
and ht re^ydy kfor the bther^. Going through the garden 
along tl^ edg^oC my powder-train, I met somebody, who 
called ^t, “ It ts I, the Earl of Huntly,” and then said, 

“ Renxember you of rny words ? It is now past midnignl. 
Fire nothir^ H^til yqu hear the strokes of two. More 
depends upon that than yoift can underiJtand. Now 
off.” I wished his lordship ^8* good-night, and he replied, 
“Go you to the devil with your nights.” So off I 
went. ^ 

‘ We all made ready, and assembled in g^cl^tiche*at the 
door of our house in the Cowgate : my master, M. Hob 
Ormiston, M. de ^Tala, M. de Bowton, • myself, Powrie, 
Dalgleish, and Patrick Wilson. There may have been 
more — it seemed to m5 another joined us as 

we went — in which case I know not their names, ®We 
went down by the Blackfriars’ Wynd, njeeting nobody, 
through the Kirk o’ Field Port, and round by tpe wall 
to Hamilton House. A light was burning in the upper 
window of*dthat rnansipn, and wa?^ not extinguished so^ long 
as I was there (though they tell me it was blown out after < 
the explosion) ; but no* man came oiit to join us at the 
appointed place. Half the compani^ was stopped at the 
corner of the town wall by my master’s orders: he himself, 
M. d’Ormiston, andj weotjlnto thtf garden ;• and just ^as 
we entereo, so well had all been timed, I h^rd 
Giles* toll the hour of two. I light^ tjie train , and then 
we all went back# joined the#otb^rs (who had s^n nothing 
dangerous out^Se the wall), and returned by thd way we 
had come— no one saying anything. We may have been 
half of" the way^to the Gate— I cannot say— when the 
darkness was, as it were,* split asupder as by a flare 01 
lightning — one of those Sheeted flames that illuming a 
whole quarter of the ^y, and show in the a 
core of iptenser light. And .whilst we 
came the crash and volley of the noise, |s if al4 Hell 
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loosed about*^ us. What; became of our betters I know not, 
r^r what be(;aiTie of any.* l^or myselC J you fairly 
t^at I stooped ancf ran'^as if 'the air above me were full of 
cflj^ftig devils. 

‘ By some fete or othe? I ran, not to the city, but along 
the wall of the Blackfriars* Garden/ a long, way past the 
Gate, and lay down in a sort of .kennel there was while I 
fetched up my breath again. Then, not daring to'^go back 
to the Wynd, for I was sure the whole town woyld be 
awake, I considered that the best tiling for me to do was 
to^ climb that garden wall, and lie hidden wifhin it until 
the citizens had wondered themselves to sleep. So I did, 
without' difficulty, and felt my way through brakes and 
shrubberies into what seemed to be an open space. I lit 
my laat6rn,<*ir|d found myself in a kind of trained arbour, 
oval, or' circular in shape, made all of clippeci box. In the 
middle of it werci a broad plat of grassland a dial : a snug 
enough place which would suit me very well. It appeared 
to me, too, that there was a settle on the far side^ on which 
I co^ild repose myself. Good 1 1 would lie there. 

‘ The path of light made by my lantern showed me now 
another thing — that I was not the only tenant of this 
garden. There lay a man in white midway of the grass. 
“ Oho,” thinks I, I will have a close ' look pt you, my 
friend, before I settle down.” Peering at him from my safe 
distance, I\saw that he had anothe** beside him ; and made 
sure that I was on the edge of an indiscretion. If here 
I was in a bower of bliss, it became me on all counts to 
withdraw. But first I. must be, sure : too much depended 
upon it. I drew nearer : the fight felf upon thole two who 
lay so stiff. My hearj: ceased to beat. Stretched out upon 
that secret grass, ""with his eyes staring |iorribly into the 
dark, layHhe King whom I had gone forth to slay — stark 
and dead there, ana the dead boy by his side. By God 
and His Mother ! I am a man of experhnee, i^ith no call 
to be oh punctilio with dead men. But that dead man, 
I not ashamed to say, made me weep, after I had 
recovered myself a little. 

‘ God has shown me great mercy. I am not^ guilty of 
the King’s ^eath, noV is my master. I should have'^supposed 
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that my Lord Huntly killed Mm, to save the*Quccn from 
deadly sin, ^d^oould then have 'uncjerstocjfi his urgei^t 
instructions to me not to go to woik b^oftj a certain hour. 

If that had been so, honour to#him. . I say, so J sholad r 
have supposed ; but one, little# circumstance made me 
hesitate. » Near by, o^ the* same grass plat, I found a 
velvet shod, \v\iich I took back with me into town. It 
was purchased qT me afterwards by Monsieur Archibald 
Douglas, that grey-headed young man^ for six hundr^L 
crowns ; ani I believe I might«have had double.. That, 
mind you, tjld tne a tale 1 

‘The King had been smothered, 1 consider. There 
were no wounds upon him of any sort, nor any clothes but 
his shirt. Taylor, ^he boy, was naked. 

‘ There, gentlesnen, you have a relation of ^^y in 
these dark facts, tdld^you by a man whose p6sition (as you, 
may say) between c|ie world and another likely to sober 
his fancy and incline him to the very truth.* 

French JParis, a jaunty dog-v-*with a kind of brisk, dog’s 
fidelity upon him which is ft •better quality in a rascal t^an 
no fidelity, or pethaps than dull fidelity— has very little 
more to say to you and me. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE RED BRIDEGROOM 

Margaret Carwood, the Queen’s woman, had a tale to 
tell, if ^he could be got to repekt it. ' She had undressed 
her nli^fres'fi, who came in exceeding’y late, from Bastien’s 
tna^ue, and put the bedgown upon. her: then was the 
time for Father Roche to come in for prayers — if any 
time were left, which Carwood could not think was the 
case. Would her Majesty, cansidering the lateness of the 
hoifr, excuse his Reverence ? 

But her Majesty looked wildly at Carwood and began 
to rava ‘ Do you think me leprous, Carwood ? Am I not 
to be prayed with ? Why, this is treason ! *■ And she 
continued to shiver and mutter, ‘Treason! treason!’ until 
the woman, terrified, called up the chaplain, and he came 
in with the rest of tiie household and began the accustomed 
prayers. Gradually fiic Queen composed herself, and you 
could hear her voice — as usual — above all the others, 
leading the responses.' .... 

In th<? midst of the psalms of the hour, Carwood said, 
there struck on all cars a dull thud, like the booming of 
water upon ?. rock in the sea ; the wind^ws of the house 
shook, and litter was heard to fall behind the wainscot. 
Then complete silence— and out of that, Jar off in the city, 
refee a low and long wailing cry, ‘ as of one hurt to death 
'and desolate.’ Father Roche, who had stopped his Gloria 
Pkri At the first shock, when he heard that cry, .said 
sharply, ‘ 0 King of Glory, what’s ihat ? ’ and stared at the 
window, trembling like a very old man; and nobody else 
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was much bolder than he. But (he Queen^, stfff as a stone, 
went on whe^e hrf had left off, drtvin^ the ^ords out of 
herself, higlir and higher, #faste|* and fester,* until sift: 
finished on a shrill, ^fierce note Sicnf erat in f^indpio, 
et nunCy et semper ^ et in s^cula ^ceculorum. Amen' 
only stoj^ed there because ^t was not her part to begin 
the next piialn^ • 

A sti^nge mi^ight picture ! There was Father Roche, 
the old Dominican, looking all ways for danger, twittcriifl^ 
before* the handles and cross;# there Hes-l^ssarf^ on his 
knees, with.#hi» white* face jjeaked and t^ut ; there poor 
Carwood, her apron over her head, swaying about ; thete 
old Mother' Reres spying wd^kedly out of the corners of 
her eyes at Mary Livingstone, stern as thunder. Erskine 
with his white staft' stooc! at the door, two clij^ging pages 
about him ; in# the naidst, at her faldstool, tfee slim* feyer-^ 
bright Queen in he^ furred gown, praying aloud, she alone, 
like a nun in ecstasy. With Father Roche in extremis y 
Des-Essars was the fir^t to ^'elieve the strain by boldly 
intoning the versiclc ; but® 4:herc were no more pra)jcrs. 
Carwood and Livingstone took the Queen to bed, and 
Livingstone stayed with her. ('arwood says\hat she herself 
slept * like drowned weed.* When Livingstone wolvc her 
next morniag, she Jieard the great bell tolling at J^aint Giles’. 
She asked fitst of the Queen, and^vas told she was ‘qftiet.’ 
She did not dare any more questions, and remiiined until 
mid-day inmate of the only house in tdvvn which dici not 
know the news. 

Mary Livingstone would ^y notlv’ng to apy one: in 
fact, so grim were hcT« looks* that no one cared to qucstictn 
her. Lady Reres kept her chamber. At nine o^lock the 
Earl of Huntly came up, with a^cr/fix^d face, and was 
taken to the Quel’s jx:dcharrfbeiM<x)r by Dc.^Essars, who 
went no farthc^ himself, but hung abc^ht the corridor and 
anterooip iiy case he might be sent for. Before long Ijc 
heard the Queen m distress^ crying and talking at t>nce, a 
flood of broken words ; anck whiles, Kord Mimtly’s voice, 
sombre and restrained, ill calculated to calm her. W^sentjy 
Mary Livingstone opened the door, and he hq^rd the Queen 
calling for him : ‘ Baptist, oh, Baptist, come — quiqjc, quick ! ’ 
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* Go to Her/ says Livingstone drily ; ‘ this is beyond my 

powers/ . c / ' 

• He ran into ^th6 room, and saw her lying half-naked on 
Iter becj, face downwards, her hair aP over her eyes. She 
looked like one in mortal agony. 

‘ Oh, madam, oh, sweet mndam- ' he began, being on 

his knees before her. 

She lifted her head. ^ Who calls me ? ' 

She sat up, and parted her hair from her face with her 
finger-t,ips. , He saw her transfigured, flushed like one with 
a heat-rash, ‘and her eyes cloudy black, glazed and undis- 
c'erning. She was in a transport of feeling, far beyond his 
scope ; but she knew him, and cleared in his sight. 

‘ Baptist, the King is dead.' 

‘ Pead, ^adam I Oh, alas ! ' 

^She grippM him by the arm and^steadled herself by it. 

‘ She read his ver*y soul ; her eyes seemed to bite him. And 
she answered a question which he had not asked. 

* How should I know who slev^ him ? How should I ? 
I know not — I do not ask — nl?)f need you — nor should you. 
Bu^ there is one who had no hand in it — be you sure of 
that. Let none call him murderer — he did nothing amiss. 
Do ydu hear ? Do you understand ? He is clean as new 
snow — and; I — and I — clean as the snowj Baptist. O God ! 
OGod!’ 

She loosed his arm and flung herself down, shaken to 
pieces by her hard sobbing. Her face had been dry, her 
eyes tearless. If she could not weep, he thought, it must 
go hard wHh her. Livingstone came into the room and 
went to her help. She us^ no ceremony, got ;nto the bed, 
and drOAr the poor distraught creature to her bosom, 
whispered to her* kissed, and stroked her, mothered her as 
if it were one of her own children she tending. The 
Queen clung to heh Lord Huntly drew Des-Essars aside, 
into the embrasure of the window. 

‘ Listen to me, Monsieur Des-Essars,* he said : ‘ I speak 
to you because I ‘know that you arc in her Majesty’s 
confidence. It is very necessary that her friends should 
understand what I am going s t6 tell you. My Lord 
Bothwell had no part in the King’s death. It is true he 
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intended it— I do yot attempt •to conceal fhat^from you — 
and even thajt hefwent farther tharl intent; l^ut the King 
was dead beWre he came, ffe hadfhis Own fJlans, and lain 
them well. But»thei^ were other plans pf which h^ hadn/o 
suspicion.* Des-Essars wquld h^ve spoken ; Lord Huntly 
put a l^and over his moi^h, ‘tay nothing. Ask me not who 
did it. I \ffas ijiere, and it done. I believe that It was 
just, and will an.%tver for my part when it is required of me.* 
* My lord^* sai9 Des-Essars, ‘ your secret is safe with mft 
I will •only say this: If that person of whoyi ycjp spake 
had no parten <he deed, then %he is free.’ 

‘She is free,’ said Huntly. ‘.I saw to that.’ 

‘ You saw to it — you ? ’ 

‘I saw to it. It^was I, who deceived — that person — and 
delayed his plan:f. There was a time, long ^o,#wJien I 
played her false, ^be trusted me, believing tn my honesty, 
and I forsook her. ^ I have never been ab!^ to forgive my-* 
self or ceased to call myself traitor until now. Apd this time, 
when she Ijas trusted me but little, I have served her.’ 

‘ I hope you may have s^^cd her, my lord, but ' 

‘ Man,* said Huntly sternly, ‘ what arc your hope? or 
mine to the purpose in a case of the sort^ Do you not 
know her better ? She would have hild him, had been 
soaked in Wood. •Well ! now she can have him^ clean.* 
Des-EssJrs knelt down and Rissed the other’s hand. 

‘ My lord, you have givjq me a schooling in great love. < 
If the time comes when there shall be need of me, I *hopc 
to prove myself your good pupil.' ^ 

‘Get up,' said Huntly, nc^ pleased ^vith tpis tribute; 
‘they serva best wh5 talk* least. l?ut you may be sure 
that the time is at hand when there will be*neeiof more 
than you and me.’ He looked sadly dutt)f window, acro8.s 
the red roofs, irtfo the stowty brightening sky. Des- 
Essars was silent. • 

They, anaounced the Earl of Bothwell. The Queen put 
bsAk her hair and wiped hgr eyes — for Mary Livingstone 
had thawed her hard grief. •She coveftid herself up to the 
tietk. Bothwell came in, with a low reverence at Hic doSr, 
and made room for Livingstone to go out ^Shc. swept by 
him like a Queen-mother. Qaeen Masy beckoned him to 
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the bedside, 'and' gave him both her hapds to hold. ‘ Oh, 
you have come to nje ! Oh, you have catiie lip me ! ’ was all 
s^e could Say! •Shb coiold no^ speak coherently for her full 
hwirt. tHe ^nt5‘over and kissed her,; and for a time they 
remained so, whispering b**okenly to each other and kissing. 

‘ Have you heard Huntly’s talc? ’ she asked him aloud. 

He was now sitting composedly by her b/d, one leg over 
the other. 

‘Yes, yes, long ago ! We have had our talk together.’ 

She Qnger^d the counterpane. ‘ Belike he told you more 
than I could Wip of him. He will rfame nd na^nes.’ 

Bothwell laughed shortly. 

‘ He is wise. Names malcfi mischief. I could wish his 
own were as well out of that as ^ mine is. Heard you of 
Archie’su sh^e ? * 

^ 5he‘ had nc^t. He told her of Paris’s discovery in the 
garden ; they both laughed at Archic’st^ mishap. Bothwell 
supposed ittwould cost him five hundred crowns to redeem. 
We know from Paris that it .cost him six. 

My Lord Bothwell’s opinibfi, which he expressed with 
great freedom, was that Morton and the Douglases* had 
killed the King soon after he had been put to bed. The 
body Bad been cold‘ when Paris found it — cold and stiff. 
Then there .was a woman, who had been talking with her 
neigiibours, and found herself under examination in the 
Tolbpoth •‘before she could end , her tale. She lived in 
Thieves* Row. S?he declared, and nothing so far had 
shaken her, ^hat a tick or two after midnight she had heard 
the scuffling of many feet in the road, and a voice which 
cried aloud, ‘ Pity me, kinsmbn, for fne love of Him who 
pitied all'ithe 'world I * She heard it distinctly; but, being 
in bed; and accusfombd to hear such petitions, did not get 
up, and «oon®after fell asldep. ' Also therb* fiad been heard 
a boy crying, ‘ Eriough to break your heart,’ she said. 
Bpt it had not broken her rest, for all that. This was the 

, story, and ‘Well, now, I says my Lord Bothwell, 

‘ v^^hat else are you t<J make of that ? ’ 

* De^-‘Essars, watching the Queen’s face undef this 
recital, saw th^ clouds gather for k storm. Lord Huntly 
had listen^ to it vrith unmt>ved face. At the ehd he said 
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gravely, * He was^lQng dying * ;'and,no ofte spoke or moved 
for some mirfutes •until the Qifeen, su(Jdenl/hid her faoc 
and sobbed, sfnd cried out tha^ she Wished ^he herself were 
dead. Lord Bothwcll, at that, ^3ut his arms aUout fer 
with rough familiarity, lifted het half out of bed to his 
own brealt. kissed her# lax Itps, and said, ‘That wilt* thou 
unwish witnin Viese few dnys. What ! when thou art thine 
own mistress anp all ? No, but thou wilt desire to liv# 
rather, to bq my dear bomfort and delighl. For now, look 
thou, ifiy honey-Queen^ thou anfl I are to gcj our® bliss of 
one another.® She, not rcspc^iding by wdbd or sign, but 
struggling a;id striving td l)e I’r^^e of his arms, presently he 
put her ^wn again, and left her. Iluntly followed him; 
and they went up to the Gouncil, which was set for noon. 

‘ I remained kfieeling by her,* says Des-Esftirs;^‘dvhile 
she lay without? motibn, until presently 1 found that ^hc 
was in a heavy sle<ip. When I went downstairs I heard 
that Mistress Livingstone had left the Court rfhd gone to 
her husband, Sempill, at^Be^tjcts.* 

The silence of *the town during those fisst few days of 
doubt was a terrifying thing, enough tp try the ncr*^cs of 
the stoutest man ; it drove the Queen to such dangerous 
excesses of Sjcaltatfon ajid despondfncy that all ‘her fric;nds 
' were on tenterhooks to get her away before the storm 
(which all knew must 1:^* brooding) s|;iould burst. ‘For 
what could it portend but a storm, 4his fatal silence, this 
unearthly suspense of clamour and judgment? • It was not 
that the citizens merely heljl J^heir toiTgifbs frofh rumour^: 
it was mom literally ^silence ; they talked noit a^ all. If 
you walkedup the Netherbo\5^ or rouni^ ttjp porch of Saint 
Giles*; if you hun^ about the I^tJckcnbooths^ at noon or 
ventured any o^ dne •wynds at sun -setting — wheresoever 
you went about Edinburgh, you heard the padding of feet 
sparsely ©n the flagstones ; but no voices, no hawker.^* cries, 
no women calling their chiklren out pf the gutters, nor 
bickerii^ of men in the ale-shops, nor laughter, nor JbewaH- 
ing. The great houses were closely shut and guarded ; the 
Lords of the Privy Council •transacted their business behind 
dose doors' messengers came and went, n<jne questioning ; 
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the post canie galtoping down the hill with a clatter which 
vou would have thought chough to op^ri eviry window in 
the High Street'and sh6w you every pretty giH at her best. 
Btft no*’ So lo'ng as the King remained above ground, 
Death kept his wrinkled hand, upon Edinburgh and made 
the place seem like a burying-groirnd, whose pebple were 
the mourners, crouched, whispering, againsKthe walls and 
all together huddled under the cold spell’of the graves. 

This continued until the day of 'the funeral, by which 
time it was absolutely necdssary that the Queen should be 
got away. She agreed — was eager to go ; anQ, before she 
went, saw the body of the" .King, which lay in the Chapel 
Royal, upon a tressel bed, dres.sed up in the gilt cuirass and 
white mantle which in life it had worn so bravely. Mary 
Seton ahd^Des-Essars, who took her in, were so relieved 
. to find’their anxieties vain that they had no' thought to be 
surprised. 'N6t only did she stand* and look upon the 
corpse without change of countenance or any sign of distress, 
but she had her wits all at cornmaiid. The first thing she 
said was, “ He looks nobly lying there so still : in life he 
was ever fidgeting with his person,”— which was quite true. 
And the next thing was, “ Look you, look you, he lies just 
over Davy’s grave 1 ” And then she remembered that we 
were within one montl] of the anniversary pf that poor 
wretch’s undoing by this very dead ; she reminded us of it. 
Without kny more words, she -emained there standing, 
looking earnestly at ,him and round about him ; and bade 
one of the priests who watched go fetch a new candle, for 
one was nearly spent So far as I could ascertain, she did 
not kneel or offer any prayer ; and a!Yter a time she walked 
slowly ^way, without reverehce to the altar— a strange 
omission in her — or any looking back. Nor did I ever 
hear hef, of Tier own motion, speak of hLi) again ; ^ but^ he 
became to her as' though he had never been— which, in a 
sense that means he had touched or moved «»er, ’he never 
had. Before the funeral celeb.ations she went to my Lord 
Eton’s house, and there remained waiting until the Earl 
of Botliwell could find time to visit her, full of projects, 
very sanguine and contented. She said to me one day. 
You think my maids have forsaken me ; you grieve over 
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Livingstone and JFJeming. Of the.last f say nothing ; but 
I can fetch JLivingstone back to me *%\'hen<ifef I choosy. 
You shall see.” And she dicf it before verr long.^ ^ , 
On the night* following the funeral the profouni! silefite 
of Edlnljurgh was brokeft by long shrill cry, as ‘of a* 
wand^ing#man. Sev<!ral pftople heard him, and shiVered 
in their^beds ; oidy one, bolder than the rest, saw him in a 
broad patch of tmoonlight. He came slowly down tly 
midst ,of the Canongate, flap-hatted and cloaked ; and as 
he went, nojv apd agaijn he threw up his hejtfi to\fards the 
moon, and cried, like one call?1ig the ncws*‘ Vengeance gn* 
those wljo* caused me to slipd* innocent blood! O Lord, 
open the heavens and pour down vengeance on those that 
have destroyed the? innoctint ! ' Upon the hushed city the 
effect was terrible, as you may judge by^ tltis, Vjmt no 
windows were *opened and no watchman ventured to «toj> 
the man. But ne.ft morning there was fcfVnid a bill upon 
the Cross which accused Bothwell by name (5f the deed. 
It drew a* crowd, and by one consent, all tongues 

were loosened agd all pens set free to rail. The Q*iccn 
was not spared ; pictures of her as the i^ren, fish-tailed, 
ogling, naked, malign, made the walls shamefut The 
preachers .took up the text and shrieked her name ; and 
every night* the shrouded crier w<jnt his rounds. Thc^ Red 
Bridegroom was on all tongues, the Pale Bride in all men's 
thoughts. , 

The Earl of Bothwell, strongly guarded as he was, took, 
or affected to tJ^ke, no notice of the clamour^ but Archie 
Douglas became vc/y uncc^^y, anck* ifiduced® his coujin 
Morton t/havc the nightly brawler apprehended. He was 
therefore taken on the fourth nig^t, ^nd shut up in a 
pestilential prisoy called the.Thy^fs Pit, where no doubt he 
shortly died. 4ftit ffis words lived aftcr|him, and he testified 
through all men’s tongues. Among the many thousand 
rumoufs that gat about was one, intolerable to Bothwell, 
that the Earl of Moray wjfs about t<^ return to Edinburgh? 
and, in tJu essence of the QUeen, act for the generaj of 
the realm. It was said, also that Morton was in correspond- 
ence witit him, and that it was Jjy his orders^that’ Mr. JaiTiCs 
Balfour, parson of Fliskc, was to be arrysted and confined 
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to his own house.^ Adding to these thhigs the daily letters 
pf the Earl Leiano,x to the Privy Council* appealing, in 
a father’s ‘namelto'^the honoui* of Scotland ; adding also the 
^heen’c letters to himseSf, my Lord DothWell jifdged it wise 
to depart the town ; so went, down to her Majesty in the 
country, to Lord Seton’s house, where she stil] lay.» And 
as he rode out of town, close hepimed in %e ranks of his 
own spearmen, he heard for the first time that name which 
?iad been his ever since tongues begkn to wagr< ‘ Ay, there 
he goesr for his wages, the'^Red Bridegroorn.* 

The night of his coming,'old Lady Reres mSade mischief, 
il* any were left to be made ;• ^or after supper, fiddlers being in 
the gallery, what must she to do but clap her hands to them 
and call for a tune. ‘ Fiddlers,’ aiys she, ‘ I call for “ Well 
is me since? I am free ” ’ ; and she got it too. Lord Both- 
»weU g^ve one* of his great guffaws, and held out his hand 
at the signal ; the Queen laughed as ♦Jhe took it and was 
pleased. They danced long and late. But next morning 
my Lord Seton made some kind of excuse, and left his own 
hoii^e, nor would he come back to it until the Court had 
removed. With him went the Earl of Argyll. 

These departures were the signal for the most insensate 
revelry — led by the Queen, insisted upon by her, satisfying 
neither herself nor her lover, nor any of her friends, Des- 
Ess&rs and the few faitliful of the old stock looked on as 
best ihey could, always in silence. ^ Not one of them would 
talk to another, for ,fear he should hear something with 
which he w^puld be forced to agree. Le Secret des Secrets 
is extremely reticent over this insane ten days, in which 
the Queen — [t must be said — was t6 Be seen (by- those who 
had the 4ieart to observe) wooing a man to sin ; and when 
he wdlild not, after torme*nts of deferred desire, of mortifica- 
tion, and of that reproach which never faitS .a baffled sinner, 
springing hot-eyed to the chase next day, following him 
aljout, wreathing her arms, kissing and \vh ispering, '’beckon - 
.ing, im^iting, trying all ways to* lure him on ; heart-rending 
sp^tacle for any modest young man, but, to a worshipper- 
at-a-^i^feince like our chronicler, an almost irremediable 
disaster, since H kept an open sotc in the fair image he had 
made, and* showed him horrible people, with eyesight as 
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good as his o\vn,J»ering at it. Ye^ ! French ?aris, Bastien, 
Garwood, Jo^him, the baser ^soil: — groo^ms^ v*fle^s, chamber- 
women, sculHons of the kitchen, salK' his flewc-proud Que^n 
craving, arfd craVing^in vain. He^round nis tectl#over*t?!ic* 
squalid comedy. His peft is as* secret as death; but* it is^ 
said that, Qn one occasion, \\ji^en he had seen Bothwclf stalk 
into thf labyrifttiL and sopn afterwards the Queen, her head 
hooded, steal lightly aflt^r him, the comments of othgr 
beholders roused hinri to vehement action. It is said that 
he heard chuckling from the 8asc court, aif.1 a ‘•Did you 
mark that ?* She is close on Itis heels — a ghod hound shq ! 
and saw two greasy hea*ds lipfcnobbing. He waited, blink- 
ing his eyes, until one began to whistle the ramping tunc 
of ‘ O, gin Jocky wad bift steal me!’ then flashed into the 
court and drublx:^ ajgrinning cook-lx)y within H fAv tnches 
of his life. What satisfaction this just exercise may kava 
been was spoiled ky the reflection that tile flogged rascal 
knew why he had been made to smart : enoftgh to make 
our young knight cut off t(jc Jtvenging hand. 

These things )^'cighcd and considcrctl, I think that what i 
little he does say is curiously judicial. lie remarks that 
the Queen his mistress, restless and miserable as f^ic was, 
invited oljlivion by eating and drinking too much, by 
dancing to 9 much, by riding to<j hard ; that f^he suffered 
from want of sleep ; that, as for her love-affair, it was no 
joy to her. ‘ Hers was«i*plain case oi^ mental love.* But 
I say, Huvi ! — where the Lover m' 4 kcs an eidolon of the 
Beloved, and is^ happiest contemplating thatf adorning it 
with flowers of*fangy, and J>lanning dblight^ which can 
only be ^ilised in solitude. — then the bodilf^ presence of 
the adofro creature effeccually destroys the Tma^c : a 
seeming paradox. , ^ 

‘Thus, how^^er, ft was with my rr^Vstress. Nhver was 
man less suited to lady than this burly lord ; never did 
lady cdntrfve out of material so clumsy master^ of kcr 
bosom so divine. But his •presence piarred all, because it* 
led her to indulge the mdnstrous reality instead^ of 4hc 
idea. She was generops to a fault (all her faults, indeed, 
were due^ to excess of •nobility), and m#st injudicious. 
Her subniission to him temptoci him all wjiys — tm dornineeri 
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to be overbearing, insolent, a brute;* to treat her on 
occasion a{5 \ Bfn .Very sure, my Lady Boswell would 
neycr have allov^d her^^lf to be treated. ^But Jthe Queen 
bdwed her head^ for still greater ignoininy, although more 
' than once I saw her flinch and ibok away, as if, poor soul, 
she turned quickly, to comfort hei“self, from the hkteful, 
real Bothwell of fed flesh to thaC shining fiothwefl of her 
tesart and mind. In all this she <vas her own enemy ; but 
(by a misfortune *two-edged) in other ways she contrived 
enemiesTor Kim. Thus it was an act of madness to make 
" hkn presents of the late king''s stud, of his dogs and horse- 
furniture. She added — O dothig, most unhappy orodigal ! 
— the gilt armour and great golden casque with crimson 
plumes, by which the dolt king^ had been best known. 
Nothtng thSt sjie could have done could have been worse 
fudged. Quejn Detis vidt perdcre I Alas and alas ! 

*Yet, I musf say, it is due to my^'Lord Bothwell to 
remember that he was now what he had always been— 
not consciously cruel, not wijfvl to torment hdr, and by 
' no Means withholding from her what she so sorely needed 
of him by any ocruples of conscience. Coarse in grain he 
was, and candidly appetent, but as continent as Joseph 
when his cautionary side was alert ; and, t»*ue to his 
nation, he was at onco. greedy and cautious. He was 
‘ never one^ to refuse gratification to a woman who loved 
him, if by granting, it he could afford any real gratification 
to himself. It was .i question of the scales with him. 
Now, in the present state of his ventures everything must 
w^it upon security : and security was the last thing he 
had gaingd. He would have ^fleased her if he‘ could, for 
he was by no meaps an ill-tempered man, nor a cfuel man, 
unless his necessities drove him that way And just now 
they did drive him. His position in Scofktnd was full of 
peril : he was universally credited with the King’s death, 
had few; friends, and could not count upon keeping those 
^he had. In fine, everything'^ that he had consistently 
striven^ ^fter from the hour when he first saw the Queen 
at Nancy was just within his grasp He had climbed the 
tree inch by iiich, Jb**Bised h^J^self, scratched himself, tom 
his clothes to rags ; and now it seemed that he hung by a 
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thread — and the [rpit could not be pluckecf yet The fruit 
was dropping ripe, but he dared no^ stretch^DUt his han^ 
for it, lest it should fall by liis sltaking cjf the •branch, or 
he by moving too so^n. If eithei** fell, he*vas a doad mtji. 
What wqpder if he were fretful, ^loom^, suspicious, fall of, 
harsh • mocjvery ? What wo^ilder, again, if he seemed ‘cruel 
in refusing toieii^e her imart until his neck were safe ? 
No, I do not blime himf But I curse, the hour in which 
his mpther*bore hirrT— to be the bane of his country ah?! 
his Queen. ^ Np more.‘ 

The Qourt returned to E^linburgh upon the news th’at 
an Ambassador Extraordinary was coinc from England. 
Although there could ISc no doubt of the matter of his 
errand, Bothwcl!’ insisted upon his 'receptiom other 
respects the ^uecn* was glad to go. I I dr malady JvcpJ 
her from any rest*; the emptiness of the “days aggravated 
it until it devoured the substance of her flciili. She had 
grown painfully thin sl\p^ Itad a constant cough could 
not sleep, and was not nourished by meat and <irink.^ 
Her eyes burned like sunken fires, her liys were as bright 
as blood, but all the rest of her was, a dead, unwjiplesomc 
white. said^that there was a rat gnawing at her heart. 

In such a tlespcr*ate case it seemed to her fric4ids that the 
murmurs and muttcrings of Edinburgh could bring Her no, 
further harm : so she vvent, entered in^ semi-sUfte, ayd got 
a fright. 

Her receptign was bad : not cold, but accompanied by 
the murmurs of a g^eat a;id* suspickrus* crowds She heard 
the nar^ they had for Bothwcli — ‘ The Rc^l Bridegroom ' 
— hatf-^iced with a grirn snarl o^ humour iff the tone. 
Nothing was actually saic^ ag^nst herself, but .^c was 
acutely sensitive t<5 shades of difference ; afid after riding 
rigidly down to Holyrood, the moment she had alighted 
she cauglit Def-Essars by the arm, and,/ You sec! ^ou 
see ! They hate me I ’ • ^ 

But Mr. Killigrew, ffbm England, and the Ea^;l of 
Morton, when she siyumoned him, soon assured •her that 
what Scotland felt towards her was as n€)thing compared 
to the common abhorrence of her lover 
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Bothweir went^^ away to Liddesdale j;q see his wife. It 
^ supposed tl^erQ was an understanding^ between him 
and the Quee^ loecaifoe shfe made no objection to his 
gefingy and didV not frdc in his absVince. She s^w Mr. 
KilHgrew alone, in a davkened- room, saying: .>The first 
thing his mistress, my sister, '^yill abk him, ;s of my Yavoiir 
in affliction ; and I know,* — she ut her ^aitd on her bosom 
— * I know how thjn I am become, and how the tears have 
{^orn themselves, caves in my cheeks; and would not for 
all the Avorld that they ih Englaijjd shouid know.* The 
oaudience lasted^* half-an-hour-; and when Mr. KilHgrew left 
Holyrood, he went to LoreV, .JVIorton’s house. * X it 
was afterwards found out, he made a journey to Dunkeld, 
and paid a two days* visit to the Earl of ^oray. There is 
no dou^t h® went baak full charged to^ England. 

^ IJes-Essars gleaned all the news he: could. He told the 
whole to Huntly, to the Queen what hc must. • The town 
was full of dangerous ferment, which at any moment might 
burst out. Most of the lords’ \j;9/e in the country ; most of 
^ theni were, or had been, at Dunkeld : Seton, Argyll, Atholl, 
Lindsay, Mortog, Mar had all conferred with Moray. What 
had they to say to hipi ? What, above all, had Morton to 
say to ‘him — Morton, who had killed the King? When 
Huntly had Jthis question^ put, and CQuld find no answer to 
it, he' went directly to the Queen and advised her to send 
for her brother. She hated the-* necessity, but allowed it. 
Meanwhile, the Kfngjs father, old Lennox, wrote daily 
letters to hervand to the Council, crying vengeance on the 
murder. He did not JiesitatOj \n writing to the lords, to 
name Bothwel], Tala, and Ormiston as the murdcy^ers ; and 
they did fiot hesitate to repeal his charges to the* Queen. 
Old Lady Reres, delighting in mischief, underscored the 
names in red whenever she could. ^ Queen was 

furious. 

‘^He is innocent of all — I know it foi^ a trdth. Who 
Reuses ftiy Lord of Bothwell accuses me. It is rank 
tre^on.* 

Thesft •sort of speeches cannot acquit a man, and may 
convict their speaker. 

Then my Lord^ Moray, in a courteous letter, excused 
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himself from atteiidance upoft his sovereign* at thi 
juncture. His fiealth, he regrette*(J tp. say,^i^vas far frojn 
good, or he •should not ha\^ failed to* o|ey h 6 r Majesty. 
The Que^ was much put abofct. Scfd a peicmptiiry# 
summons to the Earl of M^rtoi#, says Huntly ; she did i^ 
without question. Morton cAme on thcf night of 8 >h March, 
and I^es-Esscir^ who ^\v him ride into the courtyard 
at the head of ji troop k\ his livery, remembered that on 
the same n^ht a yev^ ago he and these *yikcmcn of his hid 
been masters of Holyrood. What a whirligig ! • Masters 
of Holyrooti ; *thcn odtwittccK ruined, anc4 fenished ; now. 
back in favour, and, by^the^Lpok of them, in a fair way*to 
be masters again. The bluff lord had the masterful air ; 
the way in which he aginounced himself seemed to say, 

* Oh, shell see ifie quick enough I i^^ie hath ^icod gf me, 
look you ! ’ He w5s very much at his ea^>e — cra?kc(j hig 
jokes witti Erskiae all the way upstaifs, and, meeting 
Lethington at the head of them, asked after Jiis new wife, 
with a grass and somewhat p»emature rider to the general 
question. 

She sent for her ybung confidant when the audience was 
over, and greeted him with, ‘ Now, foolisl* boy, you shall 
be contented. He is fiist for us — will say nothing if we 
say nothing.'* • 

‘Oh, madam, did he seek* to bargain with ‘your 
Majesty ? ’ 

She laughed. ‘ No, no ! Nor djji T cross his palrh with 
earnest-money. But there would have lx-‘cn 40 harm.' 

‘Madam,' he* said. ‘ you shall for^c*mc fo» saying that 
there woi^d have beeft mueft. It is not for^ the princef to 
compou^ with treason, n<5r for a noble, innociJht lady to 
trafllKwith the guilty.’ 

She stoppe^^is <nouth, Ker fiand upon it.* ‘ Hush, thou 
foolish boy ! What treason did he da? To set me free — 
is thislreafeon ? • To rid me of my tyrant — was this guijt ?' 

He hung his head, and #ihe watched his confusion ; then, 
repenting, stroked his face, murnfbring, ‘ Foolish ly)y 1 
Fond boy ! Fond and foolish both — to love a loVet !* 

She told him a secFCt. She had he^ird two women 
talking 6eyond the garden w^ll. Thft)^ spok^ laughingly 
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together of the I^ed Bridegr6om — * and of me, Baptist, they 
spake somewhat/ . o 

* I kno^^, I ki^ow ! Tell me no more/ 

Of%ne the^y .spake,* she went- on. Both well’s 

oweneh,” they said, “ Bothwell*^ *** 

He c^jught at hfer wrist. ' Stopt I will not ,heai* you! 
I shall kill myself if you say that^word ! \ i 

She swung her hand to and k* o, and *lijs with it, which 
Held her so fast. The word/ she said, ‘ is nothing without 
the thing — and the thing is not true. wpuld that it 
»were ! Do you» set so muck store by names and framed 
breaths and idle ceremonies, and call yourself mjy lover? 
Do you tell me to my face that if I called you to come to 
me, to stretch open your two arms and clasp me within 
them^. ^nd to fly* wpth me this world >of garniture and 
ben(^ing backs- and wicked scheming heads, and abide 
night and morning, through noon-heat and evening glow 
and the secrets of long nights under the watching stars, 
fast by my side, with our mouths together and our hearts 
kissing, and our two souls moi'ten to one-^—do you tell me 
now that you would deny me ? Answer you.’ 

He faced her steadfastly. ‘ I do say so. I should deny 
you. 1 serve God, and honour you. How should I dare 
do you dishonour ? * ^ , 

^ She was very angry — shook him off. ‘ Leave my wrist. 

How do you presume to hold ypur Queen ? Leave me 
i alone I You insult mc^ by look and word.’ 

^ He left her at once, but she sent for him early next 
morning and easily m^,de amends. 

•Driven to it at last, on the 24th of the month^^he wrote 
to old Levmox that Bothwell should be tried by .peers. 
She did it partly 'because Huntly advised it as the only 
possible \/ay io stop the growing clamDuh but much more 
because she wanted Bothwell back. He had been with his 
wife all the month ; Huntly also had been there more than 
pnee — Adam Gordon, old Lady -Huntly. A family council 
was, perhaps, in the nature of the case ; but all the 
.membeis of that had returned a week ago, and why should 
he remain ? \^{hy, indeed, if (as all Scotland believed) he 
had gone to urge divorce upon his Countess ? So the excuse 
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was made to serv^; he was formally suijiftioiied ; returned 
to town on tli^e 26 th ; made public fen try vvith^an imposing 
force of his • friends and a^ierenlS ; Kis^^cf tl>e Queci/s 
hand in all men^s ^ght, and on ^ne sani| day s^t at ^Ke 
Council board, and discussed witji the others, who weye \o* 
try him,* the precedei^s foi^^his own trial. Thi^ w^s no* 
way to satisfy Lennox or Edinburgh. 

The' assize fixed Jfor 12th April. On the 7th of 
that month the Earl/)f Moray left Scotland without Icaw 
asked*or leave-taking ^f the Q#iccn. He stayed a day at 
Berwick, aftd iiad a •long conference wj^lr the English 
Warden, then took ship anej sailed for France. This* 
should have given her pau.^(f, and did for a day or two ; 
but to a craving nymph,^stalking gauntly the waste places, 
what matters bf^t the one thing? It made^ Des-Essars 
serious enough, and«put French Pari\in a^lreadlu} fright. 
His master, he s.^id, ‘was fool enough tp be glad af hiS 
going ; bul: the Queen knew better. M. Dej-Essars told 
me that she wept, and woul<J have sent messengers after 
him to get him back if shcftould. Ah, and she was right ! 
For when yet ditl that lord’s departure betoken her •'any-' 
thing but harm ? Never, never, never ' says hVench 
Paris. 

The trtal itself was a form from beginning^ to end, with 
the Queen^a dcclarccT partisan, atid the assize packed with 
her friends or his. My lord rode down to* it as to a 
wedding ; he rode one of the dead kwig’s horses — rtxle it, 
-gaily ; and as he departed he looked up at the window and, 
waved his hat, 'and all mciusaw thc^fiytlcr of^ the Queen’s 
white handkerchief soitie say tfiat she herself was to be 
seen svQ^iing and nodding K) him. Certain ft ist,that when 
he cleared — a matter of a /cw«ho«irs — and came out 

into the light of««day and the fifcc of a hug® cro^vd, which 
blocked the 'street from side to side, he was met by 
Lethington, bareheaded, and by Mclvill, bowing to the 
earth, and by the concourse with a chill and rathar terfibic 
silence. One shrill cry went up in »11 that quiet, and one 
alone. ‘Burn the hurc!’ was shrieked by a woman,’* but 
iostantly hushed dowd, and nothing was heard. after it but 
tHe trampling of horses as* Bothwell’s tro<^ went by. 
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When the Qtteerf lyiet him ‘at the foot o( the palace stairs, 
he went dowi^ on his knees ; but many the smile that 
looped up diis* mpiftli. ^She was very much moved, could 
^.ndj^say ipore thalj, ‘,Get up — come — I must spealcwith you.’ 
^ Ha went upstairs with her they two alone. * The 
courts an^ yards of Holy rood were l,vke a camp. ^ , 

.Such a state of things might' npt last for long. ^Both- 
well could not go out of doors alpne. Evan in company 
hts hand was alwaj^s at his dagger, hia eye for ever casting 
round, probing corners for ambushes, searching men’i^^ faces 
for signs of \ivavering or fixed purpose. Strong man as 
he” was, circumstances were too many for hinrj : he told 
Paris one day that he was ‘ near done.’ ^ 

‘ Sir,’ says Paris, ‘ and so, I t^ke leave to say, is the 

Queeti’s majesty. If your lordship is for the seas ’ 

* Damn you, J am 'Hot ! ’ said Bothwoll. » 
rie considered the case as closely a% ever anything in 
his life, for he was engaged in a great game. He consulted 
one or two men — Melvill, Lprd Livingstone, his leering 
old uncle of Orkney. Pie sounded Morton, Argyll, Bishop 
Lesley (as he now was become) ; and then he gave a supper 
at Ainslie’s, opened his plans, and got their promises to 
stand by him. He wrote these out and made them sign. 
This was or\ 19th April, and that night he certainly saw 
the Queen. I say ' cert 3 Linly ’ because Des-Essars, who 
was with her afterwards, was told., by her that ‘her lord’ 
<Jtad g6ne into Liddesdale to harry the reivers. Something 
t in her tone — fie could hot see her eyes — made him doubt 
her : a little something, made him suspect tiiat she intended 
him to doubt. ^ 

So, ‘Reivers, ma’am!’ he c-ried. ‘Is this ^^ime to 
consider the liftingK)f cattle, when yourself and hiraT^ie in 
danger, and no man knows when the tQwivmay rise?’ 

Her answer was aAi odd one. She was sitting in a low 
chair by the wood fire, leaning back, loqjcing at the red 
^m6ers through her fingers. Before she spoke she lowered 
her head, as if to put her face in, shadow, and looked up at 
hini sfdoways. He saw the gleam of one eye, the edge of 
her cheek wher^ the light caught «it. As he read her, she 
was laughing at him* 
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‘More may be Jifted than Cattle by t^ifese ^rild men of 
the border. \ ani |[oing to Stirling* in jt\vo days* time, an^ 
maybe we shall meet, my lor4 and J? * t * 

He asked her^calr^ly — accustomed to,hqf way o 6 declar- 
ing certainties as possibilities — w%s such a meeting arranged 
for ? J Cdme to me, child,* s^e said (though he w^ not a 
child), andVhen he obey ejl, • Kneel by my side.* She put 
her arm rouna Jifs neck^in a sisterly fashion, and said, 
*You shall be with ysie to Stirling, an9 again when wS 
depart •from* Stirling. ^You foi^et not that#you ^re my 
brother? Well® then, brother,*! say to yoi^ Leave me not 
now, for the time is at 4iand \xhen I shall need you. *I 
believe I ^im to be made the happiest woman in the world, 
and need you to share m^^ joy as much as ever you did my 
sorrow. Hereafter, for many days, L may haye rip Jim^ 
to speak privately wi^h you. Kiss mefl^thertfore, and ^^ish 
me happy days an^^nights.* 

He kissid her, wondering and fearing. ‘ Qh,* he said, 

* bethink you what you arc about ! I beg of you to speak 
with my lord of Huntly in Tlfis business of Stirling.’ ^ 

She said, ‘ It is® done. I have spoken with him : he was 
here but an hour gone. And I have Letffington^ on my 
side, and Mary Livingstone and Flcmmg will both b>b with 
me.* She laughed at her thoughts ; not for long time 
had her old malicious gaiety beenfipon her. * I knew that 
I could win back Living^tpne. Guess you ho\^• I did it.’ 
And when he could not, or would nof, she whispered in 
his ear, ‘ She believes I am with chilcf by the I^ng.* 

Des-Essars hJLd nothing t© say, yut •she k^pt him by 
her, talking of her lift •aboCit*to begin, her joy and pricte, 
love, dujj^ privilege, in a way so innocent ancl candid, she 
Hnighf^Sve been a child at play* The •hours were»smail 
when he bade h^r good-ni^t, ^nd she said laughingly, 
‘Yes, go now. shall be wise to sleep Vhile I may.* 

As he w«nt he^stretched out his arms, let them fall, ajid 
shrugged his young shoulders — gestures all of despair. 

Where all w^as prepared beforehand it was not hard to 
forecast the turn of events. It fell out much as Dcs^E^sars 
had reasoned it over fb •himself. Upon 9 . fresh spring 
morning df flitting clouds and dUncing grasses, tj;ic Queen’s 
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party, rouncHng^tJie shoulder of a green hill, was suddenly 
advised of afompany of horsemen, advancing at a leisurely 
trot, at some tju^irteV-rhjJe's dkstance. One could look upon 
wkat fqllowed aS^i ajt a play ; for it be takw for truth 
t&at not a man, soldier or other, so much as swept the 
uplaodsi with his eye, so cpnscioys was he that ^ play 
indeed it was ! The oncoming troop was ubse|;;ved in 
silence ; in silence, without wqrd of (ro.nnmand or lifted 
hand, each halted "at a spear’s throw ^ The Earl of Both- 
well, w\th two lieutenants, orode for\yard, baring his head as 
he came. Nobody of the Queen’s^ men went^out to meet 
him ; nobody hailed him ; nobody^ moved to safeguard the 
Queen, who herself sat mc^tlonless upon her little white 
jennet, in the forefront of her esqort, Mary Livingstone on 
one side oJl her and Mary Fleming oi)' the other. The 
Earl oarne to hernside, reining up i short as his stirrup 
clicked against hers. 

* Madaiu, for your Grace’s protection and honour I am 
come to lead you to a safe, hold. beseech yo.ur Majesty 
take it not amiss in one wh(5 -desires above all things to 
serve you.’ 

The Queen, in a very low voice, replied, ^ Lead me, sir, 
according to your good judgment.’ 

He took up the rein of her horse, .wheeled, and led 
her ‘away to his own tfoop, no one staying nim. Mary 
Livingstone whipped after her,^ Mary Fleming followed. 
Then the Earl of Huntly, looking round upon the remnant, 
free there and armed upon the road, said in measured tones, 
‘ Follow, sirs, since it seems we are prisoners.’ 

If play it was, it was not *.,ven played properly, but had 
been redmced to a spiritless rite. Yet, as Des-7i§sars has 
the wet to remark^ to* the, Queen the whole had beeh t*n act 
of very V beautiful symbolrsm.-* He had rtpticed, as no one 
else did, the gesture with which she gave herself up— her 
opened palms, bowed head, good eyes, at .once trusting and 
thankful. Ah ! she had been Jmmodest once in her dire 
need, panting, blowsed, scratched, dishevelled by her ardent 
chas^. • ‘He had seen her so, and shuddered. But now she 
was modest, but now she had regained virginity, A folded 
maid sought in marriage by a man, she had bowed her 
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head. ‘ Lead me^sir, accordiilg to youi» gooa judgment ! ’ 
Thus Des-E^safs- fond lover!* It. i.s.safe to as.sert that 
he was alone, in discerning these ftne thiifes, as* the linjiig 
of a very wilga» busjness. 

Tl\e moment he h:jd thft Queen af Dunbar, ^;/iich was 
reached by nightfall, my joAl dismounted her and took her 
away. ' Led b^'/his hand, she went without a word t^ 
her women, witliout«ony looking back. , The rest of the 
company %das left to .i^hift as host it could.; Tlurc were 
meat and tirink on the spread t.ddcs ; dicre may h.iyc 
been beds .or there may not^ ..The Queen was no more 
seen 

Sir James Mcluill made an effort, let off a quip or two, 
ruminated aloud 'in an anecdotic vcir^ rallied Lct'l'ingto’.'.,' 
flattered HunUy, felt himself snubbeX and* knew than he, 
de.scrvcd it, but waved off the feeling with his ‘ 11 m, h m 1 
and recovei’cd his dignity. Muntly gloomed upright ; Ues- 
Essars waij bent double,Jicad iv hands ; I.ethington walked 
up and down the hall, with his eye fla^stpiics 

upon which he rfiust alight at every step ..r be ruined. 
To watch his mad athletics made his gentle wify .grieve 
and Mary Scmpill rage. Most of BothwcU’s men were 
asleep; Oitniston -was drunk ; Hob, his brother^ was lioth. 
Gradually silence, which had bccnfitful, became universal ; 
and then they heard th^.wind 100.0111)^ roundMhe great 
house and the sea beating at the blaclt rock on which it 
stands. The casements shook, doorsTar off slajnmcd again 
and again, gulls And kittiwakus scre.gneJ as they swept to 
and fro over the straiM^ and Ais the doomed company sM 
on in thc>ark listening to aH this, and soinc thinl»in}? wth 
horrei^vhat could be doing Utwe^bn 'those tvvo fn the 
vast wind-posscs.sad Ijouse, anti sdrnc with pit/ welling hkc 
blood, and some shamefully, and some v^ith wisely nodding 
heads— presently,, when the shrilling of the birds grQW 
piercingly loud, one of these banged against the t^indow, 
and fought there at the glass, battling ^ith ^mgs^ of pijn^ 
Mary Sempill rose with a shriek. O God, save 
her! O God, save hfcrj’ She was thipking of her 
Queen. ^ ^ 
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Nobody nfovefi except Mary Flemings who felt out the 
wjiy to her an4 put ^rms about her. 

Thus tht nfgl|t ^ertt* pn. '5 

. Ir> the morning Paris ^ came,, down and said that her 
Maje»ty\^esired to ^ee Mistress Sempill. She \\%s jtaken 
up, and found the Queen in bed in a darkened r6om^ She 
walked to the edge of the bed ^nd look/^d down,^seein^ 
little. The Queen' lay still, one of her b^re arms out of 
bed ; thi^s arm she slowly raised and touched her biving- 
.stone’s cheek, ’“then dropped ij; again 'heavily^ 9 

* But her Livingstone h^d nowr> recovered herself, and 
could afford to be cynical. 

'' Well — rioneypot ? ’ said she. 

‘ Enipty,c said the Queen. 

Xheii her Living^-one kissed her. 



CIJAPTER VIII 

THE .'JRIDE’S.PKEMIDE 

French Paris took ;v letter to Lady Bothwcll from 
Dunbar, as he thinks, on the dayyafter th^ rvushiiv; ; 
he fixes his date from the fact thii\ Sir- James'' Mclvill, 
happened to tell hi|pa that it was his birthday, the 25th of 
April. 

‘Not the first I havo spent, in durance, my good fellow,’ 
the genial gentleman haeV added, ‘although I tell you 
candidly that it Is the first wedding-night— so to calf it— 
at which I have assisted in such a place.’ 

Paris would have prplonged so interesting a conversation 
if his master 'had not been waiting to be dressed. As it 
was, he excused himself and hurntd up to his duties ; \('hich 
done, my lord handed lytfi a letter, saying, ‘ Deliver this 
.safely, at your peril ; and rcmcmtx.'r aiso that what.socvcr 
my lady shall ask you, she is to have a full answer.’ 

‘ Your .lord,sKip may count uponjne,’ say; the valet, 
hoping with all hii? heart 'that she would not tax liis 
counten^jJice too far. IvOavnig the room, he was fccallcd. 

thiig more, Paris. Your ifiisfi-e.ss will give you 
a coffer for mCj^ 'i<Gttjird it wcll,V you value yoar neck; 
for, trust me, if you come not home with that intact, I will 
run you doyn though you were in the bury of Hell.’ 

‘Rest ea.sy, my lord,’ said Paris sujxjrbly, ‘rest easy, 
here, and disport yourself as. seems good to yo^r wis<|om ; 
for certainly I shall never fail you. Nor have r ever, 
added the poor complacciit rogue, and took the thought 
with him dp th^gallows ladder. 

45 « 
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It is a singular;fthing that Bothwell knew his wife so 
little as to pypvid^oagain^ a line of condunt which she 
cojjild never hav6 takeno According to Paris, she asked 
<hiRi no awkward (|U€stion^ at all, but reid her lettter calmly, 
dippilig a toast in white w‘ne and whey as she read. At 
the end, ^^jter musing awhile, looking, extremely handsome, 
she said : ‘ My lord, I see, makes :no mentiop how lo/ig he 
rejnains -at Dunbaf. Knowest «thou aSy thing to the 
purpose?* 

Nothkig awkward here ;%ut Parrs blundered it. ® ‘ Oh, 
eny lady,* he say^, conscious cf his reel face, '* I 'suppose his 
lordship will stay out the mo^p.* ' 

‘ What hath he to do with the moon, of the mbon with 
him, fool?* said the Countess; and soon afterwards sent 
hkn away, ao withouti^ny value for her. 
c One can ptoure'^iim then in the kitchen quarters — 
jaunty, abounding in winks and becks ; or with the grooms 
in the stables — what conversations ! The play, dragged by 
the weary, high players, must- have quickened when the 
fClowias tumbled through it. 

Next day mv lady had him up again to her chamber 
and gayO; him letters for Edinburgh : a large packet for a 
notary, one Balnaves or Balneaves, another for the Arch- 
bishop’s Grace of Saint Andrews at Hamilton House. 

« ‘ Deliver these with speed, Paris, and come back to me 

— but not here. I shall be at Crichton expecting you — 

^ and give you a packet, for my lord.* 

' This is hew Paris learned that process of divorce was 
be^un. He dates It tl^e 26th- 27th April. 

Demure, wide-eared scamp ! he was not idle in town, 
I assure ^ou ; but ran from causey to causey, fron: t^ern- 
parlppf ,to still-room, into all churches, chaplls, brdliiels,' 
. about th^ quays of Leith, up and down thii tenement stairs, 

^ spyiM,t watching, judging, and remembering. He was 
m^vs&nazed at the preachers, whose licence to talk ex- 
ceeded all bounds of belief. There was one Cragg, well 
natned for a rock-faced, square-hewn man, colleague of Mr. 
Knox’s'": to listen only to this firebrand! This Cragg — 
Paris heard hfm — rocked screa.ufng an^^ sweating over 
the brink cf his pulpit, and hailed his S Jezebel, 
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a I^otiphar’s wif^ a strumpet of. the jjVpocalypse. ‘And 
I could ha^e wrung his brazes fveck Jbr^ him,’ sAid 
Paris, ‘but ♦that all the p&>ple %tood flicked about Jv’m 
murmuri!% th^ir ifgreement. It wcfull have Ibcen fny^ 
death’ t(j have declared mVsclM-and I^was vowed .to feturfi 
to my lor^.’ 

city se^q^d to hi in the governance of the I\arl of 
Morton, unsusjfccted of ^ny hand in the late crime, and^f 
Lord Lindsay, who^h all hot^ospellene loved. Close in 
with fhem wa^Grangt! — Kirkcaldy of Grangt — a tcry busy 
man. Marshal of the (!ity, C^^3tain of the Guard, who kept 
surveillanoe of Holyroou aij4 the lower town. Paris [per- 
ceived that he was lieutenant to Lord Morton, a cultivable 
pei^on if willing fo be cultivated. About his doors, every 
day and at all hours of the day, he ^w mcsjibnjJc^fs 
with horses rccidy. ^Now and again "dne \vould come out 
with his d^spatchcls bound upon him, moifnt and ride off — 
south, north, west. Similarly, others came ih, while with 
dust, and ’delivered up^thgj tharges to the porter at the 
door. Paris, neycr without resource, inquired int# the* 
matter, and found out with whom Gran{:je corrcsjxpndcd. 
With my Lord of Atholl at Perth J With my Lord of 
Moray in Paris! With Mr. Secretary Cecil in London! 
Why, this ^va*s tfeascviablc stuff, Jianging stuff, as hq told 
his informant — Gavin Douglas, body-servant to Mr. Archie 
of the name — who knew* it as well as he did. 

‘Oh, ay, you make up your m^id to the treason o’t, 
Paris,* says Gayin ; ‘ but I recommend yoiip let not my 
master catch you in this towjV Yoit4irfvc had^six hundred 
gold crowns of his *frfr the price of an oldtshcy — he has 
never ^^ased to talk of ft, believe^ my. No rater than 
ye^fKday fie was at it, saying jhat pretty joon ^he <^uld 
afford to give hfe clothing to the world and stand up 
mother-naked as he was born, and oe none 
“ And •to think,5< says he, “ to think I could be^ suw 'a 
custard-faced loon as to buy back m); slipper from a rogue 
I shall be hanging in a wedc.”* 

Paris was indignant ^nd hurt. ‘ I can see,* he said, ‘ that 
the lords of Scotland are ^t their favourite game qf beggar- 
niy-neighft)our. Dieu dt Dieu! what e^^ could wc have 
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expected ? Your/ Scotch way : roguery upon roguery, 
tlfieves on^ tfliew^sV •backs,* traitors who "betray their co 
traUors — hogs aifa rats, 6 ne and all ! ' 

''He l^t Edinlfiui^h rnuch alarmed '^at the stkte of its 
affairs^, determined , to b4: dorfe with the Countess at 
CrichtonVnd back again in Dpnbap as soon as ^night be ; 
but, greatly to his annoyance, her ladyship,, b^ing busi^ with 
h^r law business, kept him four'^or five days kicking his 
heels : it was the ' 4 th of N^y before khe dclive|;ed hnn her 
packet. ^'ThaE was a coffer, strongly bound and clamped 
'With iron, locked and sealed. ^ 

At the moment of hisugoin'g Lady Bothwell said 
to him, ‘ Te^l my lord, Paris, that this day he and I 
are free of each other ; tell him that here I am and Ijcrc 

reiiiiun:*^ ‘ ^ 

^ Paris, always thc^ servant of a fine womhn, knelt upon 
one knee. ‘ lady,* he said, ‘ your mdyship. has never 
loved me, But I take God to witness that I have ever 
honoured your ladyship. All^fit 1 am a poor ‘devil of a 
lacquey, madam, I have wit enough to know a great lady 
when I sec her.* 

Said the Countess : ‘ If you think that I have a disliking 
for you, Paris, you are mistaken. I neither love nor hate 
you.^ I have never thought about you.’ ’ v 

‘Madam,* said he, ‘why should your ladyship? I shall 
vent?:re, none the less, to pray <>od give you all health, 
fame, and happiness.’ ' 

Lady Bothwell sat bolt upright, one firm hand on the 
table. ‘ Heklth I hire from"* God already. Fame, if yoi 
mean good fame, I have kept for myself. Happiness,! 
that lies '’in the satisfaction of abiding desire, I i t^end te 
have before long. ” Now begone with your charge.* 

He went out shaking his head, mutt^^ffing to himself 
‘ Terrible lady 1 fine, carven, deep-eyed lady ! What is he 
abiding .desire ? * 

He found out afterwards. 

The coffer and he came s5fc to Dunbar and into th 
presence of their master. The Queen was in the room 
red eyes, hot patches in her cheeks, a springing foot, finger 
a-tap on the tabic ‘ Ho ! a tiff,* thinks Paris. 
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My Lord Bo»hwell hand? over th^* coffer, or rather 
puts it on «thc* \ab!c by thc‘Qufcti’j eltww. '‘Here. is 
your testimony, ma mie. 4iy my advici you*burn every 

scrap of in’ . , , 

‘Shall I burn what h»s,cos$ me so much, and you, it 
seems, so^little ? ’ she ^skedi)ittcrly. “ Is it notlrVig to you 
that < have written wiih my blood and scaled with my 
tears ? ’ 

‘I had not analysed the ink,’ said py lord; ‘and ir I 
had f should value your hoiTour more. jHowtvcr, you 
must do what*yoi' Sh* left him without answer ; ^nd 

by and by Des-Essars» presjji^ed himself, sayin^f that he 
had hcr’Majesty’s commanct to take chaif^c oC the coffer for 
her. Something in message or messenger seemed to anger 
the Earl. ‘ Daiftn you, I'rench monlicy, yon takot<io auich 
in charge. Must Iter Majesty always hate an c.ti t<j l>uy 
or a cheek to pincii ? Man, Baptist, for two pence 1 d have 
both your lugs off and a liot iron at your thccks ; with 
a broad C branded there, rwy man: ay, by (lod, tind a 
double C I Chambercr CoSvict, inan, Ikiptist ! ’ 

He worked hnnsclf criin.son in the face^ his eyc.s .savage 
and red. ‘ Mind your \vays, young .sir, mind youj- jvays’— 
he threatened with his fist,— ‘ I warn ye inmd your ways 
just now— Id^t you come into the deep mire., man, where 

no ground is.’ . i j' 

Des-Essars drilled hji slim body to attentiofi, and fixed 
his eyes on the opposite wall. TJicM^arl glared at hi^ 
• open-mouthed, and fingered his dagger though hef 
itched tQ be at it. But ^re.scntiy he scoffed at him- 
self— ‘ A white-faceS •boy td stand by side.o me! He 
turned^- ‘ Take your coffdr, ma^teg and lx ofit of this. 

' A^Vle more and I might colour you * . 

Des-EssariLiMmoved both coffer and himstlf. •! wa.s 
trembling : he knew that what he hAl to report of Edin- 
burgh ’€ doings would not make matters any better, ^or 
did they— though it maybe doubted whether they could 
have made matters any wcrsc. 

The joys of love— love’s moment of victory,- love’s rest, 
and possession of the spoils^ — are ghssamert things . an 
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adverse breath m&y. shred tiietn away. Aat for Love himself, 
you may ball Jiim a J^ord or a Beast, gi^e hii;o his roseate 
wings or Ms dlofren hoqfs and tail : certainly there never 
*w^5 in tfee world /SO. refined a glutton. Pei fecticn is what 
Ijie claims, no less^ perfection of leisure to obtain, ppfection 
of contend and all according to. that s^ndard of mind vyhich, 
in a field without limit, grudge:^' the stirring, of a fij^ment 
as a hindrance to the enormous calm h^’ ccyets, and sees 
iifaspeck of sand ''a blemish upon h?s prize. ‘Alas! no 
man, no J^ingdom *of this \Vorld, no .ordering aftainable by 
portal minister r could have appeased Queeh Mary. She 
was made to hunt for happiness and never to fin,d it. She 
had risked a]l upon this cas^ 'of hers, had made it, at her 
last gasp had* fallen upon the quarcy. And now, clutching 
k^^^ii 3 g^,thg coverts fearfully to right and left, starting at 
a vimisper, cowec-ing^.t the lightest shadow— like a beast of 
prey* she had no time to taste what she Jiad so hardly won. 
O miserably stung by the rankling arrow! "Poor lo, 
spurred by the gad-fly, wh^t rest for thee? Come, ye 
calm-browed beneficent godde^^6s of the night ! Hand- 
®maids of Death, come in ! and with cool* finger-tips close 
down these aching lids, and on these burning cheeks lay 
the balhi of the last kiss ; so th^ mytinous, famishing heart 
shall contend with Heaven no more!’ The dithyrambic 
cry of Des-Essars does n6*t indicate a comfortable state of 
things at Dunbar. , ^ 

• Tffe Queen was madly in love, aching to be possessed, 
•but knowing herself insecurely possessed. Her tyrant, 
master, beloved — wjiatever Bothwell may have cjesired to 
l^e-^was harassed by events, and could not play the great 
lover evep. if 'he would. Rebellion gathered out,sMe his 
stronghold, and he'krfi^w every surge of it ; he was not ^afe 
from disaffection within d*oors, and h^d'#fo watch for it 
like a cat at a mousey-hole. If the Queen had sinned to get 
a lover, he had risked his head to wive quqen. Well, 
ancf he had not got her yet, though she asked for nothing 
better all day and niglit. Queers and what they carry arc 
nof gbt» by highway robbery : it’s not only a question o1 
kissing. You pay steal a Queen ^fot- the bedchamber — bul 
there’s th^ .^ntechamber to be quieted, there’s the*Tresenc< 
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Chamber to be ^wed, there’s the Throve Rodm to be 
shocked into^ obsequiousness ; ah, ‘and fce Citadel to be 
taught to fly; 70 ur banner. Broodiifg oh'|h<?sc Shings— ^1 
to do except one— h^s lordship hatf no tirne for trvrsiwrts, 
and no temper neither, ^hen the Quccif wept lie syo?e’ ' 
when^sh% pleaded he^ refused Aer, when she s^Jk^d he 
showc^ hil satisfaction ^t being let alone, and <vhen she 
stormed he sUi;ft»ed loucjlier. He was not a man of. fine 
perceptions : nhht w^s his strength, he knew. By the 
Lord, «said lie, let otl^prs, let kcr, kiiow^ it tpo ! ^\nd the 
sooner the better. 

She would not discuss politics. Dunbar, which was To 
have been ner bride-bower, jflfbuld be so still, in defiance of 
beastly fact. She .refused to hear what Paris had to say of 
Edfliburgh pulpks, of Morton’s mc^-at-arms, Change’s* 
flying messengers. .When Bothwell gi the IkuK^’t 

Stirling she promised him a new prince at^ Dunbar ; whicn^ 
he cried oht threats against Archie Douglas ^she sto})j^cd 
his mouth with kisses when Jic summoned Liddcsdalc to 
arms she pouted because •Ifcr arms were not enough for 
him. It was mat!, it was unreasonable, it fretted hftn to 
feverish rages. He gnashed his teeth. l!cthington kept 
rigidly out of his way : he was really 'in danger, alid knew 
it; not a*day passed 5ut he made some j)Ian of escape. 
Melvill spo’ke in whi?)pcrs, could mot have .stood on more 
ceremony with his Maker. Huntly was alwc'^ys on the 
verge of a quarrel ; aixi as for poor liule Des-Essars^ you 
know how he stood. 

There came tinon swift c^nfirmalipi'^of Pa"j;is’s fears ; a 
letter frorh Hob Ornfi.‘g:on, n«w in l^dmburgh, to his brother 
the Black Laird. Both worthies had been,* as know, 
•wiyp^'Btfthwell on the night of ^irk»o’ J^'icld. Hob wrote 
that Kirkcaldy Grange had lAct him afte» .sermon in a 
company of people, taxed him with thcl King’s murder and 
threatqpcd^him with arrest ‘ in the Queen’s name and for 
her honour.’ He, went in /car, did Hob ; his life was irf it. 
Now, might he not clear^ himself?# Let his lordship of 
Bothwell be sounded upon that, who knew that wa.^ a.s 
guiltless of that blood* his lordship’s self. It would be 
black injustice that an innocent Hob •should suffer w hile 
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a blood gutter^ Archie *\tent scot-free, and a crowning 
i|idignit]J’ thgit hi should® perish under* "the^ actual guilty 

hands. Ror tveff Ae kr^w th&t my L — d of M n stood 

behind /Grange. Qrmisfeon, with this frying letter in hand, 
sought out his master, and foupd him on the terrace over- 
looking^he sea, wa^lking up a/id do^n with the ^ue^n and 
Lord HiVntly.' As he apprdached he saw her IJtfajesty 
cover her mouth and strangle a yawn at 
' Bothwell read 'che letter through^^nd handed it to the 
Queen. ^ Sho-alsd read it hastily. ‘ Jnnocent ! *‘she mocked, 
with a curling, ^ulky lip, ‘ th^ innocent Hob— & good word ! 
But this letter concerns yop, Hun^y, more than me.^ 

In turn the dark young^ford read it. He \^fu.s much 
longer at it, slower -witted ; a<rid before he was half- 
*w^ tferpugh for th^^ second time the Queen was out of 
patience. 

' ‘ Well I well ! What do you make q{ it, you who know 

the very truth and do not choose to declare itV Are our 
friends to be cleared, or will you see them all butchered for 
the Douglase.s’ sake ? ’ 

He did not answer for awhile, but looked far over-sea 
with those hawk-eyes of his, which seemed able to rend the 
garnitiire of Heaven and descry tl;ie veiled secrets of God. 
When he turned his face towards her it* was a'M^ar nobler 
thaivthe soured face he looked upon. 

‘ But tCKclear them, madam — Hob and the like of Hob 
~artf I to betray them that trusted me ? ’ 

She gave a thring of the shoulder, a fierce flash of her 
eye, and turned shortjy, and went away by herself. There 
was a hot wrangle between the thiieo men afterwards — in 
which Bo^hwdll did not scruple* to curse his brother-in-law 
for ‘ meddling in wh^t concerned him not,’ or (if lie iiius*^ 
meddle) for not meddling nvell ^ ; but Huntly could not be 
moved. 

Things like these drove Bothwell into action — to go 
through • with his business, possess himself of Edinburgh 

^ Here t am bound to agree with Bothwell ; for if Huntly wished to keep 
him from blood-guiltiness and knew that he could, why not have kept him and 
his kegs away‘alloge»her ? One answer may be, of course, that \lorton and 
his friends <ould never haVe stood iofiiad Bothwell and his been Aled ouu 
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and the Prince, marry tfte Queen ?.♦ Why i^ot ? He 
was free, he had lier in the crook of^hi^ ^iWn ; Jie lAid but 
go up to blow away the fog^of di^sidened: affl^vit ventus, 
etc. ! He trgeef henMajesty, Icctiflcd lu^thington, <^)nfci1*J‘d, 
with Hujitly, and got agrccijicnt. more or^lcss. WelUhcn^ 
advance banners, and thctwind blovf ! 

At'the first ti^jngs of ^thc Queen s approach, die Karl of 
Morton and J\^ belongings — his Archie Douglas: his 
Captain Cujlen, his (ihangc departed i\c city and rcpairAl 
to Stifling. TJiis gavo fair proitiise ; and evcii the#grecting 
she got wHbn, pacin^f matrc^ily by Jiotl^vt'll s side, sur-, 
rounded^ by a live hedgt of Both we IPs spears, she entcAxl 
the gates and went down to Holyrood, was so^far good that 
it \^as orderly. No salu^jitions, no waving of bonnets ; but 
close observation* a great concourse ill a greats (j^ici:. Shi? 
did not like thht, th(5ugh Bothwcll toc/i no tiotice. • H^iad 
not expected to Vc welcome ; and besid^^s, he had other 
things to think of. 

I extract the followmg from Dcs-Essars 

‘The Queen Ijad a way (?f touching what she was jilcascd 
with. She was like a child in that, had eyes in her fingers, 
could not keep her hands away, never had*b<:'cn able. To 
stroke, fojidlc, kiss, wa^as natural to* her as to iaugli aloud 
when she pltiascd, or to speak urgently through tears 
when she was eager. I rcmcmlx^ that, as we rode th;U day^ 
into the suburb of Kdinbwrgh, she, Ix'ing tired (^)r the way 
had been hot and long), [)ut her hand An my shouldci^; and. 
that my lord looked furiously ; and tnat she citjier could not/i 
or would. not se*c him. I hfid had^jcAson only lately to 
suspect him of jeal?)ifsy, thbugh she as yet^had never had 
any. J^ut for this very irftioccnt act of hers h(# rated her 
wTIfibut stint or decorum when we wtrc*®at Holyrooilhousc ; 
and as for n^c*,^I ♦may say cahdidly that i w;»iked with 
death as my shadow', and never la>^ ilown in my Ix-xl 
expecting ito get out of it on the morrow . ^ 

‘The effect of his unreason upon her, w'hen •^hc cou^i 
be brought to believe in itf was of ttie unhappiest. It lay 
not in her nobility to subserve ignoble suspicions.* t)ur 
intercourse, far from ceasing out of deference to him, was 
therefor^ made secret, and witat w'as irvictx:nt sfbod 
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vested ii^i tHfe ^rb of a *dSar-bought s?n — an added zest 
\yhich srie hq^d bceji, njuclr better without * I jwas removed 
from all direct &rvice of her— for he saw to ^hat ; but she 
fcjiind means of communicating with me e^;ery dky ; waited 
/or me at windows, follo\5j^ed with her eyes, jia*d little 
speedy, foolish signals of lier cwn — finger in hj^r mouth, a 
hand to ffier side, her bosom touched, her head held %iskevv, 
her head hung, a smile let to flutter — alt''?)i\)vhich were to 
be so much intelligence between us. "She excelled in work 
of the kind, cwas boundle^My fertile, though f wa^ a sad 
, bungler. Bui, < God forgive , me ! If soon leafned in that 
blissful school, and becanje^ I believe, something of a 
master. ^ 

' I was not the only man of 'vhom he was jealou^ by 
’*any^,mcans. o There was my Lord Livingstone, a free-living, 
easy man of advai\:.ed age, who had been accustomed to 
IfonJle her Majesty as his own daughter.; and saw no reason 
to desist, being given none by herself. But one day my 
lord came in and found him with hrs hand on her shoulder. 

^ Out he flung again, with an oath ; and there was a high 
quarrel, with daggers drawn. The Queen, who could never 
be curbed in this kind of way by any one, lover or beloved, 
dared flis lordship to lay a finger on Livingstone ; and he 
did not. TJiere was also my lord of AtbrdathJ who had 
pretensions and a mind of his own ; to whom she gave a 
horse, and induced more high words. There was my Lord 
. Lind'say, who admired her hugely and said so : but to follow 
call the wandering of unreason in a gentleman once his own 
master, were unprofit^jble. All that I need add (for the 
sake of what ensued upon it) ts tha^ohe day Mr. Secretary 
Lethingtci.1 came into the cabinet all grey -fared and 
shaking as with a palsy, and laid his hands upon’^^fflS 
Queen’s chaiv, saying {fearfully : “ Sanctuary, madam, 

sanctuary 1 I stand in peril of my life.” It appeared that 
my^lord, who abhorred him, had drawn on him in full hall. 
Jpo then once more she grew angry and forbade his lordship 
to touch a hair of Lethington’s .head : “ For so sure as you 
do^itJ”*»she said, “I banish you the realm.” For the 
moment he wa,s quite unnerved, and began to babble of 
oUidiencd' apd his dhty ; and I say, let God recoAi of our 
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lady in that time oC her disgrace {hat she Hhd not forgotten 
how to stand jls Wh vicegerent ink Scot|^aiita. ^ 

* Affairs w^nt from bad towors^ witK n%r* Wc Icarnccl 
every day«by owr iijformers ho\w the Jords weretgainfttg 
strength in the West, and ^tood alihost in a state (if.war^ 
against uS. They wer^ clos^ about the Prince — the,^:hicfs* 
of thefr faction being th^ Earls of Mar, AthofI, Argyll, 
Glencairn, andlMfdrton. JVith them was Grange, the ‘best 
soldier in the l<ingd^m ; and Lord Lihdsay would ha\^ 
gone over, tfut that he grossly lAvcd the ‘Quc^n ai^d could 
not keep his^eyfes off her. Letters intcrcef^cti from and to 
England rr\ade it certain that Jhe Queen of that countfy 
was supporting our enemies* Snd preparing for our ruin — 
nor was it^without reason* as I am bound to confess, for the 
safely of our yoting prince imported the wcj fare •of her* 
country as weU as ours; and it may^jvell *havc been dfs- 
tasteful to her En^ish Majesty to have tl;e fingers of* the* 
Earl of Bdthwell so near to dipping in her df'^h. As if 
these troubles were noUenougJi, we were presently to hear 
of flat rebellion under the Qhcen’s very eyes, when we were 
told that Mr. Cra|^g, the preacher, would not read out the 
banns of marriage. That same was a stouf man, after Mr. 
Knox’s pattern. It is |ruc they forded him by ?i Vrit to 
publish thftm,*bufr neither summons before the ^Council nor 
imminent peril of worse would kc-Jp his tongue cjuict. • He 
daily railed against thoscjjic was about to join ki wedlock, 
and had to be banisheii the realm. • 

* Hard-faced was the Queen thi^ough these disastrous 
days, and all stohy within ; bearing aljke^ with ^eary, proud 
looks, the indifferen€o»of her trusted friends, the insolont 
suspiciems of my lord of lk)thwell, the cons\ant| rumours, 
^‘^rwrthe shameful reports, put alv)Ut%:o*cerning heriiclf, as 
if she was ignora<nt therm She was not, the oould not 
be ignorant, bu\ she was utterly negligent, lo her but one 
thing was of concern — his love ; and until she was surc^ of 
that all else mignt go as it would. True, he was •jealous 
at one time she had thought that a hof^ful sign. But \vhen 
she found out that in spite of her kindness he ronmined 
indifferent ; when he abstained from her coippany and bed, 
when he absented himself for Irwo dayj^ togeth^r-f-and was 
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Still jealbus-e—slie was bound to doubt «.the symptom. It 
wanted Hut one tl(in^, ifi tuuth, to break do wn . her pride and 
trail her Icveby Uohoui^ m tho dust : and she;, had it sharj^ 

^ and stii\ging. O unutterable Secret o^ Secrets, «iever to he 
dfvuj^d but in Aiis dying hour ^vhen she must ask for pity, 
‘since. honest dealing is denied to her I She was s^ung — 
down felh she — and I saw her fajl— heart-broken, and was 
never rnore the high Huntress, (he Que^nM* delighting in 
arrows.” My pen' falters, my tears hjind me; but write it 
I must her /ame, her birthright, uay, her grkeious head, 
are in dire pci iy • 

‘ It .was commonly suspected, that Lethington was 
desirous of escaping to the fords at Stirling, among whom 
he could count upon one firm fricJid in -the Earl of Atholl. 
.To say nothing that *hc went hourly in fear of my lorS ol 
Bbftiwcjl, and h<^licved that the Queen distrusted him, he 
'had* been too l^ng^ in the Earl of Mo»*ay’s pocket — kept 
there as a ^man keeps a ferret — to be happy out of it 
Nominally at large, a pretty^shrewd watch was kept upoi 
him, since it would not have bceii at all convenient to have 
him cit large among her Majest)''s encmids. He knew toe 
much, and his wife, that had been Mistress Fleming, more 
than hc.‘ Therefore' it was not intended that he shoulc 
leave us. Yet I am certain that no day passed in which he 
did not make some plan of escape. 

‘It was, Tor a step in one of such schemes, I suppose 
^ though I cannot sec.diow it shoultl have helped him, that oi 
the day before my lofd of Bothwell was created Duke o 
Orkney, anc}^ three^ days before the marricige, he gave th( 
Queen a thought which very soon pc.sscssed her altogether 

‘ My lord ‘was awa)’, but expected back that night 
Lethington, being evith some others in the Quecn's^abj>.c' 
when the, talk,.fcll upon the Countess of Bothwell, told hci 
Majesty that the lady was dwelling at Crichton. He saic 
it very skilfully — quasi negligently and by thc^ way — bu 
instantly she caught at it, and ,.took it ^miss. “ She hai 
cast him off — let him; cast her pff. Crichton I Crichton 
Why,** holds it of me! How then should Jean Gordoi 

' Des-Essars, plaijily, was at work during the Queen’s captivity in England 
andi as 1 juc^^e, while the inquiry was«being held in Westminster Hall in 1568 
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be there ? Or do share^ she^ind / ? ” Khc^pokc in her 
petulant, randomnfay of hit or vni^s, mcigiin^ (it Js likely^ 
no more than* that she was \'*eary of l!(ftn|n^toin lUjt he 
coughed bqhind his l^nd, and risiijg up^ sudelcnly, ^vent •^) 
the window. The Queen ^marked nhe altion, and t^lletl 
him back? 

‘ (iom^ hither, Mr. Spefetary,” said she quietly ; and 
he returned at ^utie to hei^side. 

‘ “ You wilPpfease J;o explain yoursell?” she said. Very 
quiet she wf^, and so w^rc we aW. 

‘ He begaii vfist excuses, fli^undcring anc^ grisping like a 
man in deep water. Th^ more^lK* prevaricatetl the more 
steadfast •she became in ])ursfifl ; ‘and so remained until she 
had dragged out (if him .what he knew or had intendc'd 
Jto iiTiply. The sjm and substance wfis that P^wis (ii valet 
of my lord’s)^ had • of late taken letter.'^ to aivl from 
Crichton : commoi^ knowledge, said Letl^inglon. And' 
then, after 'a g(M)d*dcal, not to the ])ur])ose, Ja* declared 
that my lord had spent, two several nights there since the 
Court had returned to Edirtlturgh from I)unl)ar. 

‘The Queen, h/Ping white even to the lij)s, said faintly 
at the end that she did tiot lx‘)i(‘V(‘ hiiti. Lethington 
replied that nothing i)Ut his duty to her would hav(?iflduccd 
him to relate facU^ so efirious ; the which, he added, must 
needs concefn her Ma'iesty, the I*»)nntain of Honour, who, 
unsullied herself, could n(>t Iwook defilemeijl in ^u)' of the 
tributaries of her splen(l(Uir. She dismisse(^ us all wi^h a 
wave of her hand all but iMistress ileinpiil (who had iKrcn 
Mistress Livingstone ), who ^ stayed Ix^hind, *^anfl whose 
ringing voice I liear-^Uas I bhut the*Aoor, leap forward lo 
be at grips with the calumny. 

.ai^if^he nad recovered her gallantry«by»the eveinng^ In- 
credible as it sx-cm, it is tr^'e that she pijblicjy taxed 

my lord with • the Vacts charged agalm t him, when he 
returne^l. [le did not start or change colour looked 
sharply at her for an instant, no more. 

‘ “ Jealous, my Queen ? ” jie a'.k(‘d Wer, laughing. 

“‘And if I am, my lord, 1 have an {xamplir*bef(ffe 
me,” said she. “ Have* you not been plcas^ t(i condemn 
me in rcgHrd to this poor^x)y?*” 
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‘ I bdVe Vhatewith what '* face I coulcj : he regarded me 
vyith thevlook of A wild hog that grates ‘his tooth. Anon 
he said : 'fi^aptist and I know each other of old. 

I*belie'\^e I can give dso good account of the areckonings 

b^tv^ebn my stilff and his back as Well, -this h 

unprofitable jesting. Now,; let me understana. Your 
Grace chsH-ges me with — what in .particular ? ^’ 0 

' “ Oh, my lord,” cried she, with a b6>id‘^face, “ I make 
Ko charges. I did but put you a q^iestionk whether you 
had visi^ted ypur Castle ofr Crichton these late days>~-your 
Castle of Cfiehton which you hold of me in chief?” 

‘ ‘He shrugged his shoulders; and “ lo sa?'' quoth 
he, with a happy laugh. ^'Let your Majesty* and me 
confer upon these and other high.matters of state when my 
head i?i on better terms with my stomach? I am a facing 
man, no match for your Majesty. Your Majesty knows 
’‘the*Spanish saw, iVhen the belly is full it saith to the head, 
Singy you t^ascaL I crave your leave, then, co get my 
singing voice again.” He took it with bravery, as you per- 
ceive ; and, having his liberty, wvnt away singing to supper. 

‘ He stayed below stairs for the rest of the night, drink- 
ing and talking with Sir James Melvill and my lord of 
Livingstone — ribald and dangerous talk, for he had a lewd 
mind, and neither discretion nor charm in the uses to 
which he put his tongue.*! The Queen sat miserably in the 
dark far iato the night, and went to bed without prayers. 
I heard her cr/ out to Mistress Sempill that she wished 
. she lay where the Kin^- was, and Sempill answered, “ Damn 
him, damn him!” Next day, with what •'grace she could 
muster, she created my lord Duke of Orkney. That was 
done before fioon ; by five o’clock of the evening he was 
ridden^ away for Rorthwick and Dunbar, as he said, 

State business In three Jays’, time she \yas to marry him, 
O Heaven 1 ; 

‘ Early in the morning — the morrow after his going — 
shd sent for me to come up to her bedchamber ; and so I 
"did, and found her very worn in the face, her hand hot and 
drf to the toucif. Commanding herself with great effort, 
speaking slowly, she told me th^t she could not continue 
to 4 ive uijpless she could deny once and for all th<i truth of 
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Lethington*s talai My lord •would not^iclp hcL*. “You 
know his way* of mockery,” .says jhk “^Hellaughs^o 
tease me : ijit to me this is no Jau^liin|^ hiaPtcr. Mary 

Sempill l^as been apue ever sinoc Here she fret^jrd^ 

muttering to herself, “ I Jo not believe il — I do not--*- 1 dp 
not,” fidgeting her hands^unHer the bedclothes then, 
brcalling t)ff short, slie ^aitl that she wished mt to ride to 
Crichton wit^ Jitr that ‘very day. She would take •Mary 
Sempill — be^aifse sl^e would not rematn behind— Erskihe 
would bring an escort;; there Would be no dingciL 1 said 
that I was »ea4y to live or dip for her, and that all my car<; 
was to save her from unjiappinqss. I asked her. Would slic 
suffer Brstine and myself tft*go? ^ 

‘She stared at me. ^ “Arc you mad? ’ she asked. 
“Have you found me so patient, V at 
pensc? or so t^arnc.^o shirk my enemies? g Nay. my cjiild^ 
nay, but I will pr%vc i.ethington a liar with my own eyes. 
To be shftrt, go .^le would and did ; and wc.wilh her, as 
she had already contrived it. ^ 

‘The weather was hot*-^ as hot as sumrner— and^ very , 
still; riding as fAst as we did, our bodily ^distresses sav'ci.! 
our minds*. We had, as I reckon, some fifteen^ rniles to 
go, by intricate roads, woodland ways,T)y the side of streams 
overhung* with boughs, cncuml)crc(l with Ixiglders. The 
Queen wasT always iri front, riding with Mistress Se*ifi{)ill ; 
she set the pace, said nothing, and showai hci^seir vx’xcd 
by such little delays as were cause‘d hrskinc sounding 
the banks for good fording-ground, or losing^ the road, as' 
he once did, anti trying a irviny bcfVv'^*he covld make up 
his mind! ‘Oh, yf)i* wcaify^ me with your jfas 

and Maybe nays ! ’ she rail^l at him. ‘ W hy, mail, I could 
4 ifiaitll iny way to Crichton.’ I l:jplicte 4icr ; for now * 
sure that she ?^ccled liersclf for what she was to find 
there. I knc\f it not then : she allovVcd nothing of her 
mind b^ seem Nobody could be more secret than ;^hc 

when she saw fit. , • r u • 

‘ That Castle of Crichtop stands, ns do most of them m 
these parts, on a woody bluff over a deep glen, cTut of the 
which, when you are irf i^ you can never sep how near you 
may be to your journey’s endt Thus Vc wou^idtour way 
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at a foot’/' pace a^ng the bdnks of a small stream, in and 
oiKt of trie dense^t^ woodland — Beautiful 'as a summer’s 
dream just ''then, 'Xvith bi^ds making vocal all the thickets, 
wil^ flovvers at our «feet, and blooming trees, wild cherry 
and hawthorn an(l the like, clnuds come to earth and 
caught in the branches — ahd Yound a steep path to our 
right hand" and climbed it for half an hour : and lo ! gain- 
ing the crest first, I saw before n^e, quitd eit^se, the place 
we sought — a fiiir tower of grey stone;- with a battlemcnted 
house besHde having an o|^en gate in a barbican. Before 
the barbican was a lawn snowed with daisies,'’ and upon 
that two white greyhounds^ which^ sat up when they first 
saw us, and then crouched, their muzzles between their 
paws. But as we advanced, jumping * up and barking 
togethei, -they raced together over the tiirf, met us, and 
l.eapt. upvVards to tlig Queen’s hand. ^’\11 betftsts loved her, 
and she loved them. 

‘ There w‘as neither guard nor porter at the gates. 
They stood open upon an empty court, beyond which we 
^ could, ^sce the hall doors : opciijYhey, also. In the air all 
about us was the sound of bees, and of doves hidden in the 
woody slopes ; but no noises of humankind were to be 
heard : we all sat there on our lugscs, and watched, and 
listened, like errant adventurers of old time c‘orn6' upon an 
enchanted lodging, a castlb and hermitage in a forest glade. 

‘Mistres'S Scmpill broke silcn,ee. “ ’Tis not for us to 
enter" — this still pKice,” she said. “Come your ways, 
•madam ; you have seen what there is to be seen.” 

‘The Queen, ashore suddaily awakened, callqd to me. 
“ B’aptist, dismount and help lAc dow^n.* I am going in.” 

‘ I obeyed, and helped MistrV^ss Sempill after. J^rskinc 
would stay with the guard. We three went throughVnif 
gateway, v:ros.‘^d the inner'*court, and passed the doors into 
the hall — a long dusky chamber with windows full of 
esctitcheons and achievements, and between them, broad 
jrhects of ancient arras which fflapped gently in a little 
breeze. The sunlight, coming* aslant, broke the gloom 
with fadiknt blue bars — to every window a bar. As we 
peered about U6, presently Sempill gave a short little cry, 
then calldi to me, “‘Baptist, i3aptist, have a care fftr her.” 
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‘ It was an ol^ woman cofhc out of do 8 r ii| the |)ancl 
to look at ys-^d, gre>f and wrinklc^iA.l ^>skecl her, Was 
any other v\ithin ? She slfook l^cr hcacT, poiflting at the 
same time to 4icr ^noiith, withiif which, when slit' oj)cJicrf 
it wide, I saw the scarcci stump of hci® tongue, aiid per- 
ceived mat she had ^)ccn jpaimed of *1 hat organ. Sempill 
rcmaTked* it also, and • was afraid. “Oh, cf^ine away, 
for God’s lo\^jf* said <jhc : “ there is witchcraft here ” ; 
and signed fiersclf inany times. Ihit Queen laughJd, 
and went * up to the mutilated hag, and,, patting her 
shoulder, w^nf by hei^throiH^h the door W w hich slje ^lad 
come in, ,and turned tto beci<on us after her. So we 
climbed* a narrow stair, huilf in the thickness of the w\'ill 
round and round a ])illa% In the gallery above were doors 
to left and right, •some open upon emfity, fragriint#cBamhers* 
some shut and locked. I believe tha^ 1 Uied thetn .'ijl tl^^: 
length of the gii^ery on one side; and* so came at the 
farther erfd to a short [)assagc on my right 4iand : at the 
end of that a low-jiitthed d^or ajar. 'I’lnther I went on 
tiptoe, with a strong sen^? that that room was ocg.ipi('d, 

I know not w’hat had certified m(-, save j>om(‘ prescience 
which men have at times. So certain was I, at Je;|st, that 
when I was at the (^)or I knocked. I was answered, 
“ Enter.”* 

‘ I entered not. 1 dared nottlo it. I spc’d hack fo the 
Queen, who now' stood^;vith Sempill at the iK’ad o\ this 
* short passage. For the moment m^^ nt-rve was clean gone :• 
“Some one there — let us go away!” Who^ knows wha^^ 
his.scd foolishncTis I let fly? •“ 1 uri;^',yf«u : let*us go aw'ay.’ ’ 
But the ^ueen, rose^liright, icen as fire in t^ie w ind, thTew 
up her head and flashed her eyes full upon mol “Stand 
*nimfdc, .sfr I w'ill go in.” .She piv^hed by me and w(?nt into 
the room without ceremony. T\e had folli^wed*her w'ith 
beating hearts.* 

* Shp h^d not gone fiir — w-as not a yarri from the d(/)r ; 
nor do I marvel, at it, nc^r m:ed you. hor by the oj)eu 
' window .sat the Countc"#^ of Bothw'ell at necdkwurk, 
making, as I saw in a moment, a child’s shift. Iftiod the 
Father of all, who fraha^d w'omen nobly ^^nd nmed them 
cast theii* hearts in the dust to»makc sefft the of inen 
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— if He, I say, jiausing in His vast suiVey, might have 
dis^:erned mis ,,deai\wprnan mow, ^ith the \Voupd upon her 
still raw and tlee&ing whence ‘ihe had torn that generous 
hea^t — najced, emptied, b^rayed ; ah, and face tocface with 
that Gtl?cr womai^also, not less injured, not less the vessel 
of a man’s beastly cbnveni&ncQ — I dare swear He would 
repent Hiui of His high benevolence, and say, ^‘Tush, I 
have planned amiss. The waste is divine, waster shall 
be' crowned with tYib glory of the Magdalene,'" that Mary 
whom I v'ould no more condemn. T^it what shall be^donc 
\yith him for whom these women speiVt so vamly? ” Thus, 
it might well be, would God reason with Himself. Yet 
who am I, poor bastard of a^'dead mother (spenditig she, 
too, with little avail) to interpret- the reproaches of the 
Almighty^ ^ 

‘ For an age suspense, as it seemed to rsc, the Queen 
s?ood where we had tbund her — a yard fr jm the door, per- 
fectly still, but not rigid. No, but she was like a panther, 
all lithe and rippling, prest fot, a pounce, and had her eyes 
set fast upon the other. I wa^s"^ in a muck of fear, and 
Sempiil muttering fast to herself her “ O Christ, keep us 
all! O Christ, save her!” and the like, what time the 
Countess, affecting to^ be unaware, crossed one knee over 
the other and bent diligently to her needlework. The time 
seemed a slow hour, thou^J^h I know not how long it ma}' 
have been, before the Queen began to move about the room. 

. ‘ I know what made her restless : it was curiosity. At 

•arst she had only had eyes for the lady ; now she had seen 
what she was at work upon. ✓ Yes, and she had been at 
the' same proud task lierself not long since. I am certain 
that she Was just then more curious than enraged. At 
least, ii\stcad of attacking as she was wont, with her arro^m 
of speech leaping forward 'as she went said nothing, 
and began to walk the room restlessly, roaming about ; 
nevgr going near the window, but looking .sidelong towards 
if as she passed to and fro : bright spots in her cheeks, 
her hands doubled, biting her lips, longing, but not yet 
resol v^ds to know all. The storm, which was not far off, 
gathered* strength as she walked: T saw her shake her 
head, I s^ a tear gieam and settle on her shoulder. And 
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so at last she (Aenched^ her* tcct)i, and •stood before Lady 
Bothwell, gyinitifig with*misery. ^ ^ • 

‘‘‘O woaian/’ she said, ^narlii^*, “ whTil are'vou making- 
there?” 

‘Thf Countess looked* i;j), their dowif; the far-seitrehiu^ 
cyci she^had! “ I %m m^Ucinfv/' said she, “a shifffor iny 
fair son that is^to be — rjiy lord’s and mine.” 

‘“You for a i>astard, womaji,” said the ^iiccn ; 

and the Countess stfiiicd wisely. • 

“•MayLe J do, maybe. But this chile? dof mine, look 
you, in m/ country \^c call « love-child.” 

‘The Queen rcclceKas^i^ klic were sick-faint, and had 
Sempifl beside her in a moment, flarinc; with iiuli'^piation. 

^‘“Cqpe you ‘with ine, madam,” cried she; “come you. 
with me. Will*you bandy w(a*ds w!th a - 

‘ She was fiot siTffered to ‘tet out Iv^' \\^)rd. 'Hie Quc<;n 
put her away g^Uly, .sayiiij^, “ .\o, no, /on shall not call 
her that, lest she may ask }'ou some home (jitt^stions.” 

‘ But the Countess*wa^ n(»t offended. “ W'hy should she 
not? What harm in a name? Call me as you will,jna’an\ 

I shall never forbid )'ou.” 

‘“Have you no shame*?” cried^ Scmj)i!l. i^nd ytni 
divorced on your own ^notion ? ” 

‘The ^"o*untess ry])lied to the Queen, as if it had been 
she that spoke. “ O, madam, it*divorce stands not in youi; 
way, shall it stand in ^laine? ^'ou have j.'iv(*n hiin your 
body, as I did mine; and the (di^rcli cannot ‘{.painsay me 
that. But ril have you remember that wke-n I j;ot m^' 
child I vyas a wife ; and when you g«t yours you’ll l>c none’, 

I doubt.” 

‘ At this spiteful s})eec 1 i the Queen in her rfirn, Smiled. 
‘*?yiie was far from that sort of recrimm.ftion. Presifntly she 
began in a ne^vfiind coldcr'lonc- reineinberlng her errand.- 
“ Why are you here?” she asked the V’uuntess. 

‘ She was answered, “ It is my lord’s j>lcasure.” 

‘ “ He is very •clement,* I think,” said the Queeh. 

‘The Countess made ik 3 rej>ly ; hnd .Sempill, who I^ncw 
whether clemency had moved my lord or nof, did all 
she could to prevent* the Queen from knowing it also. 
Unfortifnate lady ! She gave’ her new* |uspicitni. 
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‘ “ You [do answer mO, mistress/’ ^she said, in her 
high peremptqjry “I«-said that my lord, is clement, 

and you ma'ke no^reply. ^You will tell me these are your 
^piijture-lands, I suppose?'* Let be for ^xhatr TeH me. now 
tl^l^is — <How are yoh here V , 

‘ The Countess hereupon, ancj for tf\c first time, looked her 
in the face, \ier own being venomous beyond a man’s belief 
“‘How am I here? Just as you mdjy have been at 
Dtmbar, madam as his kept woman, jnst.” ' 

‘“Youilielc You lie!” eVied the “ i^ear'^God, 

is a liar 1 Take back younJies — l^ey huiT rfie.” 

^ She pressed her side wjith all 7iier might. I thought 
that Sempill would have struck the cruel devil, hut she 
never flinched. » 

' No, po,vI am no 'liar, madam,” she answered. “ Voii 
are his woman, atnd sp am 1. Eh, there’s bee^a a many and 
a' many of us- a brave company ! ” ^ 

‘ The QueQn was tussling with her breast, but could get 
no breath. I thought she was frightened at the sudden 
revelation, or confirmation, of hdw she stood : she faltered 
-she cast about~and then she said : 

I know tha!t you lie, and I know why you lie. You 
hate me' bitterly. This is mere malice.” 

‘ “ It is not malice,” says the Countess “ it is *the bare 
truth. Why should I sfyarc you the truth -you of all 
women ? ” , , 

. “‘You hate too much, you hate* too much! I have 
jfcccorded with you — we 'have kissed each other. I tried to 

serve you. ijt is not my fault, if my lord — ‘if my Jord 

O Jeannie ! ” she said, with a pitiful gesture of stretched-out 
arms ■ Ovjeahnie, have mercy upon me — have a thought 
for my sorrow ! ” 

‘She came viearer as site spoke, so ,ne 3 Li; that the two 
could have touched ; ‘and then the Countess,^ who had sat 
so still, turned her head a little back, and (Ijke a j)Vhit^ cat) 
leyd lifer ears flat and struck at la.*^. ^ 

‘ “ Woman,” she said, “ when* you raked my father out 
of h'is ‘gyave, and spat upon his dead corse, what thought 
had you fbr«his ^esh and blood? *What mercy upon their 
sorrow ? ” 
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* The Queen, fvhen she !iad* understood her, wiped her 
eyes, and grew#OElmer. •“ I h^d no tlyught for^you then, 
nor durst !• have any. Princes •^s^itc without 

ruth; an^ fie .was a rebel, and/so were you all. Ypur 
brothers Huntly and Adajn have ncad'ino better.’^ I 

‘“AV,” said the Countess, the greedy loons ! ^*Th(?y 
put |^our*fingers in tlicir ffiouths and suck s\^'ctness and 
solace — like qrySwgh thej^ will read you well. Rut 1 %m not 
of their fashioli, yoy must know.” Stiffening herself, 
spokf swiftly : “ Anc^ if you • 20 uld dij^onour a dead old 
man whonk y<fu vow you had once loved, wfijit wonfkM- if 1 
dishonour you whom I have? always hateef? ” - - 

‘The Queen smjlccr in ii®st(’cct, tired way, as if she was 
sorry for this woman. Do you so hate mc^, Jeannie? ” 
Ancf the Ciountess answered l|cr : “ Ay, wij^sc thap,. 
hell -fire for ^y dpad father’s sake, and fo? itiy brother 
John’s, whom yqii slew. And so I aln vvcll content ’to Ik? 
here, thaft you sflould sec me unashamecj, owner without 
asking of what you Igng for but can never hSve ; and that 
I should see you at my ft#t,*dccply abased.” 

' If her tongue had been a blade and her will behind ft 
as the hand of one who lived for crucl^% she could not 
have got her dear desire more utterly than by Hiosc slow- 
stabbing wcrdjj. Cofitent to be here ! Yea, lascivious 
devil thaf she was, 1 could sec ^hat she wasVolling jn her 
filthy comfort. But, by heaven, she was redeemed by the 
fading breath of the iiTost unhappy lady that ever njoaned 
about the world. • 

‘ The Queen, I tell you, went direcljy to li^r — went clo.se 
to her, Vithout tl^^yght yj* fear 6f sickeniflg of disgust. 
And she took the wicked ^vhite face betwccti h(^ hands and 
r^JLxssecf the |x>isonous lips. And she, said: “ natc me no 
more, Jeannie^(gon:ion, for, nowkT know thj^ wc^arc sisters 
in great sorr<§w, you and I. If we aje not loved we mu.st* 
needs be unhappy ; but in that we have loved, and do still 
Iove,*wc *are not without recompense. So we ipust never 
rend each other* ; but you, poor lo^cr, must kiss me, yotir 
sister, as now I do you.” * , , 

‘ I ask myself here—and others have asked me — was 
this sudden alteration fn hei; Majesty th4t old i^wcet ^uiic 
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of hers, in^yeteratastill and aipwork ? Wals it possible that, 
evjfn now^ she co^l^ stay aod stoop to cajole this indurate 
woman, tocwdo her with kisses, kill her witjji kindness? 

L Hke nqt to consider : many there bp, I know* v/hp do 
fieyetit, Mistresfi Sempill being one. Who am I ^o judge 
that cleep, working rheart x\noi;e narrowly than by what 
appears ? Such questions are ibo nice ; they are n<^t for 
my answering. Candour compels, fne to r^^cerd them ; but 
I can only report what I saw and hear4. 

‘ I hef^rd the Countess ‘^give a i-hrottled cry, as she 
struggled like orjp caught in ^ fire ; but the Queen kissed 
fief- again before she could free her^plf. When at last she 
had flung away, with crying atio a blenched face — she who 
had been so hard before was now in a state of wild alarm, 
warning off qur lady with her fighting hands. No, flo, 
no ! Touch me not — defile not yoursdf. Qh, never that 
—I dare not suffer /ou ! ” < 

‘ “ What, ^m I so vile ? ” says the poor QUPen, mis- 
understanding her in this new^mood> The Countess burst 
out into passionate weeping, which hurt her so much (for 
She wks no tearful woman by nature) that she writhed 
under the affliction as if the grief within was tearing at her 
vitals, '^he shrieked, Ah, no ! Npt you — not you — but 
I. Oh, you torture me, brand me with fire!” I could not 
guess what she meant, sace that she was beaten, and her 
wicked passion with her. 

^ * She sat up andt stared at our Mistress, her face all 
writhen with grief. ‘‘ Listen, listen — this is the truth as 
God knows if. That man whq* stands between us two and 
Heaven is your ruin and mine. For * I love him not at 
alh and ha;fe consented to him now, degrading myself for 
hatred's c sake. And for you, who have loved him so wettfs 
he has no.carci at all — but* only for yoqr fjrown and royal 
seat ; for he loves me* only — and so it has always been.” 

* The Queen could only nod her head. Mary Spmpill 
s|id ^sternly : “Woman, you do, well to Jash yourself at 
last; for none can huF»t you beside yourself, Now% may 
God" forgave you, for I never will.” 

‘ “ Oh, ^Mary,”^ says the Queen, “ What have you or I to 
do with fotgiyeness oi sins ? Alas, we need it for oarselves. 
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And she is in as*bad a case I am.*’ •Th6n, ‘J Come to 
me now, Jeagniej’^she said ; and mostji/mbly th^t wicked, 
beaten wom^ crept up to •her late encfmy! The Queen 
embraced land eomfprted her. ‘^Farewell, Jcanme/’ ^d* 
she, think as well of^e as ydu cani For I gl ©ntg 
I know no^ what-— only I do,thi/ik it wnll be unhappiness— 
and vk shall never meet; again.” With sublime calm she 
turned to us, *\;eeping behind her. “Come, my chiMren, 
let us go our^vays.” • 

‘ This is \he most terrible sedtet sorrow whif h broke her 
heart, and (?Hd8 my p4ea for, pity upon h<ir*who loved so, 
fondly. My breath an^stren^^h are done ; for I had'them 
from het alone; and* with h*cr high heart's death dies my 
book.* , , * t 

tionest, ingefluous, loyal Des-E8sars! se^ng, tmaybe, 
but in a glass iarkly ; seeing, certainly, not niorc than^half 
— thou wert right\there. If thy mistress fceat the woman 
at last, it Vas witn her fading breath. She knew herself 
beaten to the dust by the man. 



CHAPTER ;X 

4 

•• * ^ 

THE BRIDEl'ii TRAGEDY 
1 * 

The heart Ireing an (5fgan of which we hive opinions thorc 
Sc^ll, ant 'than prachcal, Des-Essars should' perhaps have 
judged wiselier .that his Secret of SeerQ-'.s was what broke 
the Queen’srj/mV. There he had been right, fir from this 
day onwards to the end of ter throned life the tragedy is 
pure pity : she drifts, she sufflirs, but she scarcely acts— 
unless the struggles of birds in nets can be called acts. 
After jher spirit went rapidly her animal courage ; after 
that her womanly habit. She wag like to become a mere 
tortured beast. And as I have no taste for Vivisection, nor 
can tredit you with any,‘l shall be as short as I can. 

Silent all the long way home„from wooded Crichton to 
the Sea, it- might seoni as if she had been hardening herself 
'^by silent meditation tor what she knew must take place. 
She saw nothing ef Bothwell that night— she was not yet 
ready for hiin ; but she did what had to be done with Mary 
Sempill. V » 

When that loyal .<oul .came late into the bedchambei^ 
bid her good-night, she foiind her mistresf iin bed, calm and 
clear in mind. F'orewarned in some measure, as she 
stepped over to kiss her, the Queen did not. as ugual put out 
,her arms to draw her friend nearer, but lay waiting for the 
kiss, which hovered, "as it were, above her ; and before it 
could' ttmie she said, ‘ Do you kiss me, Mary ? Wait 
while rtdl you something. I .arh to be married to my 
lo/d corafe the day tfter to-morrow.’ 

474 
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Sempill, prepat4d or not, sttirted back,* on lye. • You’ll 
never do it. Youll never* dare to do it’/i 
‘ I shall daj*e to do it, if I «darc slouch*!?.’ 

Secipil^ was*trerpblinj;. ‘I oannot endure it# cantJ^U 
face it— jnost wicked ! Ob,^my dehr lo\i! and my^fwerub 
you that l^ave been the jvoi^ld to fne in times bygone, 
never *go so far from me >hat I cannot follow yo« !* 

The Queeiijlylfhcr lip^and wrinkled her eyes whei\.' the 
tears were brfmming,<lrow!iing her sighi:. ‘ I must, 1 mu^t 
— I cannot* go back. • Oh, hate mercy uj)®n m« ! Oh, 

Mary * • * ^ ^ . 

Sempill, hid her facc.^ ‘ I cay not see it done. I caniTot 
know of*it. I am — 1 do my t)cst to be an honest woman. 
These thiygs be fat* frorntme unholy things. As Christ is 
my^Saviour, I believe Me will pardoh you ai^l yic#all our 
sins of the hot blood. But not of the gold blood ^ not 
of the dry!’ Slfg changed suddenlyi^as^ if struck chill. 

‘ Why, yod will be an harlot ! ’ she said. 

The Queen turned over in Jicr bed and faced the wall. 
Sempill went down on* tier knees. ‘ 1 conjure you I 
beseech you ! M*adam, I implore you ! IW your mtfther’s 
bliss and your father’s crown imperial, by tnc great calling 
of your birth ! By Christ’s dear blood shed for you and 
all, by th<? sotrows of Qur Lady the swords jn her heart 
— the tears*that she sficd ; by hci •swooning at the Crftss 
I implore, I implore ! jyake not all these wcjcs to tx: in 
vain. By your young child I conyir« you by my*r)wn 
upon earth and the other in my womb by all calm and 
innocent things* oh, put it from yoy suffer ,all thing# 
even deatfi, even dcatU! ' ^ 

There was no response.# She rose and stoorjf over thb 
bttl. ‘ We have loved much, and.h.acf sweet commence, you 
♦ind I. Many Jyivp had sAvcctrtcss of you •anrl •left you : 
Beaton is gone?, Fleming is alienate. Vou drive me to go 
their \^y, you djive me from you. For if you do this^go 
1 must. Honour Js above*all and yon man, by cny soul,^ 
is as foul as hell. Turn to jne, my Mary, look at me once, 
and I shall never leave you till I die.’ 

She did not stir nol* ytter a sound ; sh^ lay 4i)?c a log. 
Mary Srtnpill, with a sob that shook ber to jj/c^cs, ariM a 
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gesture of (frowning han<ls;' went out df* the room, and at 
midnight le^t palace. Thfbse twb; who had been 
lovers onie Snd ^frien*!!^ always, never met,*! again in this 
w^rld. .) , • 

^ WRat the Quf>en*s Aiotives^ may have been I lf,n6w not, 
whether of desperate conviction thjit retreat wp not pos- 
sible, or o( desperate effort to‘ eiitice the man to her even 
at this .last hour: let them go.Vi She h\bl)d* to her resolve 
rtfext day ; she fac^d the remnant of her friends, all she had 
left; lastly, ^she faced the^strong man himself, and like a 
doll in his a'rrps suffered hjs lying kissed upon her lips. 
And* she never reproached him,^being paralysed by the 
knowledge of what he would*liave doiie if she had* To see 
him throw up the head, expose the hairy throat, ,]to see him 
laugh could nbt bear that. *' 

On this day the eve of her wedding, she. found out that 
"^er courage had el^bed. Things fright9^.«ied her now which 
before she Mrould have scoffed at. A May marriage — hers 
was to be that : and they wh,o feared ill-luck from such gave 
her fears. A Highlanci wom&fi became possessed in the 
street, and prophesied to a crowd of people. She said that 
the Queen would be a famous wife, for she would have five 
husbands, and in the time of thq fifth would be burned. 
‘Name them, mother — name them.!* they (fri9d ; and the 
mad' creature peered abotit with her sly eyes. ‘ I dinna see 
him here, but the third is in this.,J;own, and the fourth like- 
vvisef!* ‘ The fourth ! ^ Who is he?*' ‘He’s a Hamilton, I 
i»ken that fine, and dwells by Arbroath. I doubt his name 
wi]l be JoclsL* o . • ‘ . 

• Lord John ! The Lord of'ArbroaA — why, yes, she had 
given biniva great horse. They rehearse this tale ^t dinner, 
and s«e Bothwell «gil)w jed, and hear the Queen talk^W 
herself: WiM they burn hie? «> Yes, y^s, »that is the punish- 
ment of light women. Poor souls, they burn for ever ! ’ 

She carried the thought about with h^r all ,dayyrand at 
^dusk wac much agitated when they lit the candles. About 
•• 

^ I anj unwilling to intrude myself and my opinions, but feel drawn to 
suggest th^ the latter was her motive. If she ihad beaten the Countess at the 
eleventh houf, could she not beat the Eart? Was she not Htmtress to the 
utterance? * Lfjt God (Who made hef) pity her : I do ^lieve it. 
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supper-time Fathe<^ Roche, aslcing to speijc wth her, was 
admitted. He tolU her that his * conscience Uvould nq,t 
permit him to*be any longer in her 5ervic>ci •feo4h*\vell had 
refused to he murrie^ with the na&ss ; Jn Father J^och^s 
eyes thls^would be no marryigc at aH. S)^c was an^ry fdr 
a secemd i^i her old royal v^ay^- her Tudor way ; iQovctf 
towarcis him swiftly as if »hd would have quelled him with 
a forked word*;j£^t stojiped mid-road and let her Iiands 
I unclench theAiselves.^. ‘ Yes, yes, go yotir ways — you wiil 
I find a wcll-tfoddcn road. Why •should y'ou %toj)?^ I need 
t you no morct* *Hc would have kissed hcr^lmfids, but she 
put them behind her and^stood still till he had gone. Th(*n 
to bed, \^ithout prayoi's. ** 

At ten ^o’clock of the rgorning slic was married to him 
witffout state, without religion. I'herc was yo biyiquet : - 
the city acted 4is if unaware of anything ^one ; aud after 
dinner she rode rijvay with him to Hferthwick. Mefvill,* 
Des-Essars^, Lcthihgton went with her, Mary, Seton and 
Carwood. Bothwcll liad his ,own friends, the Ormistons 
and others of mean degree.* ♦ 

With tears they put her to bed ; but she had non<*. ‘ I ' 
would that I might die within the next holir,' she said to 
Des-Essars ; and he, grown older and ‘drier suddefil/ - ‘ By 
my soul, ftia’aVn, 4t shomd be within less time, to do you 
service.’ * 

She shook her head. ; N(), you are wrong. , He needs 
me not. You will see.' *Shc sent him, away to Ijis mwery, ^ 
and remained alone in hers. * 

It cannot be known when Jthe Earl^wpnt upf^ lie stayed 
on in the parlour bek>iv, drinking wftli his friends so Irmg 
as they, remained above-board, talking loudly, pasting «f 
*What he had done and of what he^ should do yet. ijc took 
her back to Edir^uygh within few days, giovcd thereto 
by the urgenc)? of public affairs. * 

Th^se v^ho h|d not seen her go, but now saw her return, 
did not like her Ipoks — sq Icadcn-colourcd, so listless knd 
dejected, so thin she .secme;i. The French Amlxissador- 
Du Croc, an old friend and a sage— waiting for ^dicrtcc, 
heard a quarrel in her* cabinet, heard Bothwcll# mock and 
gibe, dejfert with little ceremony; and* then t^e^uccn in 
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hysterics, cabling' for friends who had gone — for Living- 
stone, for F4emipg. , 

Carwood cam^iin. ‘ O madam, what do you lack ? ’ 

•'* My , courage, my. courage.’ 

' Carwood, withjia scream- ‘ Gfpd’s sake, ma’am, put down 
that knife ! ’ - r ^ ^ 

‘The krife is well enough,’ says she, ‘but tne hand is 
numb. Feel me, Carwood : I an\ dead in tji? hand.’ 

*- Du Croc heard Carwood grunt as-^he tus^/led. ‘ Leave 
it — leave? it— give it me ! But you r,hall. Yoii are Queen, 

but my God tqv me. Leavc^ it, I say 'The Queen 

began to whimper and coax for ^fhe knife — called it her 
lover. Carwood flung open the winderw and threw it on to 
the grass. 

No doubt the. worst vv'as to be leareca nu uuuul iduhiwch 
had reason to b^ nervous. At the coui)<i,il-board, to which 
he ordered f|pr to come, he told her what was 'before her. 
The lords were in league, clustered about the Prince : he 
was not ashamed to tell her in Vhc hearing of all that she 
' was useless without the child. Dejected; almost abject as 
she was become, she quailed — shrinking back, with wide 
eyes uj^oii him — at this monstrous pnsult, as if she herself 
had been a child struck to the sopl by*sortietKing more 
brutish than your whips. •'Lord Herries rose in his place: 

‘ By the livsng God, my lord, I cq;;mot hear such talk ’ 

^Bothwell Mias driven* to extenuate. ‘ My meaning, madam, 
that your Majesty can have no force in your arm, nor 
.can^your loy^^l frierjds have any force, without t^ie Prince 
yoKr son be with you. ' You k'/iow very well how your late 
cc/nsoft .desired to have him ; and no man can say^he was 
not wisp. Believe one, mgidam and these lords will beST’ 
me out -he is* every whit^as necessary to ^your Majesty 
and me.’ - 

Huntly, on the Queen’s left, leaned beheld hei: chair and 
spoke inca fierce whisper: ‘You forget, J think, that you 
speak to the Queen, and of the, Queen. The Prince hath 
nothinfgtt>ut through her.’ 

• ‘By Ood, Gc^rdie,’ he said, whisf)ering back, but heard 
evef^ywhete,^; and wfeat have *1 but through her ? I tell you 
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fairly we have loist the main ‘unless we can ‘put up that 
cockerel.’ 

The Queeh tried to justify herserf to ti«r l^^rant. ‘You 
know^that#! lia\ie tried — you kno\¥*thaJt.my brother worked 
against ijie ’ ^ 

‘And he was wise. Bift npw he •is from home; we 
must Iry a^ain.’ 

She let hej* •fiead sinjc. ‘I am weary — I am \^ary. 
Whom have *ve*to sejad ? Do you trust* Lethington ? ' 

Thii> was not hear^ ; but t^ethingtdn saw Bi)thweirs 
eye gleam r«d apon him. ^ ^ * 

‘ Him? ^ I would as ^oon go myself. If he worrrfed In 
there, do you supposy we cdlftd ever draw him out again ? ’ 

‘ No,’ she said ’aloud, 1 am of your mind. Send we 
Meivill, tRen.’ 

He would n^)t have Melvill : he chose I^erries. 

They sent ou^^ Lord Herries on li f|;uitless errand ^ 
fruitless in*the main sense, but fruitful in anotl^er, since he 
brought back a waverer. This was the Earl of Argyll, 
head of a great name, but^^titn no head of his own worth 
speaking about. ’He might have been welcome but ffir the 
news that came with him. All access to •the Prince had 
been refused to Herries the momertt it was khgVn on 
whose behalf he asked The Countess of Mar mounted 
guard over \he door, and would n tt leave until the Queen’s 
emissary was out of the house. There was jnore than 
statecraft here, as Herries had to confess : witclcraft from 
the Queen was in question, from the*mother upon the child.i 
The last time site had been to see him^ they ?j^id, she l^ad 
given him* an appleyi ^vhich he played with and presently 
cast down. A dog picked up, ran under fhe ^bje*with 
itv-and began to mumble it. The^ dog, foaming anct snap- 
ping, jerked its life., ‘T<reason and -•lies!.’ roared 

Bothwell, whcf was present ; ‘ treasoli heaped on lies ! 
Why, when was ^our Majesty last at Stirling?’ He had 
forgotten, ftiough ^he had pot. -?> • > i - 

‘ It was the night before ypu took me at Almond Brig, she 
said ; and, when he chuckled, broke out with vehepaewce of 
pain, ‘ You laugh at it !• ,You laugh still, Q Chsist I Will 
you laugh at my graveside, Bothwell ? ’^^^She hjd*her head 
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in her d wgpt miserably. It was grievous to see her 

axT(d not we^ tog^ Yet tljese were no v4mes in which to 

w^p. 

- 

>0n ^jtne same day in which Lord Lindsay departed, to 
join ihe Lords, at Stirling, Huntly also, most unliappily, 
asked" lea^^ to go to his larfcs. ^ The Queen 'used him 
bitter, ly. She could be gentle with any^e^ther and move 
tfe^ir pity : with hdm she must always be" girding. * Do 
you turq traiJ:or like your, father? Have you toq kept 
a dagger fo^^my last hours?' Ue did not* break into 
Reproaches, nor seek to justify hiqjself, as he might have 
done — for no one had tried to serv^e Ijer at more peril to 
himself. He said, ‘ Madam, I have tried to repair my 
faults (jommitted against you,' and turnd away with a 
black loqk ot despair. He went north, as s^p thought, lost 
to her: it was Bot^iwell who afterwards,, told her that he 
had gone to sunimon his kindred against the wai> which he 
saw could not be far off. So scornful are women to those 
who love them in vain — that si^^ould surely have touched 
•^her, but did not. Lord John HamiltOxi took Huntly's 
empty place, too powerful an ally to be despised. 

TheoEarl of Argyll came and went between Stirling and 
Edinburgh, very diligent to accomfnodate^the two cities, if 
that might be. He dared r— or was fdol enough— ^to tell the 
Queen that all would be well if she would give up the 
Kind's murderers. ^ She replied* ‘ Go back to Stirling, 
|j|ien, and take them. I do give themiijup. It is there you 
shall find them.' Whether he knew this to be truth or 
no^ for certain he cfid^iot report the^, message to the* Earl 
of Mprton, It would haye farecj ill with him if he had. 

Before fie could*pome back, a baffled but hone^^ intesn 
Mediary, JLethJ;ngton had Sed the Court and^ taken his wife 
y^ith him. He wentoout, as he said, to ride’iit the meadows ; 
lp<lid ride there, but did not return. His wife slipt^away 
^pS^ately, and joined her man at Callendsff ; thdncej'^when 
Livingstone sen^them word that he "could not harbour 
the^ Quip's enemies, they went on to Lord Fleming's, 
w house, and finaU^ to Stirling. It was a 
the gentle gy-1, flying like a thitf at her 
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husband’s biddifi^, should write no word, tior send any 
message to th^ §ueen ;• it was i to Ithe last few 

faithful that^the Queen toofe no notice. , All^sh«*was heard 
to say wgs fhait Fleming could sfct be blamed fcjr paying 
her me^chet. 

Mercheta Mulierum^ Matke^ of Women — the money-fee 
exacted the lord 8f th 5 soil before a girl could be wed, 
clean, to the jnafti who cftose her ! Livingstone had paid it, 
Beaton hadip 5 id it^ she, Queen Mary, God knows! htid 
paid it deep. She sl^ook her •head — and w^is Ffeming to 
escape? ‘•Nvi 1 but. Love — that exorl:jtaAt lord — will 
have it of all of us women. And now’s fof ybu* 
Seton 1 ^ » 

She looked strangely ^t the glowing, golden -haired girl 
before hdr ; the green-eyed, the sharp-tonguec^ 
last of her cOf ad venturers of six years agone. Fair Seton 
made no promises ; but all the world kjiow^ that she alonh 
stayed by^her lad^ to the long and very end. , 

Returned from Stirling, my Lord of Argyll, with per- 
turbed face, disorderly dre^ft, and entire absence of manners, 
broke in upon the Queen’s privacy, claiming secret Vords,* 
* The lords were prepared for the field. They intended an 
attack upon the lower town by land and water ; tfh^y would 
surrounds HoiyroodhouSe, seize her person. 

She flaihed. ‘ Yoh’ mean my husband’s. It is him they^ 
seek.’ • 

He did not affect to deny it. She J^ent for BgthweH ant^ 
told him all. > 

Bothwell said : ‘ You are/ight. Tl\ey wan;: me. \Yell,. 
they shall not havo jne so# easily. * You and I will away 
this night to Borthwick. , Arbroath will be* half. way .to us 
by no^ and the Gordons not far tchind. Let A^am^ go 
and hasten hisj^rother. ^Jadam, we should# be speedy. 

She took Seton with her — having no other left; she 
took Des-Essars. Arthur Erskine was to captain 
roodhousdl Bdthwell hs^d, perhaps, half-a-doz$n of his 
dependants. They went after dark, J^ut in safety. , . - 

There, at Borthwick, they stayed quietly through ^the 
8th and 9th of June : cljse weather, with thuncfei^ breviang. 
No newt of Huntly, none of the Hamiitons. Bojhwel^was 

2 I 
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out each day foj long sfTeHs, spying dtnd judging. He 
opened comfeuni^tion with Dunbar, got^’in touch with his 
own country. At-home sat thf^ Queen with he^^ two friends, 
very sile;it. ^ ’ ,, 

®\\^hat was theije to sc.y ? Who could nurse her broken 
Ifeart ^ave this phf man, who fcfiid no thought to do it, nor 
any heart of hJs own, either, td ^pard^for her ? Spited had 
ke be^n by Fortune, without ddubt. He had had the 
Cfown and Mantle of Scotland in his pair ol h?nds ; having 
schemed, for six ydars to got them, he had had there, and 
felt their goodly, weight : and here be was now in hiding, 
trustifig for bare life to the help of men who had no reason 
to love him. Where, then, \^ere his friends ? He had 
none, nor evet had but one— this fair, frail woman, whom 
he had /iesired for her store, and had emptied, aUd wculd 
now be rid of, 

^ If* his was a sorr^' case, what was hers ? Alas, the heart 
sickens to tt^ink of it. With how high a’head came she in, 
she and her cohort of maids, to win wild Scotland ! Where 
were they? They had receivedi^heir crowns, but she had 
‘*besoilt’d and bedrabbled hers. They had* lovers, they had 
children, they had troops of friends ; but she, who had 
sought "^yidh panting mouth for very love, had had husbands 
who made love stink, and a child denied her, andmo friend 
in Scotland but a girl and a poor bdy. You s£ty she had 
‘'sought wrongly. I say she had overmastering need to 
^seek.'fi Loye she mu^t ; and if she' ioved amiss it was that 
^e loved too well. Y6u say that she misused her friends. 
.1 deny that "a girl set up where she was* could have any 
friends at alf. She wai^ a well of sweet> profit — th6 Honey- 
pot ; and they swarmed about her for their meat like house- 
flies ; apd when that Avas got, and she drained dfy, they 
departed by the window iri^clouds, to settle and fasten about 
’ the nearest provand tiiey could meet with : Saitrion or honey- 
comb, man’s flesh, dog’s flesh or maid’s flesh, what was it 
to fhem? In those days of dreadful sflent Waiting at 
fiorthwick, less than ^ month after marriage, I tell you 
very pimply that she was beggared of all she had in the 
world, aadoknew it. The glutted flies had gone by the 
window, tjiejgorgedcats ha<Cscampered by the dos&rs. So 
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she remained alcjne with the mai\she hSd rfsked all vO get, 
who was scljjiem^ng to be rid of •her, was brofen, 

her love was murdered, hfer spijit was ’gone f what more 
could sift suffer ? • One more tRing*--bodily terror, bodily 
fear.' * * 



CHAPTER X 


THE KNOCKING AT BORTHWICK 
■* 

The loth of June had been a tonderous day, and \^s 
followed' by s stifling night. In the lower parlour where 
tjie Quedn lay, the candles seemed to be clogged, the air 
charged with steam.' Mary Seton sat on the flopr by the 
couch, Des-Essars, bathed in sweat, leaned against the 
window-sill. In the hall beyo.id^COUid be heard Bothwell’s 
.voice, grating querulously to young Crool^stone and Paris 
about his ruined chances. He was not laughing any more 
— was pot one, "it was found, to bear misfortunes gaily. 
His tongue had mastered him of late, and his h^nd Joo. He 
had nearly killed Paris that morning with one smashing blow. 

Tflere came a puff of iind, with branches sweeping the 
window, the pattering, swishing sound as of heavy rain. 
^ Thank God for rain 1 Baptist, the window, lest I suffocate, 
the rain will cool the air.' He set it wjde open, and 
leaned out. there v/as no rain' at all ; but the sky was a 
vapbrous vault through which; in evdry part, the veiled 
moon'dHfured her light. He saw a man standing ton the 
grtiss as plainly as fou sec this paper, who presently, after 
cconsiderin^ hirft, went awa/ towards the wsoffs. It might 
have been one of their own sentries it might have been any 
one 1 , but why did it make his heart beat?' He stayed 
where he‘was, watching intently, considering with himself 
whether he should tell the Queen, or by some ruse let my 
lord havft ‘warning without her knowl^ge. Then, while he 
was h^mifiell’ing it out, she got up ana came to the^window, 
aui^caneilowr hiip,*her hand on his sj^oulder. 

‘ 484 
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‘ Poor prisoners, you ancf my Baptkt. . 

He turned to her wfth bu»nihg ^y«# ‘ Madam, there 

can be no prison for me#where you aref^bift* my heart 
walks wkh yoftrs tJ;irough all space/ ^ 

*M}i heart,’ she said,. Mimps,* and #oon will •be 6^- 
ridd^n ; ^and then yours^^wijl stop? You are tied to 
me, and I to him. T*he world has gone awry with us, 
my dear.’ 

Very ne#vous, oy* account ot what he had seen, ne nad 
no aaswei* ready. Thought, Teeling, p*assi#n, desire, were 
all boiling»arlti stirring together in his lya'in. The bloo^ 
drummed, at his ears, li^e a caU to arms. 

Suddenly — ^it ali came^tvith a leap — there was hasty 
knocking at the hall doers, and at the same instant a bench 
w&s overturned* out there, and Both well w^nl^ tirampling 
towards the lounck Des-Essars, tensely; movedt shut the 
windows and barjed the shutters ove# tb^m. The ^ueen 
watched ^im — her hands held her bosom. » What is it ? 
Oh, what is it ? ’ ^ 

‘ Hush, for God’s sake*? Let me listen.’ 

Mary Seton ‘opened the parlour door, as calm as she 
had ever been. They listened all. * 

They heard a clamour of voiceS outside. ' Bbthwell ! 
Bothwefl ! TLefe us in," 

‘ Who are ye ? ’ * 

* We are hunted mep — friends. We are here for our 
lives.’ 

Bothwell put his ear close to tne auur , his moutfi 
worked fearfully, all his features wej;e distorted. Heav^^ns I 
how he listened. , * 

‘ W^o are ye ? Tell n^ that.’ 

‘Friends — friends — friends!’. 

He laughed Jiosribly — with hollow, backing* noise, likq. 
a leopard’s &)ugh. ‘By my God, •Lindsay, I know ye 
now, for a fine false friend. You shall never takj me 
here/ * . 

For answer, the knocjking was* doubled; men rained 
blows upon the door ; and some ran round to th»\tin 3 ows 
and jumped up at thorn, crying, ‘Let os in-*-fet us in 1 ’ 
Some ^lass was broken ; but the fhutter Jidld. Mary 
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Seton held .tlie Queen close in her atos, Des - Essars 
stood in th/j do!)Fway with a arawn sword. Bothwell 
came up ic hiih for a moment. ‘ By God, man, weVe rats 
^ a'' drain — damned rats, by my soul ! Ha he turned as 
PaHs came down f**om the turret^ where he had be^n sent 
to spy.. ^ 

The houre, Paris said, was certainly surrounded. The 
torches made it plain that these were eneraies. He had 
seen my lord of Morton on a white horse, my Lords 
Hume and Sempill and som5 more. 

^ They all looked at each other, a poor ten that they 
were. 

‘ Hark to them now, master,' says Paris. * They have 
a new cry.* .. 

Bothwejl listened, biting his tongue. 

‘ Murderer, mv\rderer, come out ! Come out, adulterous 
thief f* This wa/5 Lindsay again. There, was no sound of 
Morton*s voice, the thick, the rich and mellow note he had. 
But who was Morton, to call ff?r the murderer ? 

Paris, after spying again, said that they were going to 
hre th^ doors ; and added, ‘ Master, it is hot enough with- 
out a fire. We had best be off.* 

Bothwell looked at the Queen. dear, I must go.* 

She barely turned her eyes upoi:) , him ; but^.sTie said, 

* Do you leave me here«? * Scathing question from a 
bride, had a man been able to obserye such things. 

He said^ ‘ Ay, I do.,, It is me they want, these dogs. 
Vou will be safe if they know that I am away — and I will 
tak^iCare thqy do knojy it. I go to Dunbar, whence, you 
shaK hear from me by some meanst^ Crookstone, come 
you with k^e, and come you, Hobbie. Paris, yov stay 
here.’ ( ^ 

‘ Pardon, master,’ says Paris, ‘ I go wi^h^?our lordship.* 
Pale Paris was measured with his eye. ‘ fll kill you if 
you do, my fine man.* o 

‘ 'f hat U5 your lordship’s affair,* says Paris with deterence ; 

* but first I will show you the way out. There are horses 
in tlife Undercroft.* 

BothwdU lifted up his wife, heU her in his arms and 
kiss^"her^\^icer ‘Fie, you^are cold!* he said, ind put 
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her down. Sh^ had lain Kstless against • without 
kissing. 

He turned at once ancU followed r'young Crook- 
stone foltewed* hinv It seems tjfiat bis got clear pff inMhe 
way ho intended, for the.r^oises otitside^the hous^ cpai^d*; 
anddn t^e grey of JJhie rnqrning, before tjiree o'clock, all 
was quiet abou^ the policies. They must hav^ been within 
an ace of captXnIng hin^: in fact, Paris admitted afterwards 
that they ^re but y bowshot away at bne time. 

The Qfleen sent •Seton^for Des-Essy^ ’at about four 
o'clock^ in the morning. ^Neither mistress nor maid haS 
been to bed. * 

He found her in a high fever ; her eyes glowing like jet, 
her face white ind pinched ; the stroke of lij^r certain fate 
drawing dowA her*mouth. She said, ‘ I ^have ooen a false 
woman, a coward^ and a shame to my rac^.' 

* God knows your Majesty is none of these^' 

* Baptist, I am going to jjiy lord.' 

* Oh, madam^ God formd you ! ' 

‘ God will forbid me presently if I do not. It* shoulfl 
have been last night — I may be too !ate. But make 
haste.' 

They procured guide of a sort, a wretched poltroon of 
a fellow, who twice tried to ru#i for it and leave them in 
Yester woods. Des-E^ars, after the second i.ttempt, rode- 
beside him with a cOcked pistol in^his hand. From •Yestjr 
they went north by Haddington, for fear of Whittingjc- 
hanje jyid th*e Douglases.* As it .w^is, ,theV had to^skict 
Lethington, and Secretary's tine grey house there in 
the p;irk ; but the place was close-barred — Aotlung, hindered 
them. They passed unknowrj thft-owgh Haddington, 4:he 
Queen desp^rj^te^y tired- Si^ftteen hours •in the saddle, a 
cold welcome at the end. 

Bothv^ell received them without cheer. ‘You would 
have been wiser to haj/e stayed. Here you *are in the 
midst of war.' 

* My place was by your side.’ 

The mockery of the thing struck him.all at (Srnce^. This 
schemed-for life of his— a vast, emptt.shell qf 4 housbj 
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‘ Oh, God/' I stcken of this folly ! * He turned from 
her. 

She had nothing to sav, could hardly stand on her feet, 
^eton tdok her to bed '' ► 

A ^message next day from Huntly in Edinburgh. 
Balfour held the Cattle.; all Jthe rest of the town was 
Grangers. Morton, Athorl, and I^ethington were rulers. 
Atholl had Holyroodhouse ; Lethingtoil' ‘and his wife 
were with Morton."^ He himself, said Huiitly, would 
move out in a day or two and join the Hamiltous at 
Dalkeith. Let’ Both well raise -the Merse and meet them. 
He named Gladsmuir for rendez^ ous, on the straight 
road from Haddington to the* city, fiv2 miles by west of 
Haddington. 

Bothwejl r^ad all this to the Queen, who said nothing. 
She was tthinking of a business of her own\ as appeared 
A\^en she was alQne.(t She beckoned up Baptist. 

‘There's uot a moment to be lost. Find me a mes- 
senger, a trusty one, who will^ get speech with Mary 
Fleming.' 

' ‘ Ma(dam,' says Baptist, ‘ let me go.* 

‘ No, no : I need you. Try Paris — no ! my lord would 
never spare him. And he would deny me again. Do you 
choose somebody.' 

‘ What is he to say to her, ma'am ? 

‘ He shall* speak to her in private. She knows where 
njy coTer isr— my casket.' 

0 Ah! this was a grave affair. Des-Essars . made up his 
mincjL at onc^. ‘ Mad^m,' he said, ‘ let me advise your 
Majesty. Either send me, or stnd nc t)ne. If you send 
me« I wiji ^tiring the casket bach. That I promis'^. If 
you send one — if you do not remind her — it will slip 
her memory.' 

The Queen's eyes showed her fears. * Remember you. 
Baptist, of my casket. If Fleming were tOn betray me to 

Lethihgton * No need to end.i* 

Again I say, madant, send me>* 

She thought; but even so her eyes filled with tears, 
which began ftto fajl fast. 

‘ JJe&restyn^dam, jdgo you weep ? * 
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‘I cannot let ^ou go. D5 not ask»me-^I need you 

^^Be leaned to her. ‘ Al*, whaj: can tcf Kelp your 

Majeety?* „ , r - j 

She took his hand. ‘^ay. You ane my onlj^ friend. 

The end not far. yave^»littl^ patience stay. 

' But your cajket J ' , 

She shook ;hKr head ‘Let all go now. Sta^ you 

^ ‘ Certainly I will stay with you,’ he said. • ‘.It ^ill be to 

see you triifmph over your enemies.’ 

And again she shoci hff bead. ‘Not with a broken 
heart ' ’* Then in a frightened whisper she, began to tell 
him her^fears. ‘ Do yoti know what they make i;eady for 
me? The stake, and the faggot, and the fireV fire for 
the wife that^slewher husband. Baptist, 
forsake me now!.» This is my secret ^cnowledge. Meyer 
forsake me 1’ She hid her face on his shoulder and cried 

there, as one lost , i. Uo 

Bothwell burst into the room : they sprang apar];. He^ 
wafC, news. 'We ".arch to-m«ow w,lh 

the lic^ht. My men are coming in— in good ordpr. Be 0 
gc^dchger, madam, % with God’s help we shalf pound 

HowXlfG^d'help us, my^ord,’ said she, ‘who* have. 

'''P^JhTS'inydear.'aiest^withalangh/wby, 

then, we will l\elp ourselves. 
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Grange, that fine commander, ^ot his back to the sun 
and gave, the lords the morning advantage. ‘We shall 
jpant, no* more than that,’ he told Morton ; by ten o’clock 
they will be here, avid by noon we shall be through with it.’ 

‘Shall we out banner, think you?’ says Morton. 

‘ Nay, my lord, nay. Keep l\,er back the now.’ Grange 
, was fighting with his head, disposing his host according to 
the lie of the ground, and his reserves also. He took the 
field be|brp dawn, and^had every man at his post by seven 
o’clock. 0 There was a ground mist,f'ind the sea all blotted 
out : everything promised great heat,. , 

, They were to be seen,*" a waiting host, when the Queen 
crested Carbery Hill and watched her men creep round 
abouf ; with Erskine beside her she could make them out 
^rquebusiers, pikemen, and Murrays from Atholl on the 
•lowest ground (Tullibardine leading them), on either .wing 
hoi^men with, spears. They Rad a cduple of brass field- 
pike^ in t-ont. One could sec the chiefs walking their 
horses up and down’the lines, or pricking forward to confer, 
. or clustering together, looking to where) one pointed with 
his staff. There was Morton on his white horse, himself, 
portly roan, in black with a steel breast-pkte— white sash 
across it-^in his steel bonnet a Tavour of white. White 
waSj their badge, then‘^ for, looking at them in the mass, 
the hoSfWas seen to be spattered with it, as if in a neglected 
field Qf jfc^pies cand corncockles there grew whitg daisies 
int^?spersed.o The^^out squSre man tp leather jerkin and 
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buff boots was G^nge— on a •chestnut h©rse*;|with him to 
their right rode*Atholl on a blaek-^Atholf in dred surtomt, 
and the end of his fine beai^ lost in the •wfAteVash which 
he too hSd. Who# is the slim tideo-in black— ^aun^g^ 
Atholl 'like a shadow? but careful Mr. S«c»etar^ 

Lethingtcsn could haj^e tl\c^e #obseqtfious shoulders, that 
attentive cock qf the hejad ? Lethington was -there, then ! 
Ah ! and there^ l3y one’s soul, was Archie Douglas’l grey 
young heac?, and Ijfe white minister’s .ruff, where a ftd 
thread of blood ought'»to be. Glencairn was there,* Lindsay, 
Sempill, Rdthes — all rtiose strong tradesmen, who had lie^ 
for their profit, and wei^ nqw «ome to claim wages : alt of 
them but the trader* of traders, the white-ha^ided prayerful 
man, thej good Earl of Moray, safe in France^ waiting 
his turn. * 

So prompt tis they stood down there in j:he grey haje, a^l 
rippling iy the he?^ ; without sound of Itunippet or any noise 
but the whinnying of a horse ; without any* motion save 
now and then, when somg trooper plunged out of line and 
must pull back— that thing of all significant things^ about^ 
them was marked by the Queen, who stood shading her 
eyes from the sun atop of Carbery Hill. * * Oh,^ Erskine ! ’ 
she said^ * ol^ Bothwel V they have no standard. /Against 
whom, th< 5 n, do*we fight ? ’ 

Bothwell, exasperated by anjftety, made short adswer ; 
* It is plain enough to ,€ee what and who they are. They 
are men — desperate 'men. They ^re» men for*whorft losfi 
means infamous death. For, mark you well, madam, ff 
Morton lose this day he loses his hgad# • 

‘Ay,' she gloonfed, ‘anfl many more shall lose thfeirs. 
I will iiave Lindsay's and Archie’s — and yoi^^halt h^ve 
Lethington’s.' 

‘ I would Ijarje Vad that> long*ago, if you*had listened ta 
me. And now you see whether I wa^ right or wrong. But 
when wogien t«dce to ruling men ’ • 

She touched 4iis arm.- ‘ Dear friend, for whom I ha^{e 
suffered many things, do* not reproach me at this hour.' 
The tears were in her eyes — she was always tjflick at 
self-pity, * • 

But ne had tur^ied his head. **fja! the>^ neecTHne, 
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I see. Fofj^ive me, madam, I must h^ve a word with 
Qrmiston.* f He lialuted and rode down to meet his allies. 
Monsieur Da Croc, the French Ambassador approached 
hei^ hat rn hand. He was full of sympathy ; bu'i?, with his 
qwn theories of how to end thi ^ business, could tiot give 
adviceii , ^ 

Sir James Melvill, watching the men come up, shook his 
head at the look of them. ‘ No heart in their chance — no 
heart at all,’ he was heard to say. 

The Queen^s forces deployed acrc'ss the eastern ^ace of 
^Carbery Hill in a long line which, it was clear, was not of 
equal strength wfth the lopds*. became less so as the 
day wore; for had you looked to its right you would have 
seen a cpntinual trickle of stooping, running men crossing 
over tocthe enemy. These were deserters at the eleventh 
^ur : Bothwell xode one of them dowvi, chbsed him, and 
when he fell drovorhis horse over him and over in a blind 
fury of rage,<. trampling him out of semblance to his kind. 
It stayed the leak for awhile.; but it began again, and he 
had neither heart nor time to deal with it. Where were 
the Hamiltons, who should have been with her? Where, 
alas, were the Gordons ? In place of them the Borderers 
and Foresters looked shaggy thieven — gypsies, hill-robbers, 
savage men,, red-haired, glum-faced,, many without shoes 
^and s6me without breeches. The tressured Lion of Scot- 
land was in Arthur Erskine’s hold : at near ten o’clock 
BothWell bade him display it. It unfurled itself lazily its 
fell length ; but there was no breath of air. It clung about 
•the^taff like .so much jyater-weid ; and they nevei;. saw the 
Lioh. No matter ; it would be-a signr to that watchful host 
in* the : now let us see wdiat flag they dareoto fly. 
They waited tensely for a group of them together — the 
jQueen with her wild tawny hairt fallen lpo} 50 ,^her bare ^thin 
neck, her short red petticoat and blue scarf ; Bothwell biting 
his |ongue; Ormiston, Des-Essars, sage> Moivsieus Du 
Qroc. • 

They saw two men^ come out of the line bearing two 
spears blose together. At a word they separated, backing from 
each othel? a great white sheet was displayed, having some 
pioSUre upfon it — gti^n, a blot like bjood, a wavy legend 
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above. One couti make out* a tree ; but^wh^twas the Ved 
stdn ? They talked— thS Quean Very aiV excitedly. 
She must kfhow what this .was— she wguld^^go* Sown and 
find gut-^it wa5 some insult, she -^xpejcted. Was ♦that >ecl 
a fire?^ Who would goi^ Des-^:ssar.| offered, but % 
refused hip. She chpse Lcjrd, Livingstone for the service, 
and he went, gallantly (jnough— ^and returned, ^ scared old 
optimist indcqft* However, she would have it,, ^ she 
learned thatjthey had the King lying ddlad under a tree, ahd 
the Prince* his son Spraying af his feet— with the legend, 

< Judge and aiVenge my cajise, O Lord V ‘ "Phe red was 
not a fire, but the Prii^pe's rot^. The Queen cried out : 

* InfamJ^ 1 infamy ! • They Arry their own condemnation 
— do you not see it ? ’ If anybody did, he did not^say so. 

Monsieur Du Caoc had his way at last,^and wa« allow^ 
to carry message^ between the hosts. ^ The burden of ^ 
that he bPought back was that the lords would obey the 
Queen if she would give up the murderers, whom they 
named. The offer was mtiicrous, coming from Morton — 
but when she ordered Du Croc back to expose it, h? fairly* 
told her to read below the words. They had come for 
Lord Bothwell. ‘ I will die sooner than lei .fiim be 
touched,^ safti she. /.Let some one — Hob Qrmiston, go 
you — fetcli Grange* to speak viith me.* Hob weilt off,^ 
with a white scarf in lys held-up hand ; and* the Queen * 
rode half-way down* the hill for ^he. parley. •The^reat; 
banner dazzled her : it was noticed that she bent her heaA 
down, as^ one rtdes against tjie sun. , 

Grange came leisively up towards her — a rusty man of 
war, slyi-ewd, terse, and wejathered. He could pnly repdrt 
what his masters bade him : they callod for the surrender 
of the murdeaers.^ She fiamed and faced^ him* with her^ 
royal anger.® ^And I, your sovereign lady, bid you, 
Grange, go ovjr there and bring the murderers to me. 
.Look, there goe^ one on his white horse I And merp 
shirk two after him, hidii^g behind. him — the one with a 
grey head, and the other with a grey face. Fetch. )^u* me 
those.^ , 

‘BalfH snarled Bothwell,.* we tal^^for e^ef. LeNme 
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sh6ot down^thiS(4og.* A Hepburn — qi{iet and sinewy — 
stepped oujf of ^Ije ^ranks with a hors6-pistol. Grange 
watched hunVwitl\out moving ^a muscle; but ‘Oh!* cried 
pic Qu^n, ‘what villainy are you a^ut?* She ^ruck 
dchva tjie pistol-ajm, — as once before she had struck 'down 
fawdpnsyde's. 

Both well, red in the lace, said^ ‘l^et us end this folly. 
Let hem who calls for me come ai^d fetch tne. I will fight 
with him here and now. Go you, Grange", and bring my 
Lord Motf-ton hither.* 

‘ No need for, his lordship, if I will serve your turn, Earl 
‘bf 'Both well,* say^ Grange. ^ , 

But Bothwell said, ‘ Damn*" your sq,u1, ^ fight With my 
equals. None knows it better than you.* He would have 
no onecBelqjv an Earrs rank — himself being now, 5 ^u 
^st recollect, JDuke of Orkney and Zetland — and it 
%oufd be Mortpn ^r choice. 

Grange, instructed by the Queen, rode back. They 
saw Morton accost him, listen, look, over the valley. He 
called a conference — they talkedVehemently : then Morton 
*and Lindsay pricked forward up the hill, and stopped 
within hailing distance. 

Yoh# Bothwell,* efied Morton, ‘come you down, then ; 
and have at you here.* 

The Queen *s high voic'i called clearly back, *‘He shall 
never fight ,with you, murderer.* 

Lfiidsay^ bared bis head. ‘Then let him take me, 
madam ; for I am nothing of that sort.* 

‘ Nc^ no, Lin<^say,*^ said Bothwell; ‘I have no quarrel 
with you.' ^ 

•Tlie.Rarl of Morton had be^n looking at Bothwell in 
hi3 he^yy, ruminating way, as if making up his mind. 
JYhile the others were bandyiqg their cri^, the Queen's 
"Voice Hashing and shrieking above the resi:, he still looked 
and turned his thoughts over. Presently — ^in his time — 
be ^ave JLindsay his sword and ^walked Jns horse up the 
hill to the Queen's pariy. He saluted her gravely, ‘With 
yoifr gracious leave, madam, I seek to put two words into 
my Lord«Bothwgirs ear. Vou see„I 4iave no sword.* 
jnfo Ql^ef^ looked at oneq, to her husband. He^nodded, 
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gave his sword tcjl Huntly, ahd*said, * I ^ ready for ybu/ 
They moved ten yards apart ; Moftoij talked ^id the other 
listened. ^ 

‘Bothwelf, my man/ he said^' there’s no a 4Tjucklc?»tq 
pick -between us, I doubj — I picked cjae card a^id ybu 
another ; but I have the afdvantage ye just now, anti 
am no thPat minded lo .take it Aip. Man ! * he chuckled, 
‘ye stumbled •"sorely ^hen ye let them find for the 
powder!’ ) 

‘ Gf t on? get on,’ ^%ys Both^ell, drawmg a great breath. 

‘ I will,’ Moirton said. ‘ I am here to ajvf^e ye to make 
off while you cam G 9 your^ays to Dunbar, and*avt)i^ 
the coiftitry fo% awhile.* 1^1 warrant you you’ll not be 
followed oversea. All giy people will serve the Queen — 
ha<?e no Tear fo.^ her. Now, take my advicg • fairly 
given. I’ve rjp wi^h to work you a ityschief^thougiL 
mind you, I have the power — for yoi^ ai^ I have*b^ 
open deafers wittf each other this long tim^ And you 
brought me home — I’m not jone to forget it. But — Lord 
of Hosts 1 what chance fl^e you against Grange ? ’ He 
waited. ‘ Come tiow, come ! what say you ? ’ 

Lord Bothwell considered it, working* his strong jaw 
frpm side to side : a fair proffer, afi honourable .proffer. 
He looked aft the forces against him — though he had no 
need ; he Icnew them* Better men ^han his, because Grange^ 
was a better man than l^e. That banner of rgurder— the < 
cry behind it — the Prince behind die; cry, up gn the*rock, 
of Stirling ; in his heart he knew that he had lost th# 
game. No way to Stirling-^no way/. ^Bi^t t^e othpr )jray . 
was the &a-way — the^old free life, tft*e chances of the open 
water. Eh, damn them, hg was not to be King*#£ Scots, 
then I But he had known that^ foi» a» week. Tie* turned 
his head and ^w the se^ like® molten gold, and far off, 
dipped in it,® ^ fittle ship with still sails— Ho! the 
sea-way 1 ^ 

‘By G&d, »forton,’ he; said, ‘you may be serving me* 
Pll do it’ 

‘Go and tell her,’ says Morton; and they both \^nt 
back to the Queen. ^ 

Both took off their bonnets. Bothwell sai^ MadSm» 
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WC' must avQid blpod-sheddiRgf if we may|and I have talked 
w^th my lord of Morton. He makes an orfor of fair dealing, 
which I Hrakpn. I haveaplear road to Dt,nbar, thence 
where All these Jiosts will follow you iS I am not 

thcre^ , They pay, me the compliment of high distr^ist, you 
perceive. After a little, I doubt not but you shall see me 
back again where I would alWays . oe. Madam*, get the 
Prince in your own hands : all depends tupon him. And 
now, kiss me, sweetheart, for I must be away.*v 

She h^ard him — she understood bin — she believed him. 
She was cunous to observe that she felt go dittle. Her 
Voice when she afnswered him had no spring in it — it was 
worn and thin, with a little grating sasp^in it — an older 
voice. 

‘ It taay .be better so. I hate to shed good blood. 
Whitherjshall I write to you? At Dunbar?.* In England? 
f'landers?* TJiere had been a woman in Dunkirk — she 
remembered .that. 

He was looking away, answering at random, searching 
whom he should take with hhii, or on whom he could 
' reckon to follow him if he asked. ‘ I will send you word. 
Yes, yes, you wi*ll write to me. You shall know full soon. 
But now i cannot stay.* 

Morton had returned to his friends. 

‘ Baris, come you with me. Orniiston, are you for the 
sea? No?. Stay and be hanged, then. Hob? What, 
man^ afraid? Where is Michael Elliott? Where is 
^rookstone ? What Hepburn have I ? * He collected 
. six or eight— both the Ormistons decided for him — Powrie 
an(i Wilson, DaigleisK, one or two more. 

' He <J(C>ok the Queen’s hand gaily. ‘ Farewell, fair 
Queen f' he said; she, ‘Adieu, my lord.* He leaned 
towards her: One kiss, imy wife!* but she drew back. 
‘Your lips are foul-^you have kissed too i/iany — no, no.* 
‘I must have it — you must kiss me* — he pressed against 
her.^ For awhile she was agitated, defending herself ; but 
then, with a sob, ‘ Ay, take what you will 01 me,* she said 
— ‘^it is Jittle worth.* He got his cold kiss, and rode fast 
through «his sca^ttering host. Th.js 'going of his was the 
Parthian ^hot. He« had beaten her. Desire was dead. 
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The Queen skt still — with a face lik^ a iVfk he 

gone ? * she ashea Des-Essars m a’ wl^/sp^A*. 

‘ Yes, think God ! ’ said^he. 

She shook herself into actionj3%athered up tbe^reinsj'an^l 
turned^ to Erskine. * Corpe,* she jaid, ‘^e Will go^ 9 wfi^to 
them now.* u " . " 

She surrendered to. the Karl Atholl, who,, with Sempill 

and Lindsay, cffime up to fetch her. Followed bygone or 
two of her friends— l3es-Essars, Mdvill, Du Croc, and 
Livingstopie — she down the hill Trom hen) host and 

joined the-otlicr. Gr 0 ,nge cantered up, bajehfeaded, to pieet 
her, reined up short, t< 7 ok her, hand anc? kissed it. Mkny 
followod him-T^ilesicairn, Glamis, young Ruthven. Each 
had his kiss ; but then came Archie Douglas smelling and 
smiling for his^and got nothing. She dre^w ,bkck from 
« him shudderipg : Ji^ might have been a snake; he said. 
Lethington was not to be seen. ThCi, hast stood at ease 
awaiting iier ; thd white banner wagged and , dipped, as if 
mocking her presence, ^ Take that down,* she said, with a 
crack in her dry throat j '"but no one answered her. .She 
had to go close- by the hateful thing— a daub of rbd and 
green and yellow — crowned Darnley crudely lying under a 
tree, a crowned child kneeling at *his feet, spejjs/ing the 
legend out of his mouth. She averted her eyes and blinked 
as she passed it: ah ominous fiilence greeted her, ^sullen 
looks ; one or two steady starers showed scornhh familiarity 
with * a woman in trouble * ; one said^ ‘ Losh ! ’ .^.nd spat a^ 
she passed. ^ 

She was led through the ^urrays, Humes, hnd Lipds^ys ; 
murmurs gathered ealpout her ; all "eyes were on her mow, 
some passionate, some vindictive, some ianat»cf,^ "Dn a 
suddem a pikeman raif out of his^ ranks and pointed ^at 
her— his face, was Burnt almost black, his eyts showed 
white upon iU ‘Burn the hure!* he Graved, and wl^n she 
caught her breath and gazed at him, he was answered,*^ Ay, 
ay, Aian.^ I^ 'her burn^ herself clean. To the, fire witji 
her ^ /) 

Her fine keart stood still. ‘ Oh ! ’ she said shocked into 
childish utterance, ‘ oh, Baptist, they spea,k of »rKe. ^ 
will burn me— did you hear tfiem ? ’ Her hea4 was tWojvn 

'J K 
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bacK, her arn? across her face. She broke^into wild sobbing 
— SNot the fire! ■ Nat the fire! Oh, pity me! Oh, keep 
me from th-.mV’ 

c ^ Quick* man,’ said, Afholl, Met us get h6r m.’' Orders 
w^fe shortly giveg, lieutenants ^allop^ left and right to 
carry the words. The companies formed ; the monstrous 
banner turned about. Morton '’bade sound the ^advance; 
between him and Atholl she was jled towirds Edinburgh. 
‘ If Ersicine is a man he will try a rescue,’ thought 
Des-Essaw*s, and looked over his shoulder to Cirbery Hill 
— npw a bar^ bi;ae. The Queen’s army hacf vanished like 
the smoke. ' d 

So towards evening they came to ^ town, heralded by 
scampering messengers, and met by the creatures of the 
suburb, horrible women and the men who lived upon thftn 
-YTfiancing about her, mocking obscenely, hriling her as a 
spectacle. She bowed her head, swaying about in the 
saddle. Way was driven through ; they passed Under the 
gates, and began to climb the ]ong st**eet, packed from wall 
to wall with raving, cursing people. They shook their fists 
at her, threw their bonnets ; stones flew about — she might 
have been killed outright. The cries were terrible — ‘ Burn 
her, burm her! Nay, let her drown, the witch!’ Dust, 
heat, turmoil, a brown fetid air, hatred and clamdur — the 
Jiouse^i seemed to whirl and dizzy about her. I'he earth 
rocked ; the people, glued in masses of black and white, 
§urgefd stiffly, like great sea waves. Pale as death, with 
^lut eyes and moving, dumb lips, she wavered on her seat, 
helc},upiOn eifhe^.side by a mar’s arm. Des-Essars prayed 
aloud that a stone rnighl: strike her dead. * 

•They’tugk her to a house by, the Tron Church, ^ house 
iruthe High Street, and shut her in' an upper room, setting 
^ guard aboututhe door. The y^hite banner was planted 
before the windows, and the crowd swafnfecT all about it, 
shrieking her name, calling her to come jout and ^ance 
before them. Her dancing w^s notorious, poor soul ; 
many a mad bout bad she h^d in her careless days. 
‘ Sht)w* your legs, my bonnie wife 1 ’ cried some hoarse 
shoemaker*.'- ‘Ypu had no shamq Vo do it syne.* This 
lasklU* tillc^'n^ar midiiight — for when it grew dark* torches 
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were kindled from end to •end^ of the street, drum"^ and 
pipes were sH going/ and many n i danced. •The 

Queen d<^ing this hellieh ni^t wa«»criuohM upon the 
flcvor, hiding heu face upon Maryj Seton’s Bceom. *^Ekes- * 
Essats knelt by her, -cjfreening her j from the*windpws. 
She neither spoke^nor y;ept~|^seen\ed in a stupor. Food 
was brought her, butjshe would not move t!o take it; nor 
would she ofxfn her i^iouth when the cup was b^fd at her 

Next’ morning • having had a few hours’* peace, the 
tumult b^gaVi betin^s — by six o’clock the din was deafen- 
ing. She had had it* sop in* wine, and was calmer; talked 
a little, even 'peeped through the curtain ,iat the gathering 
crowd,. She watched* it for, perhaps, an hour^ until they 
Ijrought the ihermaid picture into action — her^>elf naked to 
the waist, v«th a fish-tail — confronted 4t with •the, mw^er 
flag, and jigged, it up against it. This aifgered her ; colour 
burned'in her white cheeks. ‘ Infamous I Swine that they 
are ! I will brave theq;i^all.’ 

Before they could stop her she had thrown ppen ^e 
window, and stood outside on the balcony, proudly sur- 
veying and surveyed. * , 

^ At firstj there w^^ a hush — ‘Whisht! She ‘will likely 
speak \yi us,’ 'they told each other. But she said nothing, 
and gave them time to mark h%r tumbled bodice and shoft 
kirtle, her wild hair.,and stained face. They howled it 
her, mocking and gibing at herif-the two banners flacked 
like tailless kites. Presently a horseman ^ame at a foot s 
pace tjirougl^ the press. »The ricfej: whe^j h^| saw keryulled 
his hat down ove^ kis eyes — but it was to^o Slfe had 

seen ®Lethington. ‘Ha, traitor, whose raVme T sav^ 
once,’ she called out, in a voice desperately clear* and cold, 
‘are you come, to join* your* friends against** me? 

Mr. Secretary, and greet your Queen in the way they will 
tea^:h you. f)r go, fetch your wife, that she ma)\ thank 
her benefactress with you. Do you go, Mr. Secretary?* 
He was, in fact, going ; for> the crowd had turned 
against him and was bidding him fetch ^Js^wUe. Give 
us the Popish Mari*es*together, sir, andiwell redd Sjotland 
of them a’.* 
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‘ kid Scotland of this fellow, good people,' cried the 
Queen, ‘ and there Will be room for one honest man*' 

They jeered dt her for her pains. ‘ Who shall be honest 
wher^ ye are, woman? Hide yourself — pray to yo»!ir idols 
— that they keep ye»from the fire^'i « 

‘Oh,* men, you do" mei.wirong,' she began to moan. 
‘Oh, sirs, be '^pitiful to a woman. !Have I ever harmed 
any ? ' .. ^ 

1 hey shrieked her down, cursing her for a whch and a 
husband-kifler. ‘The flags were jigged* together again — a 
stqne|,f»broke the window over her head. Des-Essars then 
got her back by force. , ^ 

It is amazing that she could' have a^hoaght in such a 
riot of fiends — yet the sight of Lethington had given her 
one. She* feared his grey, rat's face. She whispered it id 
D^£ssars. ‘ Baptist, you can save me^ Qiiick, for the 
love of Christ ! ThekCoffer ! the coffer ! ’ . 

He knew what she meant. That coffer contained her 
letters to Bothwell, her sonnets— therefore, her life. He 
upderstpod her, and went away wilhout a word He took 
his sword, put a hood over his head, got out of the backside 
of the house, over a wall, into the wynd. Hence, being 
perfectly unknown, he entered the crowd in the High* 
Street and worked his way down the Canorigate. He 
fctended to get into Holyroodhouse by the wall and the 
kitchen window, as he had done many a time, and notably 

on the^night of David's slaughter.^ 
c 

• Dee-Bssars .*had? gone to save her life ; bul whether he 
did if or no, .he did not come back. She wore herself to 
thread, ®pidding up and down the room, wondering and 
fretting aibout him. Thb new anxiety made her forget the 
street ; but ‘^towards evening, when her nerves were frayed 
and raw, it began to infuriate her — as an iricessant cry 
always will. She suddenly began panting, apd stopd hold- 
ing her breasts, staring, moving hero lips, herobosom heaving 

* The casftet, which was not at Holyrood, is supposed to have been secured 
^ Bothwell irP the Castjp, where it was to be ^utid in due time. But Des- 
Eftsars did not know that. Nor is it clpar to me how Bothwell hod found 
opportunity to get tt there, o r 
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in spite of her Hands. ‘ God ! lyiother^f G<Jd ! Aid t?ie ; I 
go mad,’ she*cried, strangling, a»d*‘ Air ! I luffocate I* and 
once mor^, threw open thfc win^pws and Idt irf the hubbub. 

.She’was really tormented Ibr air and bj-ea!h. Sl^ tore* 
at hdt bodice, split it oi:»n and stowed herself nakAl to the 
middle. 

‘Yes — yesj— you sKall look upon me as I vtas made. You 
shall see thfeif I am .a woman — loved once — loved ijuch. 
See, see, my flesly?’ Horriljle scandal ! — but the poor soul 
waj mad. 

•Soon Sfter this sbme of the lords capfe to her— Lhid»y, 
Morion*, and Athol?. T|je» windows, they said, must be 
closed at oncfc ; they feared a riot. They would take her 
back tp HolyroodhouSe if she would be patieni; But she 
*must be rendered decent : Atholl gave her4iipc!oak. She 
had quieted immediately they came, end thanked l5|cm 
meekly^ . 

They took her away at once. Mary Seton followed 
close, but was gently [u^hed back by Lord Morton. ‘ No, 
no ; she must^come alone. You shall see her aftej- a litije. 
You cannot come now.’ For the first Jime in her; life, as 
I believft, Mary Seton shed tears. , 

A yery, strong gn^rd, with pikes presented, hedged her 
in. Sljp reached ft)lyrood on foot, and was shut, into her 
own cabinet. It was empty dnd dark but for the candle 
they had left with hsr. She snatched it up, and jpegan *a 
mad, fruitless hunt’ for her casket.. It was not’ in its place — 
it was no\^ 4 here. She hunted until she, dropped. She 
began, to tear at herself »and to, shriek. Doom< Soom ! 
She must be burrfei. They had taken he); coffe^ Sn^ was 
alone*— condemned and alone. 

Then Des-Essars crawled out 'of* the dark orchis hhnds 
and one kne^, dragging a broken, leg jffter Him, and fell 
close beside her, and kissed the hem of her petticoat. 
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She sat op the floor, and had his hdid at rest on her lap. 
Her hands v/eie upon him, and so he rested, The greaf 
te^ fefl fast and wetted his hair. 

Her grief was Silen-t and altogether gentle. Still as she 
sat there, looking before her with wide unwinking eyes and 
lips a little parted, she was un''oij).ociOUs of what she was 
spfferingor had suffered: all about her was the blankness 
of dark, and without her knowledge the night fell ; the 
dusk like A vast cloak gjithered round about her, fold over 
fold ; and still she sat and looked at nothing with her wide 
unjvinking eyes. Slowly they filled .and brimmed, and 
slowly the great tears, as tirey ripened, fell. There were 
rib other forme of grief, none of griePp high acts : only their 
bitter symbol^lamentaticm embodied in tears, and nakedly 
th^e. 

•‘Ntty,emov©« not your hands-»-nay, touch my brows: 
my h&d ewhes— I am blind.’ The lad supine in her lap 
pleaded Iff wh^pers. 

Gentleovoiced she 'Answered him. ‘There is no work 
left for my Kands^to do, but tB tend, thee, my dear.’ 

He lay dumb for awhile ; then said he,: ‘ You shall not 
•blame ^e. It is not here— not in the house.^ I know not 
where it is, « They are seeking it now. He came here with 
two archers. He snarled like a foji to find me.’ 

‘ Who*\fas this. Baptist ? Was it Lethington ? ’ 

‘ LeJ^)ingjlc?n. He telieved it wasdiere. He forc^ that 
knowledge from his wfe * 
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She said, * Pjeming too^> ^ 

< 1 fought. Thdy tried td t^ll them \^here 

I had hid^it. They lifted and*threyr*nTt. mb\m hurt — 
cannot thove.* Oji, they will ha!Ve if now.^ 

^ Riest, my dear, rest. * Think tio mcjre of it. Th^y*haVe 
all. but jne.* Out thejieaft this poor nameless youth 
she was to learn goocj love ; but to learn it only to know 
its impossib^iV* No| for her now, not for her It Not so 
could she* ever have loved ; no ! b\ft she coulcT be kind. 
She, stopped hei| Jiead ov^r him and t breached softly 
through tht? dark-*-‘and^ I, Baptist, yours if you 
will.* * ^ ^ 

sighed**. ‘Oh,’that^ it were possible! That night 

when you looked bacV* — that night you let me take 

temem’ber yod of that ? * 

She knew *hii thought and all hi§ hear\.* Her^,^n 
were at leagues of distance : but she^couid not now rerase 
him kifidness. * She stooped her head lowpr towards his, 
and whispered, * Baptist, c^n you hear me ? * 

‘Yes, yes.* * 

‘ My last giPft — all I have left : yours by right. • Do you 
hear mo? Listen — understand. I am* yours now — I am 
• forsaken by all but wu.* 

He* yoved* uneasily, sighed again. ‘Too late, too late: 
I lie dying here.* ' , 

She leaned down ^yet nearer ; he felt he^^ warm breath 
beat upon him — quicli and short^aryi eager. If I "die this 
night, and if thou die, I will love thee first.* 

‘ Ah 1 * said he, ‘ I knov^ very well, that ybu desye Jo love 
me now.* 

‘ yow knowest thou,, my love ? * 

* By the way you lean to me, and*by other thyigs. 

She said,* ‘You are vijell schooled in love.* - ^ 

‘ Not scfvfdf; he answered ; ‘ bift I am well schooled in 


you, my Queen.* , •r . tt' 

* Prove mq, then — desire of me — ask — talje. I snaii 

never deny thee anythir^.* . 

Again he said, ‘Too late, too late. You cgnnot-^and 
I lie dying. Yet, :^in^:e the dead can dp you^wo wrong, let 
me lifi here at rest, that I may die Wying y^u.. 
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Sae stooped to kiss him. She anointed him with her 
hot ^ears. ‘ Rest, i est, my only true lover ! ’ 

* Peace, ^ -srdd he * Met me sleep. I am tired to death.’ 

She kisjeeJ his eyelids. He slept. 

!Men came about the doo- — more than one. She sprang 
from her mate and kneeled to face that way, screening him 
where He lay short-breathing. They knocked, then opened. 
The torchlight beat upon her, and sho\/ed her dishevelled 
and undone. She covered her bosom with her crossed 
arms., ‘ What Is ? Who comes ? ’ 

‘Madam’ — this was Lord^ Lii}dsa/ — Mt is I. I have 
horses beyond the wall. It is time to be goi^.ig. You and 
I must take the road.’ 

‘ Whitbei;, s»r ? Whither will you take me so late ? ’ 
J^^o Lochleven, pa’am.’ 

* You order mi ? By whose warrant ? ’ 

‘ By the Covncil’s. In the name of the Prince.’ 

‘ It is infamy that you do. J c^nrx)t go. I am alone 
here.* 

' ‘ Women, clothing, all, shall follow with good speed, 
madam. But we iliust be speedier.’ 

‘ If I refuse you — if I command ^?’ 

‘ I cannot consider with your Majesty, the effect Qf that.’ 
^ ‘ Do you take me, Linds;y — you alone ? No, but I will 
di*e here sooner.* ^ 

^Lord Sempill spoke., j I offer myself to your Majesty, 
with the consent of the Lords.’ 

. Sh^ rc^e up ^then. ,/ I thank you. Lord Sempill : . I will 
go with you.’^,^ * ^ 

She gai^' ]^im her hand, which having kissed, he held. 
He wouldjbave taken hei aw^y then and there, but that she 
pulled againct him. ‘I leave my ^servant ,de,ad here. He 
loved me well, and I him. Let me pray awhile ; then 
I will 50.’ . 

Pes-Essa^rs turned to his arm’s length from the 

ground. He could not his legs. ‘ I am a prisoner 

also — ^akCime.* , 

* You, my man says Lindsay : ‘ unlikely.’ 

She ‘withdrew her ^hnd fromoSempill’s by leave, stboped 
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over the fading and kissed *his eyes. , ‘ Adieu, my t\est 
love and last friend — adieu, adieilj ^ I hfeve been death to 
all who hsAje had to do with meV Sh$ Missed* him once 
moue. 

* Sweet death,^ said Df^-Essars? 

‘.Comif she said to Lord^ S^mpdl, 'and gave nim ner 
hand again. He led hfr away. 

Des-Essar^ fell his Jength upon the floor. Sht would 
have turned back to him : they hurried her forwarcTbetMieen 
thein. ‘ ^ 

The do8r Shut up»n Qu§en Mary. 



EPILOGUE 


fWliEPEIN WE iUvE A GREAf M^N GREATLY MOVED 

It is said that when the Earl of Mo'ay, in France, received 
from the messengers sent out to him the news that he wife 
chosen Regent of Scotland, he bowed h's head in a very 
sKitely manner gnd said little more than ‘Sirs, I shall strive 
in this as in all things to do the Lord’s will.' Pie added 
not one word which might enhance or impair so proper a 
declaration; he remained invisibie to his friends for the 
Riree oi four days he needed to be abroad ; and when he 
set out for the north, travelled in secret and mostly by 
night~aAd still chose to keep apart. As secret in his hour, 
of success as he had been in those di" defeat, admifible as 
his sobriety may be, we ^must make allowances’ for the 
{fiortification of a learned man, Mr. George Buchanan, who, 
having labouj-ed to be of the heralding party, found himself 
aiy his baggage of odes bf no more account than any other 
body. Was the chilly piety of sych a receptidn as my lord 
had \iou^safed them all’ the acknowledgment he cared to 
admit ^f^S3''fcieni alliances, of sufferings .shared, of^,hopes 
kept alive by* mutual fo-stering ? Could a man look forward 
to any comjmuni|iy of mind .in the future between a prince 
wlio would not recognise his old friends and th'oie same tried 
friend^ frozen by such a blank reply to their embassage? 
Mr. Bflchanan urged these question? upon his fellow-legate, 
Sif James Melvill of Halljill— a tratjeller and fine philosopher, 
who,*withj^ less latinity than ^eijearned historian, had, I 
think, morftqjhlegm. When Mr. ^uohanan, fretfully ex- 
claiming uppn the isolation of his new master, went' on to 

So6 
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concern himself Kvith poor *Stotland's <^e,* and to m'^ise 
aloud upon Kin^s Log and Stork^^Sir Jt^es twiddled his 
thumbs ; wH^n the humanist paused for. a iVpJ^^fie got it. 
>GeQrdie,*my man/, said Sir Jam^s, ‘my counsel 40 you i§ 
to bi(le®your good time, c^i^d when* that timd comers .to* ca** 
jcanny,as,we have it f^mili^rly.. Remember you, that when 
you sang your bit epith^lamy at the marriage-door of Log, 
our late King,* ^Ithougl^ he never stinted his largg^s (but 
rewarded you, in my opinion, abundant?)^), he had no notfon 
in tho worfd what 3^ were about, and* (as* I believe) paid 
you ^he mcffe'fhat you'mighj: end the sooner*.'* Late or §oon 
you wiy be heard by r^w gracious lofd, and late br soon 
recompensed. «ile '■too will^ desire 3^ou to stop, my man : 
not because he does nat understand you, hut because he 
ufiderstands yoij too well. Mark my word.s np^.* This 
was a curious prophecy of Sir Jameses, in cyme senso curjoi^ly 
fulfilled. ^ In the yery middle of his orjtioi> the orator was 
desired to stop by the subject of it. 

Not until .the RegenJ w^s in Edinburgh did a chance 
present itself tot Mr. Buchanan of declaiming any of his 
Latin. This, be it said, was no fault of Mr. Bucftanan’s* 
who, if abhorrence of the old order and Acceptance of the 
Kew, ejyressed with jyission at all * times of the. hay, can 
entitle a jjian to not;c;e, should certainly have, had it before. 
Some, indeed, think that he got it by insisting upon having 
it ; others that he prov.ed his title by exhibiting the heads* 
of a remarkable work which afteryasds made %some ‘Stir in 
the world : he was, at any rate, summoned to the Castte, 
and in tjie presence of the Lord Regent S^otlan^, qf the 
Lords Morton, Cra\^furd, »Atholl, ^Argyll, and. Xindsa^, of 
the L?irds of Grange an^ Lethington, anci qjf withers too 
numerous to mention, was allo\^red to deliver himself of .an 
oration, long^ftvecytafed, ip. the Ciceronian manner. 

The occs^sion was weighty, the theme worth)^, the orator 
equ^l. J'antce^molis erat was the burden of his discourse, 
wherein the late miseries of God’s people wpre sho\yn 
clearly to be, as it were,, tl^e travail-pangs of the august 
mother of new-born Scot^n 3 . From these, by a series of 
circuits which it wc/uld be long to folV>w, hb* passed to 
consider t^e Hero ^f the hour ; and ;^pu may sufS that 
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th'. extraordLridrVfdignity and reserve whii:h this personage 
had recently shown v^ere not forgotten. They were, said 
the orzX.or^'fectjon'ibley not only os coming froni a man who 
had never failed of hnmihliy l^fore God but as cfowning a 
life-long trial of sgch qualities. . The child is fathet of the 
man. Who that had even known thig magnanimous prince 
had seen him otherwise than remote, alone in contempla- 
tion, li^^potted front the world? , In a f>eroration which 
was so finely eloquent that^enthusia^m broke in upon it 
and prevented It from ever being finish d, he spoke to this 
effeqt : — 

*Tt is furthermore,’ he said, ‘a 'ingular merit of your 
lordship’s, in these days of brawl and adrertisement, that 
you have always approved, and s'dll do approve yourself 
one who*' like the nightingale (that choice bird), avoids tfie 
mqjtitude, but enriches it, quasi out of the dark. For as 
tne little songster in his plain suit of brown, hardly to be 
seen in the twiggy brake, pours forth his notes upon the 
wayfarer ; so has your lordship, hiding from the painful 
dusty mart, ravished the traffickers therein to better things 
by yoiir most melodious, half-hidden deeds. O coy bene- 
factor of Scotlarid ! O reluctantly a king ! O hermit 
Hercules!" O thou doer-of-good-by-stealth 1 • Here he 
turned to the Lords of the Privy Council. ‘ Conscript 
Fathers, we have prevailed upon our Cincinnatus to quit 
bis plough |est haply the State bad perished ; but with 
him have come to sucepur us those virtues which are his 
peculiar — to which, no less than to those which he hath 
in egmenunity whh ay saviours of Commonwealths, . our 
extreme tribute is due. Let ur. respect Austerity whenas 
we* find !^t, ^respect True Religion, respect Abnegation, 
respect, ^above all, the tender feelings of Blood and 
Family, lacerated (alas!) ‘of late in a^prmcely bosom, 
(jreat and altogether ‘ lovely are these things' in any man: 
in a statesman how much the more dear in that ,the}i are 
rare!^ BuJ; a greater thing than austerity and the crown 
of true religion is this^ Conscript Fathers, that a maa* 
shotfld 4ive through blood-shedding, and ftot see it ; that 
he should ^Convqrse with bloody orfien, and keef> clean 
hand!! F/!)r,King pavid said, will wash my hands in 
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innocency/* and j said well/ h*aving soj^ * need of tjie 
ablution. Conscript Fatiiers! Xhh qian'^ath the rather 
said, ‘‘But I will keep my, hands Innocently dgafi, lest at 
any ^imedustral water fail me ard I j)erish?' Q wise ^nd 
honourable resolve ’ , ** 

Irrepressible applause bVoke .^n upon this peroration, 
and just here. The^ R^geftt \vas observed tp be deeply 
moved. He h^S covered his face with his hand ; ha could 
not bear (it^was thought; to hear himself so openiy^faistd. 
Wheq silerice was rt^ored, in bbedience* to his lifted hand, 
speaking vrftlf difficidty, he said, ‘ I tjiank you, ^Mr. 
Buchanan, for your hf^no\jrab^e and eai^est words*; rfbn& 
the les5 honour^le in yourself in that the subject of your 
praise is unworthy of tjiem. Alas ! what San a man do, 
se^c in tHe midst of so many and great dangjrSj but keep 
his eyes fixed lippn the hope of his calling ? , He may 
suffer grievous wounds in the heart and allections, grfevoift 
bruises tcPthe conscience, grievous languors o( the will and 
mind : but his hopes, are fixed, his eyes are set to look 
forward ; he cannot altogdher perish. Yourself, sir, whose 
godly office it *is to direct the motions of princes anc? 
governors# that way which is indeed the^ way, the truth, 
; 2 nd the life, can but add to the bbligations 'wjfich this 
young (as dew- born) nation must feel towards you, by 
continuiilg me stea'dtast in tho^e things for whic4i you 
praise me, I am touched by many compunctious thorns—* 
I cannot say all that f would. hjive suffered lon^ and 
in private — I feel myself strangely — I am not stro»^ 
enough^as ySt So do yqu, Mr. Buchanan, *so dojyou to 
me-warcl, that I may jun, sy ; and iftia^, ruilnidg — please the 
Lord apd Father of us all— that, running, P may»:^tain.«^ 

It was fel^ on all hands thdt more woyld have been a 
superfluity. ^ Buchanan was Very ready to have 
continued ; but my Lord Regent had need of repose ; and 
my iLord of ^qrton moyed the rest of their lordship% that 
they go to supper : whicl^ was agreed to, and so done. 


th:^ end 
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SPECTA * The Forest Lovers* is no mere literary totfr de force^ 
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by the author’s excellent s^yle.” ' ^ 

DAILY TELEGRJfPM. — “ Mr. Maurice Hewlett’') ‘ The forest Lovers’ 
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ingeniqus and enthralling ro.'^ancj.”. * t 
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has been a fresh sensation. Mr. Hewlett can write ! \^hat a sense of colour, 
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“Such historic imagination, such glowing colour, such crashing speed^*set 
forth in such pregnant form, carry me away spell-bound, j . . ‘ Richard Yea- 
aud-Nay ’ is a fine and original rcmance.” ' 

DAIL Y TELEGRAPH. — ‘ '>The story carries us along as though through- 
out we^were galloping on strong horses. There is a ruSh anu^^^v^ur about it 
all which sweeps us off our fee? till the end reached antPthe tale is done. 
It is very clever, very spirited.” > ^ 

DAILY NEW^.~P' A meniorabre book^ over-l3ng, o^er-charged yith 
scenes of violence, yet so informed with the atmosphere of a tumultuous time, 
written with a pen so vital and picturesque, that it is the reader’s li^s to skip 
a i^ge.’’^ ‘ 

DAILY CHRONICLE.-^^^^ft have to thank Mr. Hewlett for a <nost 
oeauiiful and fascinating picture) of a gloriouwtime. . . . We know of no other 
writer to-day who could have done it.” 
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the n»c quality df colour, the dcHcatdlw flavoured phrasing ; 
ind literary gifts, in short, by'^virjuc of which Mr. Hewl^ 
J^place, and a place all by^hiroself in modern fictioif.f ? 
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ail one of the pleasant Eversley Seri»p — a form in which it may be hoped, for 
Hite of UHfteding world, that it is to make many new ftiends. ^ 

' GAZETTE.--*^ Kxm fiw<h.iating book, and well worthy 

Oflh^l^Sodcompimy in whichdt ifods itsd^ 

“It wears the ‘crimson of Ever^ey* in^good company, 
aiid it meti^:^ honour. In truth, we eai^ hardly iniagine a pleasanta late 
I^^ H^R^ed f<£<r a<^ear bn'ejme suimy island, with tr^, a few Irieh^, 
wooden case cdhtaining the cfaUre * 'Eversley ’ Series*- 
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A Novel i 


■ By 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


DESCRl'^TIFB NOTE* 

% 

Mrs. Atherton’^ new novel is an audacious ex- 
perimerit. She h^s writtei^ a lustoric^l romance, 
blaiTdiffg imd^iinafV personages ^ith real ; but the 
kings of hrr romanc.e.jire the living Empej^rs of 
Germany and mistria, slje done her best 
to give a vivid ponyaiturfe of both in imaginary 
cirJlmn|tances. To contrive her pjpt, she invents, 
forhermne a daughter of Ihe Austrian Emperor, 
young and bea*tiful ; ^^ile her hero is^an idealised 
American, born to countless millions, with brains 
and amktions to use them. The conflicts in the 
book are not fought wiih weap^is, but with money 
on the one hand, royal power yid prestige on the 
other, forces wielded by strong an^ passionate 
character. The action ^centres about the ever- 
present Hungarian crisis, and th^heroine is sl«own , 
using her personal charm first ^o subjugate the 
Hungarians, then to dei'ach from the Emperor 
William his AmericaM Ally, who can furnish the 
funds ^ waf. Mrs. .^thertop*has conveyec^ the 
atmospn^ere of roraan'ie which hangs about the 
ill-fateil^aosburg^house not only by the figure . 
of this imagdiary princ ss, but by her presentmentT 
of the dead Archduke Rudolf s»personahty. 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 


J>ESCRIPT1I^J NOTE 

The theme of ij^s novel is Inrf^ely th^ peaceful 
concjue;^ of the great Louisiana ©territory by 
Amer^an settlers during the years that followed the 
bou^i^na Purot^ase by Thomas Jujferson. The story 
portrays tl^ immigration' of Americans into the 
I.ouisiana territory, settlement therein, and-: 

the gradu.-ff, sure way in *vhich they brought the 
:^ipire sold by France unde0 American rule and 
implanted in ito^ierican social 'and poetical ideas. 
Als(^ Mr. Clj^yrcnill devcjtes Simself son^what to 
describing the liftjof tliat early age in the States 
Aftrder^ig c^The cast bank of thtf Mississippi, and 
the tteals and sta^lar^ which actuated the people r 
of those l^ates, and to putting into the form of 
fiction the whole American spirit ofothe early years 
of the nation. This isjlie second novel in point of 
lime in ^he series oj^nove^ dealing with American 
life which Mr. Churchilf i.s writing. “Richard 
Carvel,” which dealtjwith the R^j/olut ionary War, 
w'as the first, and “ 'I'he Crisis,’’ which dealt with the 
Civil War, vvi^ the fourth. 
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CRAWFORD 


^RESS OPINIONS 

i 

MORNING POST. — “One of the best iKavels, 
in our opinion, that Mr. Crawford has yet pro- 
duced. From the very fir^ pages ... up to the 
I.ast .®. . the story never flags. . «. Not only is 
the ^ ory findyuconceived and developed, but 
the cnaracter-hrawing is admirable.” 

IVOBLD. --'' novel by MS>. Crawford is 

always a boon : when it adds one more to his 
V Italian series, as in the present instance, nothing 
remains, to be desired byfliis readers.” 

DA IL Y CHRO^I&. — ‘ ' The atmo.sphere of 
modern Rome, with its faded grandeur and trans- 
itory conditions, i.s ver^ happily suggested, and 
the whole story is full oT that spf?it of ¥outh and 
vivacity “ikithout whiclt narrative is apt tjLbe dull, 
and romance i.s almost impossible. Mr. Ci^^p^’s 
admirers will pronounce it among the best 
author’s many excellent and winning stories.” | 

ACADJ'^19 ', — “ ‘ The Heart of Rome’ has a 
motive which is at once characterist^ of the condi- 
tions of modern Rome and capable of fine dramatic 
developments, ^'he downfall of the house of. 
Conti is well suggested, and the atmo.«j>herc of the 
ancient palace, with its monldering*magnificence, 
rendered )i{ith real skill.” © 
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German Garden.” ’ 


OPINIONS. 

I l^ILOT , — “This kjok has all tiic charm 

which w'j^cxpect t<5 find in the avrlhor’s wrhings. ... A 


.''^expect 

hook wflich fascinates, and 
down." • • 

*» .dC/l/JAVI/J^-'^Thore is tlic san?e flclicafc; cli 
same .a'ljitle ifnmonr, the same pecisliar qu: 

» inaJe ‘The Soliraiy Summer’ and ‘ Isli/ahelli ;ind h«r 
* lerman Garden ’ so widely fcad and admired. . '. . The 
book is quite worthy of its autliore'S>, and this is higli 


writings, 
i^'jliegun » noUefSHfjr l.aid 


lalilies whitni 


DAIT.Y CffR^NICLE.-^' Anoflu^l^izabcth ' book. 
It l^s tlie same cb.-vm as its inedecessors in that it trans- 
ports the reader out of di'krs into 'lie fresh air, among the 
scented plnewoods, alon^; ^he scadiore, to quiet, ' lialf- 
^jrgotlen nooks.” I ^ 

^ VJ/A.S'.-- “ Thc'^ is uotliing whatlver ?o s^y about it 
.'cccq»l iliatit is delightful.” 

^ \l' JiSTDl I NST ER GAZR’l'T ]'.. — “The book is 

barming.’’ • 

WORLD . — “The book is a positive Ionic, an almost 
ertain .antidote to depression. It full of sunshine and 
,oad-humour and l.aughter-^ vtirl^y companion, indeed, 
o * Klizabeth’s ' other joyous ai?d fascinating works,”* 
vl7'///GV.7i f/d/.-*** Has all the idea^nt^ indefinite 
barm of Ijer former book • . . . Elizabeth, throughout the 
look, is in a reel holiday humour. Whether .she be 
ramping the lonely ro.ad to Vi'tbus, her unconscious coacbj 
nan and the carriage a receding speck in the distance, rr 
>'liuining in fell slippers rouiul the Jagdschloss, her gaiety 
is of that irresponsilile, irrepressible kind which is as 
infectious as it is delightful.” 
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By th^j Author of 

* “ Elizabeth and her 
German* Garden. 


PRE^^ OX/A/OAiS 

» » 

THE SR^C'fA TOR.~-“ KlizabctTi’s ’ satjre is some- 
what cruel, it is in the main justified by tl|e situation 
and the results. For the moral of the story is as sound as 
ihe wit is mordmit. ‘ The*Benefactiess,lin a w;ord, corn- 
nines the ra|e*qift.lities%f hJlng at once wmole^oine, agree- 
%bly malicious, and in full .age^rd with trie principlj|fr of 
the Charity Organisation ^ciety.l^^ ^ » t 

Mr. W. L. ('oUKiNEY in th%BAJtV 7'ELECRAP/f. 

-“ Ilf is dififtultfcto describe by a]|y singlo epithet the c 
peculiai^ckarin which surrounds die work of the authoress | 
of ‘ Elizabeth and her Gfrinan (i.arden.’ . . . Quj^t, tender. | 
incisive, humorrfus. . . . Triumphantly succc.ssfui.” ! 

LITER A TURE.~~'^ Fully equM to ‘ Elizabeth aivl her t 
German Ganlen.’ . . , Maintains its iiiArest throughout' ^ 
and is full of well-drawn characters.” * 1 

Delightful from beginniflg to erwk-*] 
It is wholesome, full of charm and joyoiisness.” ^ I 

ICDA* AZ>.— “ The writer hoWs the^re.mrer, not to lose 1 
her hold W'hile a line of the boeV riniains to be read and 
read again. F>ery character is^living individuality, and I 
every incident is j necessity." ^ | 

MORNING POST . — “ A^i ^cellent piece of work. 

. . . The most atRising 
for some time.’ 

PAIL V NEWS.— ‘'One of the most attracti^e novelj 
we have read for a long time.” 


siij^ reading which has come our way ^ 
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I PRESS OPINIONS 

' SPKCTA / AP . — “ We nre free t ^ t^unfess our lively ad- 

i mir'» •on for the immense talent ’ami vers.Ktility displayeil 
in this extremely sugjjestive anti intciesiiiif; collection.” 

A'A’r'*!'— “ ’I’hese .are the Arabian Nights of that 
tierc-’ old Sultan— Science.” 

A rNPiV.'^O’iir. — Mr. Wells’s baker's dozen contains 

■ much of his most cv.aracteristic ^vork. " 

GRAPIflC. — K.'ich and albl . . is an excellent ex- 
i ample of the work of Us author, in its characteristic com- 
bination p»f untrammelled fancy, wi'vli an unsurpassable 
hmidity of style. " ; , 

ST. /AAfJ"'S'S T/PT E .- ' “ /'il are the v trk of an 
artful magic.an gifted wiUi a sense of humour.” 

DAILY N - AVS SW the charact^ristm elements of 
Mr. Wells’s particular f nsers are in this ’ volume. . . . 
Every line that Mr. Wells writes is readable, and every 
page contain.s somOstriking sentence of sugijestion or satire.” 

CrLOPK.— ' Mr. Wells can be weird or fantastic, o. both 
together. . . . Needless to sa5, therefore, that these tales 
will be read wit!, aviility.” . 

■ PALL MALL GA/.ETTE.-^^ Mr. Wells is, we think, 
at his bc't in this volume of, short storie . 

MORSIXG “ Some of the freaks of fancy 

which are cont.aiued ■ dthin the modest green cover before 
us exhibit mis e.narkable writer at his best.” 
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STORIES ’ FOR 
LITTLE 
CHfLDREN 

With Illustrations by 
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■ PILOT.— '" Enchanting. For sheer ingeinitt.y Mr. 
Kipling’s stories arc un-urpa.ssable. . . . 'riie charm of 
tlu-vc Stories ... is greatly enhartied I'y the author's illus- 
irations. . . .. We need not say that this wiH be par 
\.x<ellcnce llpi childrcn’s^gift-book of the year.” 

SPECTATOR. — ■* Truly are we grateful to Mr. 
Kipling for his liook, a worthy contrihulVjn to a worthy 
literatyre,— a 'literature already ennobled by such monu- 
mta‘s of art as the two ‘ .Alices,’ the ‘ Snark,’ and ail. 
Lea/s nonsense books.” 

TALL MALL (M7.KTZJi- -"Owxi might .ns well 
endeavour to criticise (irimm or /E.sop, Andersen or ‘The 
Water liahies.’ as to criticise ‘Just So Stories.’ 1 he 
hook, immediately on re.ndingr has beepme p,''rt of one's 
childhood, and of the child’s spirit that most <'f us try to 
keep. . . . Most of the t.nles in this book are pPject. . . . 

' It is the bcst.^mall-children’a hook since ‘ Alice ’7‘ "'Lhat 
means it is the best book, loo, (or all wise grown-ups.” 

ATHEN/EUM, — “Mr. Kipling is, at his best, the 
most inspired tell jr o? tales that we have ; he undeistands 
young folk as few writers do. . . . TK'5 result is that 
several of these stories . are perfecL told once for all so 
that other tellers need not hope to compete. . . . Tl^ 
pictures show the author’s real talent in a acw line. . . . 
We are ea«cr to read pfi much more in this vein as Mr. 
Kipling will gjye us.” 
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• 6/the Reckoning. 
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EDITH WHARTON 


PRESS OPINIONS 

• 

Every sentence bites "fieep and leaves «. 
deep impression, and the union of all the im(|Tessions is a 
single whole. This is a stjfiking little book, striking in its 
» simplicity aijd ytnetration^ its pass|bn j*id restraint. . . . 

• To write like this is tone an artist, to hf\’e created some- 
thing ; a cameo, perhaps^ut Ay^gmal aj*d self-coftained 
thing.” * 

AC^DE%y^'' An e.xtremelj* clever Ind suggestiv? 
book.* 

DAILY 7 *ELEGRAPH.—'^\\& venture to prophesy 
that it will live in the reader's memory when the majority 
] of the season’s novels are with the sno^s of yesteryear.” ’ 
j SPEAKER. — “Should hold notable rask amonj^ijlie 

fiction of tljp present year.’ 

GLOIiE.—'^ As a piece if l^te^ary^rt and spiritual 
analysis Mrs. Wharton's wor\k altogether admirable.” 
lYEEK’S S^R 1 ^E\~. — “So well ,tyoportioned. and so 
I rrimirably contrg-ed and wj^ittow, that it reads like a lassie 
! from cover to dbveri « 

VANITY E.ilR. — very powesful and remarkablfi" 
*story A fine novg!.’’ 
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J. L. ALI.EN 


j PHESS OPVNlOXti 'p 

j PUXCH. — T'l'hesloi y is vxcelletU/ in-tiiiLt. willi diar- 
j act«.Ov bree/y with the atmosphere of \\(|tolesome, fiesli 
I' Kentucky." :» 

‘ JAILV T/-:i.FA;RAri/.—^^ Nocareful ir.aiier will fail 
' . to note the fil'qiicnt passa;^es of exipiisile beauty which 
i delig'T both eye ami ear. . . . I he chai'iicter drawinji is 
uKo perfect, ft / . .-Hwa'ys cliarmin.; Ajook ’ ’ 
i J “ Att'.isiicaUy, it^ is a y;reat achievement, 

i Since Hawtliurne diet!, .Xmericr tv\s seen no work of fiction ■ 

: so finely wrought, ‘t ' liiiiiinous, so*ar;.^e-Npirited as this." 

I LITRRAkV //•()/A/./).-“The niihlication of a new 
j novel by James l.ane .\llen is nou^V real event in tlie 
j literary woijid. Of .iK'/^'.ie American novelist his vv.t.k 
stands out most pis ii^nenjy for if" sitjjlc, its thijp^lit, its * 
sincerity. Kis arlistrv pkjees him side by side with Mr. 

[ J. M. H.irrie ai,i^onK /Its- .snipreme literaiy^craftsmen of the 
: age. . . I Im nook oi Strom; and coirvincmg.V 

' SA rL-RlfAY RI-:rP:Ai\-^'^ Mr. Allen ... is full of , 
humorous observation and ipiamt turns of tliousht. And he 
is master of such a^ioantiful and gracious^ style, and has 
such a comnmnd «>f appropri.^tie imagery, that it) is a 
pleasure to reail Ids books for tl nr manner." 

UTA A'A'. — " 'Vbo book is '■trikiy ; and Iteauliful." 

ACAR/'.M)\ — "\t his liest .Mr. .-Mien is ;in inspired 
reader of Kailh. . . . Mr. -^den is a sentimentalist pub- 
lishing his ecstasy ; he is a*^*poel involv'ed in his dream. 

He is ( harming because he is never aloof. ... A liook 
well worth reading " . 


CUTCLIFEE HYNE 


Crown 8 VO 
Gilt top. Price 6s. 


McTODD 


By 

r.UTCLIFFE HYNE 


PRESS OPINIONS 

jr//A.V.7t6'dA-“7hat .Mr. tlyne is a spinner of 
gobd yarns no reasonable reader ctiri deny. He deserves 
to he called the Kipling of the traiiij^ steamer.” 

d/OA’.V/Af/ /'()R7 \ — “The whole hook is breezy and 
Hcrrtlthy. . . . I'he author induces his reac^cr to take an 
interest in the- ‘ disSolu»f .nechanic,’ and to long to read 
more al^out him." 

O (/7'f.O()X. “ A book to case the jaded mind.” 

/M /.A .l/.dAA GA/.RT7'7:. — '' McTodd is a character., 
to ih'e'^-dl as real, as genuine, and as memorable as Captain 

Kettle himself AtAoUine^of fiwsi-class anecdotes, 

amazingly well told.” 

SI'I'.CTA 7'0l \ . — ” He is certainly difTerent in characii r 
from Kettle, and Mr. Cutcliffc Hviie contrivesto vary each 
of his many adventures in a surprisingly ingenious ^uaniier.’’ 

^ 6Af>y>’A'. - “ It is a great tiling to catch the^.'j^dilic’s 
imagination. Si.- (,'onan I )oyle did it in the case of Shc',WJ^ 
Holmes, Mr. Hyne in the case of Kettle and McIoddC 
Kettle may be considered as ‘ retired ’ for a time, and 
McTodd reigns in Id-s sl'ead." 

7'()-7^AV. — ‘‘Mr. Hyne always succeeds in fascinating 
and amusing; ... .A delirhtful liook." 

ST. J A M RS' S Ct^ZRTTK.— "' Breezy and racy, and 
excellent of its kind.* 

PUNCH. — “ Its,Trimming humour." 



ROSa’ NOUCHfexTE’ CAREV' 


Crown 8 VO. 
jiit td^. Price ^s. 

A 

sPASSAGE^ 

PERILOUS 

.By 

R. N. CAREY 


Told with all I^iigi Carey*s" of 

quiet, weii-bred sentiment.” ^ ^ # ; 

OUTLOOK. — • A pretty story of Englislfcoi^ 
lif£ dicing the terribly anxious ‘wifiting days' Cf TSay- 
snnth. '1 he soldier’s youne bride is charmingly suggested, 
and the love portions apprc^ch the idyllic.” 

BIRMINGHAM POST.—^' Exc*eed lndv well ^^fritten.” 

SPECTA TOfR . — “ To people*" wEd’’^^ weary of the 
Mttrjti und Drang of most modern fiction Miss (Sarey’s 
Peaceful pages will be :r welcon.? relief.” 
i TO- DA Y. — “Entire!^ >frorthy of the authoress of ‘Nellie's 
• Memories.’ " * * • • 

VF.RPqOL* MERCURY.— command a 
•popularity quite as great as ' Rue with a Difference.’ ” 

GLA.SGOW “Probably the Roer War 

; has not thus far lent itself to the purposes of fiction more 
happily than it does in the presen '*case.” 

.ST. JAMES’S GA%E^'T^i.—^^Vi\%% Carey has 
strengthened her sWle. Her #iew book^has more forjce, 
freshness, .and liumour than we are ustd to i^eting j^fier 
kindly tales.” 

LITER ARy\vORLD. — “To be counted among the 
most wholesome and attraAive of Rosa Nouchelte Caret’s 
^ovels.” • 


PlES^ ®ftNlONS 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY 


Crown 8vo. 
Gilt to^. Price 6«. 


\N UNSHARED 
SECRtt 

other irtories 

. By 

FLORENCE* 

MONTGOMERY* 


PRESS OPINIONS 

STANDARD . — “Full of grace ^d tenderness.*. . . 
Beauty itthA- than strenglh is the keynote of Miss 
Montgomery’s writing, and to read one of ffer stories for 
the first time is an experitfice not easily forgotten ; it gives 
one a straf^e ^nse l!#it Ae purity of ^fe and the world 
still prevail.” 

SCOTSMAN . — “ TherTSt'^^ood deal of human sym- 
pathy^in the fo'S¥ stories which inake up Phis book, synf* 
path;PwTiich is expresi^d in gr.^;eful words.” 

ABERDEEN FREE The stories are 

gracefully told. The characters are ^leverly and syn^a- 
thetically delineated, and the situatio§s are handled with 
the skill of the practised novelis^.” 

MORN^G POST.—' 
is quite worthy of the author’ 
delicacy and fragrai^e all its 

^JYEERrS .^URF£Y.—"^he story which giv?s its 
name to the bcufll is^ very*touching one, written with the 
purity of sentiment and delicacy of expression for whiS^ 
•Miss Montgomery is distinguished.” 


jvehst. 

lorV ‘d 
its ^iin- 


ith ^at delicacj^ and 
dMlIunderstood ’ ; it has a 



BEULAH jkARIE DIX 


Crown 8vo. , 

' t 

(r^\ to|5i Pr.’OJ 6s. 

BLOy^ OF 

BRECKENHGW ; 

* \ 

By , 

BEULAH MAR,1E' DIX 

Author of ' 

Christopher P'erringham,” «S:c. 


‘ DESCRIPTIVE NOTE 

Th^ scene of this story is laid i? in the years 

■ 1642-45. James Blount, the hero, comes '^oy his father's 
sido of a race of decayea northern gentry, ,jpnti by his 
mother’s side Rsiin the yeomanry. Entering" the King’s 
' army <ts A private trooper, he wins a commission but he 
never winsi soc‘a(. rcQognkion from his brott.er ofTicers, and 
he is left much alctne. The story is told in a series of 
letters, which are stamped witUjil^p impress of their time 
and are instinct with human passior.. 

'^iPRESO>>pPlNIOt(S , 

ACAD£^^k''. — “W^e read the ^ook for the salvl of its 
fine, if remorsele>.s, c^haraAer-drawing, aijd because of a 
sense of’ihe pme soGonvincing, that these dark records 
might indeed have come wijfess of a long past wrong, 
from some forgotten muniment chest.” 

TO-DAY . — “A most charming story. . Both the 
method of telling her story and file story itself are bn'^Iit. 
The whole scheme is carried threugh with skill and arttstic 
ability." e 

SCOTSMAN . — “Few modern historical novels have 
been written with a finer art, or a surer , hand than this 
latest story by Miss Dix. It is admirable .as well as 
strongly original in conception, in construction, and in 
portrayal of /'haraf»er,'.nanners, and the incidents of tlie 
time." *' 


NANCY H. BANKS 

< 


Crown 8 VO. 

Gilt top. Price^ 6s. 


ROUNB- 
ANVIL ROCK 

'By, 

NANCY ,H- banks 

Author of f 

“Oldfield.” 


PRESS .OPINIONS 


)r 


A THENAEUM. — “ A novel distinguished by good and 
conscientious work.” 

*)bAfLY iViff/FA.— “ Wdl told, a*\d full df motion and 
incident.” 

LIVERPOOL POST.—":\ delightful Rontucky old- 
time romance. ... It is full of good work and exciting^ 
incident, and there are a number of. fine illustrations.” 

GLASGOW PaERAjLD.^*^'\ 1 ^\ author has a good 
command of bright, vivacious, literary style, and her de- 
.scription of the scenes within ‘ Thg,Log Temple ofjustice,* 
of Ruth's brilliant, jnidnight gallop to Anvil Koc'^ and its 
momentous consequences, and of the great earth^^^^ke in 
which the story talminates, are striking illustrations oiS^^r 
imaginative energy and fervoud and her sure sense of j 
picturesque effect." ^ . * j 

NORTHERN fF/Z/C.-" The story abounds in clever 
character studies, . . . Thf> book is caref-liy thought out 
and well written," 



CHARLE5>' MAJOR | 

Crown 8v^. 

« 1 ^ 

** i 

, ^PRJESS OPIMON^ 1 

Gijt top. Price ^s. 

A FOR-Rst 

* O HTLOO N.—d'^harm artft action are deftly*blenjl-^, I 

and twre is ^ome strong chtr^pter-draK^'lng . in- | 

doinitableipioneers of the wilderness.” * ^ i- 

" 1 • • V • 4C • 1 

PAML MMLL gazette.— \ pleasan»; 

• Indiana in the early settlers’ days, touching the homely ;; 

chords of true love steadfast u«der clouds of circum,stance, f 
and courage duly crowned with it.s fpiym-d.” t' 

• 

^J’EARSTH** 

J^.ITERARY *IV01^D. — ‘‘|Jf all readers enj«y ‘A 
»orcst Hearth * as much as we have done, the author will 
mot have written in 

1 A » • • i 


^ CfRAPHIC. — “The details of life in an uncleared ' 
country under the primj^ive conditions of two generations \ 
back are described with much charm.” 

By 

'bt 

CHARLES UA]0^ 

> 

BIRMINGHAM “ One of the best * 

novels we have reactor some tii»e.” 

BIRMINGHAM P^ST. — “ A distinct success, a novel 
to be read and tre.asured iimid the mediocrity of currjpt 
fiction. It is excellently illustrated. ” • 


CHARLES .MAJOR 

• r • 


Crown 8vo. 

Gilt to^ Price 6 %. 

DQROTH^ 
ZERNOV OF 
HADDON 


/ 


HALE 


•By 


:a*rles majpr' 


O PRESS OPINIONS 

ll^ORLI \ — “ Mr. Charles Major's picture ^eth^ wilful, * 
impetuous girl, whose name^ias come down to us fro^l the 
days of Gjod|Queen Bess, isfcvigorous and effective.” 

MORA’ING POST. — “ It is but a small*]percenl^ge of - 
works of fiction that one jan read from start to finish with- 
out wearin^s.^ But few will take Charles Major’s ■ 

‘ DorothyWernon of Wadaon Hair an4 not read it with ; 
growing pleasure. ^ . . Doijth^ Vernon is a jiorious | 
creature, and the au’tftc.iig^^ak^ t« full praise for a sin- 1 
giilarly vivid and passionji'e^^^rtrait of a beautiful and ■ 
passionate Wonsan. . . . All reader^ of this Jjook about Jmh j 
inustjie«ds follow John Mannys’s example, and fall madly ^ 
in love wuth her as we#. . . . A book that will jje thoroughly i 
enjoyed in th? reading. One wishes there were more of the , 
same.” ! 

SPECTAl'OR. — “A good stors^ of its kind. ..i 
Dorothy, the heroine, is an excellent stUdy.” \ 

MA NC HESTER G U^DIA A. — “ tlr. MvtJO. ’«• j 


Dorothy tHakes a fine heri 
romance. ... A romantic 3 
scenes with which many peoj 
continue to be the subject of 


very cha^ming^ 1 
TV in appropriate ' 

are familiar will prooably 
k'els and opera, but it will 


need a very cl^er piece of ^^rk to ^spkce Mr, A^jor’s 
version.” ^ ^ • 

DAILY Mr. Major writes with dash 

spirit.” 

^ SCOTSMAN . — “ Wilj appeal to all lovers of romance.’* 



STEPHE]<( GWYNN 


8 VO. 

top, Pricf 6s. 

JOHN ' 
MAXWELL’S 
MARRIAGE 


By 

TEPHEN GVVYKN 


PRESS OPIMC)\S 

'/V/yiA'. 7t7/J/.— “ A r.ie and siirrin;; tale. . , . It is a 
gottl story *'0*1 ileserves to V)e well l ilad.” 

/ry'Ayj//,V.V'/7tA’ GAZE /'[/■:. — “A remarkably 
powerful aad iiitVires^mg >tory. . . . ICxceffent reading.” | 

PALI. MALL C AZ F.'l'r 1'..^^ “ Tltere is a decision and 
power about ‘John MaxweH's'Al, Triage ’ which ninke it ' 
safe to put Mr. Gwy.in, though this is only his second eflort 
III fiction, among those few novelists f>S. whom we in.ay 
demand not gilliant promise but admirakle achievement ” 

S'l\ JAMES'S GAZItPrK --^>0^ of thfee AiOnes 
which leave in the niiith of the reailer an ineffaceA^le im- | 
pression of life aivJ realityf . . . The storv is original and I 
unique, ;r?id skilfully bandied plot holds the int 'rest closely ! 
lluoughoul. . . . \Vrittenaiwitn a refreshing grace and 
charm.” s 

DAILY CIJKOX/CLE . — '* yi<‘ chapte'<; in which this , 
terrible "tory i> narrated are quite admirable in their ‘Ajiu- | 
bination of restraint and intensity ; llv-y challenge com- 
parison with the vr-H3rk of thenbest h /ing writers of fiction.” 

MOR NI \'('r /UlS'T . — ‘‘ A strong dramatic novel, 
written in a capital style. . . It is fiuch above the 

average of to-day. ’ 


OWEN WISTER 


(^rawn 8vo. 

Gilt top. Price. 6s. 


VIRGINIAN, 

A Horseman of 
tile Plains'^ ' 


By 


OWEN WISTER 


PRE^S OPINIONS 

Mr. W. L. KTNKV in the DAILY TELE- 
(GP APH. — “ ‘'I'he Viiginiari’ represents the best work of 
a writer not only of uncomnion virility, biAs possessed also 
of a stage-craft and of a literary majxner w^ich are in their 
way (piite admirable. ... A reinarka.r...V c^f worjc, quite 
a' good, in its '^-ay, as Mr. Church ll’s ‘ f h ; Crisis,' and 
quite as well w rth reading ” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. - ‘‘One of the best novels 
that have appear d for some time, and we ad'tise everyone 
w.io is in need of a novel of incident and freshness to buy, 
borre w,' or steal ‘ The Virginian.’ ” 

, ST. J AMES'S GAZI'TT'l^.--!^ ^^x2>.X\X\X\^ good story." 
DAIL I' GRAPHIC.—^' A very fine novel.” ^ 
SPECTA TOR. — “ A very delijjhtful boqk.” 

PUNCH. — “ Tfje story is hr- ezy with life ami^colour, 
lovemakiiig, and, upon occasion, straight shooting.”*' 
6‘A’/f/V//C. — '*‘ Exceptionally notable. . . .” 

OHS FIR \ZER. — “A book to be read and thoroughly en- 
joyed." A * 

' OUTLOOK- — “ Instinct with life, astir with action, peril 

and gaiety." 

DAILY EXPRESS.—'' full of l;{r t-Hartian 
interest.” 



's. R. CROCKETt 


Crown 8 ^ 0 . 

Gilt tap. **Ptice 6 s. 


THE 


FII^EBKANJJv 


By 

S. R. CROCKETX 


PRE^ pPJNlOl^S'^ 

A “ We should class tlys 

the best of itstouthor’s ^cent \TO:ks.’' • , i ^1. , 

“ Abustli\n»vel*^. t fc 

, is alwj^s ha^penmg in Mr. Crockett’s bo^ Jty * 

i stametmng ingenious and unexpecteS. Not 'tnjj^ers * 

r can .spin the web of a storj^better.” i 

WORLD . — “ The story of *the ‘firebrand,' Rollo Blair, j 
a Scottish gentleman-adventurer - tf’ jvirij is two incongruous ; 
associates, of tile Abbot of- MontElanclTr^e kidnapping of 
Queen, the oatlawrv of Raiaon Garcia, the outfitting 
jpf Cabrera by Rollo, *and th " doings of the gipsies, is 
^decidedly good.” j i 

* DAILY TEL^dRAPH.-'' tale of = 

ad’ienture.” 

^ “Thestoryisagoodone. . . . Will ; 

be re.ad with interest aifll pleasure.” 

GLOBE. — “Mr. Crockett is a born story-teller; he has 
the knack of spirited and %entjmej?tal narration. In ‘The 
Firebrand ’ he runs to the ler^th of 519 pages, anifinone of 
his admirers wouldHesire that tRey shoulifibe fewer.” , > 

.yCOr.S-ilMA^.— “Aiflirringtale.” 

PILOT .— e interest is never allowed to lag in ‘The 
Firebrand,’ and our attention is enthralled from start*<o 
^finish by the march of events.” • 


S. R. CROCKETT 


Crown 8 vo, 

Gilt ton. Price 6s. 

THE, dark: t)’ 
THE MDON 

Being 

Certain further Histosie^ 
ftf the 

Folk Vailed “ Raiders.’' 


PRESS 0PINl0\Sf^ . 

SPECTATOR . — “ Mr. ^Crockett’# admirers will find 


plenty ol^is*characteristic matter and mai^r to mystify 
and amuse them in ‘ 1 he Dark o’ tRe Moonr " / 

TIMES . — “ A rousing story, with plenty of love and 
fighting. pThe .story is told w^h dflagging spirit.” 

PALL RTALL \^AZEI'TE . — “’Wie story is good 
Crockett from first.to last, e^Jictjip what the autho Jfe many 
admirers will exper>r^ V--«-> • 

WE.STMINS'TER GAMP^I^TE . — “Arousing book in 
the novelist’s i^lier manner, fulfi of stir 
movgjn^t. With a plot that interesting and developed 
with skill. ... It is^ every way satisfactory to find Mr. 
Crockett on his native heath once more.” 

GLOBE . — “Should have a wide vogue and much ap- 
preciation.” • • 

• fF(?A’ZZ>.— “ A stirring I ale.” • 

DAILY C H RO N ICLE^jr-" \ romance, swifj, and 
co mpact, and told with spirijf 
OUTLOOK . — “ We are Sateful to jjjlr. Crockett Wi 
have been caught by his sto'V, ngid«iot rested till we have 
read the last pages.'' K 

WEEK'S SURWEY . — ‘‘ f he exciting situations are 
many and breAhless, and the* book iS^i tour de forct in its 
largeness and sj|stained ingsrett.” 

DAILY mAII % — “There is all the old beautj^* 
scenery, the lovableness of characters, at the delinea^t 
> whereof Mr. Crockett has no rival.” K, 



GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


X rowii 8va 


PRESS OPINIONS 


U>LDpj traTo 


PnVe 3s. 6cl. 


The, 

CONQUEROR ' 


ueing- the True aiv^ 
Romantic Story coF 
Alexander Hamilton 


■* AT't! EN^-KUM . — “A n->:narkable success, thrugh we 
likt'best the earlv chapters, in which the nover»it’s^ 'magin- 
^ation ^s the 0108*^ unrestricted range." 

THE Sf'EC'rA TOR ‘ Brilliant and eloquent-.” 
MORNINC) PO^T. — “Has ar, extraordinary interest 
as a loving presentment of a most,.lxtraordinary personage. " '■ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.--^ One of the most fascin- 
ating books that we havo read.” 

QUEEj.<t. >“The book is one of un'.'isual power and . 
interest." ' i 

DAILY AELEC.^APII. — “ f ii a' series of rn-illiant , 
chapters, Mrs. At.berton etv.bles us to see how, mixed with | 
the rare J .id original ovsence of Hainilion’.'^ch.'facter, there | 
were ordinary human eleir ints which, though they inter- 
fered in some nicasnre with his success, only made him the 
more lovable. . . . !Iis career forms so' rounded and com- 
plete a narrative, revealing thnougliout Aie prevai[ing 
character, that it lends itself to the author’s purposes of a 
‘dramatic biography "better, pernans, than any other that 
could be selected." 

VANITY EAIR.—^' It is a fine book. ’ 

DAILY CH RONICLE.—'' Y\)\% exceedingly clever 
book." 

GLASGOW' I/PRALD “ An entrancing book.” 


I 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


?]r<jwn 8vo. 

Gilt .;op. Price 6s. 


i Thi volume of . hort stories forms a very complete 
i p'.iture, or collection of pictures, of'^the social life of | 
I California under the Spanish and Mexican rule, true to the • 
[ '^rat.Htions and customs of those fine old 7,?ys, when»the 
I whole fabric of the life was, as it wei^e, pa;- and parcel of 
what can only ngw be seen in some tu^ "moter parts of 
old Mexico. f 


PRESS OPINIONS 


HE SPLtNDID 
DLE FORTIES 

r 


With Illustrations 


’ ATII ENACUM. — “Her talcs are full of the romance, 

and dolt.jir and Sparkle of that curious life— half old-world , 
Spanish, half top;y-turvr 0 »\ental in its fatalism and 
passionate amorism— which was to be found in California 
before the Americans began to arrive. . . . The ’ ook is 
full of weird fascination.” ,-u . 

- '* A . 

MORNING PO^T.—*''Y\\tx^ is a variety, incentive 
ness, and atmosphere about all the stories which make J 
them excellent rej ding.” - 

GLOBE . — “ Instinct with the vigour which we have so j 
long learned to associate with Mrs. Atherton's outcoio;,^^’ I 
• FvdA^/’/’K //?.—“ The pictures of Span' sh character | 
J are drawn wi‘h all Mrs. Atherton’s great sy^inpathy for the | 
C rich and passionate kind of iWman nature. i 

DAILY C/?/!/V//C.—“ Skilfully, and, h some re I 
spects, beautif dly written.” 



MAURICE -HBWLe;TT 


Crown 8vo. 

Qilt tSp. P’rice^6s. 


THE f6rest 
LOVERS''' 


A RorriiincQ 


Crpwn 8 VO. 

Gilt:, top.# Price 6s. -ai 

richardV 

YEA-AND-MAY 


Crow^j^v^. V 
'^Gilt top. Ji^rice 6s. 
[New Edition] 

LITTLE 
NOVELS .OF 
“ITALY. 


> PRESS QP/NIOE'S 

,The Fore^st Lovxrs 

^ SPEOrA'r0/i. — ‘^H'hG Fc^ ^ov^rs’J 
[ litera^ to7(^ lie'^orce, but an uncoin'ni^n.' 

I r^JmaITCe, the charm of which is gi^atly enfet. 

^ author’s excellent style.” 

, DAILY TELEGKAPHj-^^Ur. Maurice H» ’ett’s 
I ‘The Forest Lovers’ stands out wish conspicuous s, 

I ... 'I'here are few books of which achieve 

aim so sit^ply and whole-heartedlytR Mr. Hewlett’s 

A 

)ok. . . . ‘ 'I'he 
has l><^i?a fresh sensation. Mr. Hewlett 
cryurast ; what 




M 


j l^eir ai , ^ 

I .Lilf^enious and eiAhrall5;^g romar^e.” 

1 / ACADEMY. — ‘‘ Ihis is a remarkable book. 

\ ’J Forest Lovers ’ has h<^i?a fresh sensa 
r can write ! What ^ sense of colour, 
viopur, what rapi# movement ! ” 

I* T/ZA <?£/a 1 A* Quaint and delightful.” 

I DAILY CHRONIj^LE.—^^ Here is a romance of the ’ 
glamorous mediaeval time, done just as such a thing should ^ 
be done. . . . It is a book to be read. Not to be read at a ' 
sitting, but to be read slowly, whoh one is in the mood.” 

ILLOSTKATED .VElYS.—^nt is not ' 

easy to describe thjj charm of ^5^. Hewle^^’s romance. . . . 

‘ The Forest Lovers ’ i^a distinct alqursit’-*? to ti''taW’ue I 
literature cf roui^nce.”'^ ■ 

Richard Yea-and-Nay 

Mr. Frederic Harrison in THE FORTNIGHTLY^^ 
REY I EW. — ‘‘Such historic imagination, :®ich glowing 
colour, such crashing speed, set forth in such pregnanl;. 
form carry me aw.ayspelhbound. . ‘ Richard Yea-and- 

Nay ’ is jufine and original romance.” < 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. — “^The story carries usalong| 
as though throughout we were galloping on strong horses^ 
There is a rush and fervoi^r about it all which sweeps us ol!| 
our feet till the end is reached and the^ale is done. It is,f 


verv’jlever, very spirited.” No. . 

DAILl^ NEIVS^''’ R memorable i^o«, 


memorable ^jpo^., oVer-Iong,< ; 
over-charg'ed with scenes of violence, yet so informed withij 
the atm jspljfcre of a tuipultuous timef written with a pen so7< 
vital and picturesque, that it is the^eader’.Sjfess to skip af 
Piige.” / 

DAILY CHRONIOLE.—^'^^ have to thank Mr.’] 
Hewlett^for tt most beautiful antir fa.soinating' picture of aV 
glorious time. . . . 'W’e know of no "hther vwiter to daC 
who could have dc -“.it.” ' * 


Little Nov^l^ of Italy 

DAILY' CHRONICLE . — ‘‘And even such as fail t(| 
understand, will very certainly enjoy— enjoy the sometime.| 
gay and sometimes biting humour, ©the deft delineatiorjl 
the fine quality of colour, the delicatsiy-flavoured phrasing! 
all these artistic and Iiterri.:'i gifts,' in shopt, by virtue o 
which Mr. Hewlett holds a j^^her pldce, and a placfc all b’ 
himself id modern fiction. ’,7 jJ > ^ 

DAILY TELEGRAL'M.—^' I'he most finished studie 
which have appeared since«ome of the essays of Waite 
Pater.” w 

ST. JAAfES’S (7/1 Z£:K7'£:.-‘Ifrhe several stqriesar 
finely imaging and gallantly painted:^’ 

THE GbPBF ^ — *‘ We know of few short tales of ti 
last two or three decades so thoroughly inte^estingj^an 
delightful generally, as the first i#»jee of tt,'se * Littl 
Novels.”* 



I JAMES 

‘reap. 8vo, 

. top, Prico 6s. 
^'rd Thpa^saiid] ’ 

I KE CHOIR 
INVJSIELE 

Ci't^'n 8 VO. 

Gilt top. Price 6s. 

THE 

TNXjRE/VSING 

purpose; 


Globe Sve Price 3s. 6d. each. 

A Kentucky Cardinal 


Aftermath Beirfg Part ir. 

of “A Kent^«:^y Cardinal.” 

Sjmfnd* in Arcady 
T^le of jNature 


Crown 8vo. ^rk'' ; 6s. each. 

A Kentucky (3a’*dinal , 
and Aftertr^A. 

T in one vol. VVith Ilftistrations by 
Hu<?h Thomson. * 


ir 


c Hute an^ Violin 
And other *Kcnjijk’aky 
Tales an<^ RomatjCes 


,i*he Blue Grass' K.egion ' 
of Ke;^cuck\ 


And ,fhther Kentucky 
AT*Mes 


LANE ALLEN 


, - PRESS OPINIONS 

The Choir Ii^visible 

j / ,^ 

I A book to re.id and a book to keep 

after reading. Mr. Alieii\s gifts are many — .a style [lelluckl 
j and picturc.squ.j, .i vij'id and disciplined power of char.ac- 
1 terisation, and an indrnate knowledge of a striking epocli 
I and an alluring country. ‘ I'herfJvJ*!' Invisible' is a fine 
achievement.’* <t 

PALL ¥ALL CA/PETTE.—'-Wvn Allen’s power of 
‘ character Jn^ving invests the old, old stc.y with renewed 
! and ahsorbini'^nlerest. . . 'Vl'he fascinaijpn of tlu,stO', 

! in great part i Mr.r<'’^fn’s gr.acefn! .niu vivid style. 

j DAILY jMA if we set asidc^the other books 

I ... and tleal tjmry wit -I ‘The Choir Invisible, ’.;ve can yet 
; say of KenlncXy that she 4»is ui-i^on to !)e proud of the 
I literary genius that has ' siwrtng inpr life within lier 
i boiin<larics. . . . On?/ of those very few books which lielj 
i one to live.” i , 

' ' . 't- 

! 'Ehe i'N’CREAsiNG“ P urpose 

, ■ ir’A\S''AVAV.V77';A’ 6'.dZAA7V‘:.— “Svich a hook 

; this is a rare event, and as refreshing as it is rare. T1 
l) 0 ()k ... is a be.autiful one— beautiful alike in thongl 
lone and language 

/./7’A7v'.d 7’^/A’/'.'.— “ We may safely as*ett tlial it wi' 

; achieve a large success, and achieve it on its merits.” 

j DAILY CI//C0A7CL/L — ''\ye. like dhis book. 1 
st;uids apart from tlie ordinary novel. It. tells the story o 
I the growth of a "oul. ... A great charm of the book is 
I pictures of outdoor lif^^in a KenUick> f.'irm.^. . Hut ih 
greatest charm of all. _ perhaps, is Mr. .Al,'’n’s clear-cut 
I siiiniie, and vigorous stjle.’” • 

^^kCTATOR.I- Written with all the delicacy an 
i dC.Tinction which h-wc already won him .so many ai 
jjiirers.*’ 

^ LI ). — “ I.ays upon the re.ader a gh b fro m 'wide 

there is no esc.apc.” ^ 

DAILY CAV/V/ZC.— "'Ihe ch^pacteinof. David, tl 
'^firsAigurc in the hook, is finely draw/;. . . . t he book 
well worth reading.” 

j ACADEMY . — “Full of raci.al warmth id fresht 
i hu -ian nature. . .' . T-ife is intense, richly coloured, ai 
I splendidly aspir.mt in these pages ; yet the eternal note 
i sadness •> brought in.” 

! - I. ' 

I General 

OUTLOOK. — "'lyis work has purity, Selicacy, n 
unfailing charm. He gives you matter for laughter, mat 
fonitears. and matter to think upon, with a very fine han 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—'^ Mr. Allen has attaii 
' to an envistble position ; it is his to interpret his ral 
country to the w-orld, on Jit is not easy to imagine a hei 
" intcipreter. 'ITiese four volumc.s are worthy of^hc aut 
^ of ‘ The Choif Invisible.' " ,» ,,1 

® /Zy4//,K C//Ap;//tJSC^.- '‘ There are few who 
approach his delicate execution in the paintiHg of i( 
tenderness antflleetin^ moodL" 



WINSTON »CHURC H}LI ^ 


Crown 8 VO. 

^ilt top. * *Pficc 6s. 
[*i 9 Cfth I'liousand] 

rHE* CRISIS - 


Crown 8vOj ^ 
Gilt top. ) Price 6s. 
■> [400tli Thou^^iui] 

RICJ'iA’Rp 

CARVEIh, 


Crew'll 8v\.').^ , 

Gilt top. Price 6s. 
[59th Thousand] . 

CELEBRIT*i^ 

0 

An Episode 


*PI^ES^ QPfNlOI^S 
*^The Cb 


ISIS 




J)AlLf^ TELEGKA/i//.—‘'\^}^Cn^%\ 

* the AnVricaruCivif War, a theme as inspine^^ /- '5 

oaiwSe of gem„s.,s.i, eKngUsh civil \Varna ^M<to ; 

'■Isomeofoarblst ro.n.incer^ liut. so far as we*re aware 

l\l,ere has hitherto been "V"*':' SiV.wXr - 
in America to equal either the Wo^stoc k of Sir#Walter .. 
Scott or Whyte-Melville s I hat re- 

V.«oach is at leficth removed bv Mr. Q*jrchill, and The 
rWsis’ will bear comjtirison \vfth either 
/unous books.” 


)vel 'as we A 


these *justly 

,• LITERATURE.9 -^' well executf^ a Jiovel ^ 

have come ij^ross %r many a long d.'^-” 

V A^’/bCryiyY;/!:.— “ An c.xceedingly spirited, interesting, 
and right minded romance of the Civil War. 

GUARDIAN.— '' 'Ahc Crisis’ is a rema^ablc book. 
... It is a grand book.” ^ ^ \ jl 

PALL\mA LL .^r^scinat- 

ing and, in many •respects, a« imp-jpt:i»t and valuable 
book. ” 0 • 

DA IL }' CIIl\ 

with some of hisfcnarat. it»s m aN.ct..t.v. yW 'V.. 

done still better in this story with some of their ;^e- 
0cendants.” 

ST. /AMES'S GAZETTE.— ''ll is a ^und book, 
well put together and well written. • ■ 

PILOT. “A wc*thy pendant to Tiis brilliant romance 

‘ Richard Cjirvel.’ ” ¥' 0 

ATHENyEUM.— ' A bright^ vividly written bfeok, 

I which holds the reader’s interest.” 

D.AILY NIAVS.—'^VJ*e congrattlaie Mr. Churchill. 
‘The C jsis ’ is a warni,^nspiriting book.” > 

A 


//^A7C/A‘.— “ Well as Mr. Churcly^did 
liis\haract«*s in ‘Richard Carvel,’ he has 


> ^Richard* CAfVEL\^ ^ ’ li 

The book is we can warrfrfy re- Ij 
, commend to readers who like to/ha :]p theirv historical || 

memories iVc.sliened bjofiction. i ^ I 

’ LITERATURE ‘‘ Has ? hiJand stiriiTpld?. . , 

A piece of work credii.w.^ ^ “ W Tiis industij^ jpnd his ; 

im.'iginatiorv,” , r . j j 

TI/E EPEAKER. — “ We h*ave not read a better book 
for many a day than ‘ liichard Carvel. , 

daily TELEGRAPH.— good \.\\\ng%. The j 
: narrative excels _ in inciatdu.i . interesting, vivid, Jyid J 
heturesque. . . .” 


Crown 8 VO. 
top. Price 6^ 

THE 

ctoSSINO 


^ The Ce^lebrit/ " 

A THENZEUM 0 —"' Distin^ly good reading, it is witty 

and devoid ofoffenc<»to the inos^sensi^ive disposition. . . . 

Can be recommended to old ai^ young. ,^6. ^ 

* CHICAGO '^IBUNBi—^ Avi exce>Iionalhj pleasing 
novel.” ^ ^ . 

NEW YORK INDEPEN'hENT*^^r^%K '^^^ 

and_entertaimng from beginninj- to end.:/ ^ | 



WORKS , OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


Extra Crown Siur/gt 

V ^ ' <• 

45th TKcv'-saiuf ^ ^ 

bp Stoytfs toi; Little 
Children. r 

a llluslrations by the Author 
Also 4to Editioti. 6s. 
iT^housantl 

Kim , 

Iluyarated by |, L. -Vpl-iNt'. 

^38ih Thousand 

Stalky & Co. 

PALL MALI GA/.ET ‘St.'ilky K 
‘o,’ does oeconie, as classic as the greatest 
avourit^s r n'^ ‘ C pi i^gKorevious volume'* of 

tories i Ki 1!T down fal^e prophets. He has 
leyer wri 'err wKn p'ore i Ipturously st. inging zest, 
jr bubb’.d *‘>»er with mot i Jkoig bin.” 

'' ^ ^ 

62nd Thou.sivid I 

The Day s Work 

M()R X/XG POST . — “ The book is so varied, 
so full of c'ti'lour and Mfe from end to end, that few 
\v ho read the first two or three stories will lay it 
down till they have read the last.” 

53rd Thou.sand 

Plain T^les from the Hills 

^[/j: da T ^ REVIEW. -- “ Mr. Kiplini* 
knoi^s and appreciates the Fnglisn in India^.,in<l 
is a*i)orn stofy-telirr and a nia4i of humour into the 
bargain. . . . It would be ha.d t ' find bettt/* re d- 

44t|i Thousand 

^ Life's Ylanclicap » 

beino^Steric.s ofZ.Ma^e (Ju"' !A‘ople. 

ftL.-^y t .•{ X WlXlTtE '• 'Life’s Handicap' 
the j^i'.t work liipf.rj'' ac^^)nl- 
plLhed by the author, aViflTjaken .as a whole, is ^ 
complete .advance upon itspredece'- ors.” ' 

4 1 St d 

Many .LiV^emtions 

PALL MA LT GA ZE V ,E. The completest 
book that Mr. FTtpling ha.s yet gi>en us in work- 
manship, the Weighjye^ a:,d most humane in 
breadth of view. . , . Irtish only be Regarded as 
a fresh landmark ^ in r'e progre^fion of hi.s 
genius.’’ • %{j, 

, f Thousand, 

NVe^Willit Winkie 

arid other ,.Stohe.s 


C/ot/i. cut Tops. 6^. each. 

25th Thc^u.ind 

So.kiiers TTfee 

V and other Stories ‘ 

“,Gontaining sonic t)/ the host of !) 

vivii^i wdrk.” 

* 67th thousand 

T.he Jungle Book 

‘T^Vith Illnstration.s by J. L, KlPi. 
anfi, W. If. 'bi^AKK. ,, j, 

f\JX(.p ^ /Loop's V'alnes and dear Sid 1 
fft.x atyy Co.,’ o”».sirves the Paron sagely, C 

to the fanciful ge’niu- of^Rud’ 

i|Gng the tlel(;^htf-l idea, carritd oiU in 
most fa.>cinating 4tyltV'of ‘ The Jungle Book.’ 

46th Thous.and, 

The Second Jungle Book 

Witk,* Illustrr.’.ion? ' by J. LocKwc 
Kipling. 

OAILY TELEORAP/f.-' Th . appeara 
of ‘ The Second Jungle Book' is a literary ei 
of which no o^e will mistake the iinport.ance. 
lik^,mo^ .e pu ls{,f .he various stc ies comprise! 
the new volu lie are at least equal to their prt 
cessors. ” s 

;oih Thousand 

Captains CoufJigeous ’’ 

A ''uorv of the Gri?nd banks. Il’.u 

Trated by ?. W. Tnber. 

ATIIEN\E:U Never in English prose’ 
the sea irf ^'Jlits myriad .aspects, with .all its .sou 
and sights and odours, been reproduced witli .■= 
subtle skiil^'is in these pages.” 

17th Thousan 

PTom Ser to :>ea 

’Letters of Travel^^ In Vols. 

/?. . / LV T fX-EGRA PH . — “ ‘ From Sea 
Sea’ is delightful reading throughout, ‘C 
things ’■* sparkle in its every page, ^wid inimit 
desi riptive matter abounds. ... A chan 
book.” 

50th Tl.ou.sand 

The LighCtnat Failed 

Re-written and cor^siderably enlai^,^ 

ACAT^EMY . — “ Whatever else be true of 
Kipling, It is the first tVuth about him that he 
power,, jTcal intrinsic power. . . . Mr. Kipl' 
work has innumerable g^ixl qualities," 

^ 'Kie Naulahka > 

A Styiry of We.st and East. 

K , HY 

RU^DYARD KIPLING 

AND 

. °'-OTT BAI.ESTIER 







